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Editorial Notes 

A READER of Antiquity suggested recently tliat we should sum 
a ‘ comic section *; and a reference 10 this in our last number 
lias prompted an American reader to send a friendly protest. 
We are not seriously thinking of having a comic section, but it is 
certainly not for lack' of material, and in proof of this wc propose to 
devote these pages to a few instances which have all occurred since our 
Jast number was published. We do so in the hope of giving our readers 
and the general public some idea of difficulties encountered by the 
professional archaeologist and others concerned with the advancement 
and diffusion of real knowledge. These difficulties are not minimized 
by the laws of libel which operate in favour of the crank, the charlatan 
and the common swindler. 

Ml Ml Ml 

The best story of the season unquestionably comes from The Wash, 
where King John lost his luggage ; but it is a story that is still but half 
told, and the really funny part comes at the end. We shall not therefore 
spoil it by premature publicity, especially as some of our readers may 
already have read an excellent and well-informed summary in John 
Bull (vol. lv, 13 Jan., 1934,8-9}. When the time comes we promise to 
give as sober and restrained an account as possible. 
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From the sands of The Wash to the sands of the Libyan desert and 

* the unexplored Upper Nile and AbyssiniaHere or hereabouts 

* one of the largest scientific expeditions of recent years led by Count 
Byron de Prarok' I topes to find ‘the body of Alexander the Great and 
King Solomon's mines *, Later on such minor items as the 1 RovbI 
Tombs in the Mountain of the Dead \ the * lost oasis of Zerzcrs* ’ (jtr)> 
the * famous emerald mines of Cleopatra ’ will be roped in. * Lost 
African civilization will also be sought, linking up the theory that the 
North Africans and the Mayans in America both originated from the 
lost continent ot Atlantis . But it is always as well to have a second 
string to even the best-linked theory, and further on we arc told that 
\ Proruk expects to find another Ailamcan migration in this research * 
in Abyssinia. 

** %# 

The account from which we quote, published in The Egyptian 
Gacff/h* (‘ about 14 December 1933 '), concludes by staling that * the 
expedition is being undertaken under the auspices of the International 
Anthropological Imtittites of the British, French, Italian, Egyptian 
and Ethiopian Governments and that 1 in addition to Count liyron 
de Prarok, FJhCJJ., the party includes * certain persons named. The 
expression International Anthrrjpiilogiciil Institutes ' lias no meaning j 
but tf :us meant to include {as obviously it is) the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, we are informed that the state¬ 
ment is incorrect. We also underhand that Count Rvron de Prorok 
is not a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 

&.■**- m 

Armenia supplies the next instalment. In the Sphere, 16 December 
1933, were published four illustrations 1 taken by Mr Carvelh Wells, 
the American traveller'. We are further informed that ‘ illustrations 
of this type tavc been banned since the advent of Stalin (!), and it urns 
oni} Willi tlic greatest difficulty that Mr Wells was able to obtain them V 
1 lie Editor of tin- Sphere evidently docs not read Antiquity as carefully 
as he should. H he did he would have known that one of his pictures— 
or rather another picture of the same objects, a rather belter one J— 
hatl already been published in Antiquity (1932, vi. 463-6, plate »). 

1 hts and the ot hers were taken by the FMuor on 19 June 103 3. without 
tiie need of asking special permission and without experiencing the 
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slightest difficulty. Further, the objects shown in these two pictures 
arc not * Hi trite carvings found by Mr Carveth Wells during hi* visit 
to Armenia \ and shown by a cuneiform inscription to 1 belong to 
a period between the twelfth and seventeenth centuries, B.C.\ Nothing 
of the kind ; they are the carved capitals of an early Clirisrian church, 
whose ruins are seen in the backgmund ; and they were not found by 
Mr Wells but by archaeologists of the Armenian Government by whom 
the site was excavated and subscquently scheduled as an ancient monu¬ 
ment. 

0 * 0 *** 

Another illustration on the same page is of the * fourth century 
pulpit * in the cathedral of Mtzhct—which is not in Armenia but in 
Georgia, of which country it is the old capital. In this cathedral the 
Editor of Antiquity also took a photograph—of a fresco on the wall; 
though unfortunately it was a failure. The custodian, a priest, raised 
no objection whatever to this proceeding, when, as courtesy demanded, 
his permission was asked. 

at a* ** 

Next wc arc shown a photograph—said to be the first taken— 
of * an Armenian monk holding the spear-head with which one of 
Pilate’s soldiers is believed to liave pierced the side of Christ at the 
Crucifixion. Its authenticity has never been definitely established . 
This so-called spear-head is'an obvious fake—which helps to explain 
the previous reluctance of its guardians to have it photographed. 

a»ai at 

Finally we are introduced In ‘members of the Kheysur tribe’ who 
* aF e believed to be descendants of the Crusaders {and) to speak the 
English Ian go ace of the time of Richard Coeur de Lion What 
rubbish I Of the existence of these people.armed with shields and swords 
and chain mail, there can be no question (though they belong to the 
Caucasus, not to Armenia). But the rest of the statement is quite 
inaccurate and misleading. As if any language would remain unchanged 
for over 700 yciirSi apart from the fact that the alleged Crusader 
connexion is baseless anti in the highest degree improbable. 
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We close this merry hour listening in to Mr B. ‘ discussing an 
archaeological matter with my good friend Mr A.*, in the columns of 
the Hertford Mercury. What is it about ? Why, the deluded Mr A. 
derives Ermine Street from ‘the word "ermen ” (which) would denote 
“ side “ or “ arm “ road in Egyptian \ Both Mr A. and Mr B, agree 
to * recognize an Egyptian colonization of Britain *; but in this instance 
Mr B. prefers to find his derivatives nearer home, in an Anglo-Saxon 
word 1 herman \* meaning, so far as wc understand Mr B. (which is not 
far), 1 military road '■ 

Even comedy has its comic relief; and with this last episode wc 
take a fond farewell of all our saneness. Good-night, everybody, 
good-night! 


The Subscription to Antiquity for 1934 is now Due, Wc 
would remind our Subscribers of the form and envelope 
inserted in the December number for the purpose of remitting 
payments. A n early response will be much appreciated as this 
mil save avoidable trouble tn having to send out direct reminders. 

Payment should be made to 

Antiquity, ±4 Parkend Road, Gloucester. 


•Actually the word hcreman (not herman) does occur once in the 
whole of Anglo-Saxon literature, meaning not a * military 1 road ' but a 
soldier; and the real origin of the name Ermine Street is clearly and 
authoritatively stated by die Editors of the English Place-Name Society 
(* Whai is now the name of the whole road from London to Lincoln 
w*es originally given to that stretch of it which ran through the land 
settled by the Enmingas, j.e., by Earn and his people Beds. & Hunts., 
1926, p. 3). 
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History in the Open Air 

by H. J. Randall 

T HE Face of the countrv is the moat important historical document 
that we possess. Upon the map of England—' that marvellous 
palimpsest f —is written much of English history : written m 
letters of earth and stone, of bank and ditch, of foliage and crop. As is 
the case with every map, the writing is not such as he that runs may 
read. It needs patience to discover, knowledge to decipher, insight, 
sometimes amounting to genius, to interpret. But the writing is there, 
all else awaits the competence of the reader. 

The idea has grown slowly, and historians have assimilated it more 
slowly still. To many it is entirety repugnant : to others it is completely 
alien. There are historians whom it would be inequitable to disparage 
and dangerous to neglect, to whom documents are documents and men 
are just men, affected neither by ancestry nor environment, 1 o these 
the face of the country is meaningless, and the influence of physical 
conditions a fond thing vainly imagined. Some go so far as to recognize 
that the men of the forest are somehow different from the men of the 
desert, but beyond distinctions of this kind their insight does not 

^ We may call such a view of things * eighteenth century \ but it is 
by no means con fined to tliat age of dignity and generalization. i ft 
that was the century that saw the beginnings of a healthy reaction. 
It came from those antiquaries that most historians neglected, and man > 
affected to despise. Stukclev, busy, fussy and credulous, was yet ever 
ready with his pencil, never neglected Ins maps, and was fided wi th the 
determination to see things before describing them. General Koy 
;idded to his lifelong labours in the cause of the mapping of England 
an equally intense interest in archaeology, to which his Mthttiry 
Intiquitifl of the Romans in North Britain beans eloquent tribute. He 
bequeathed to the Ordnance Survey the sound tradition that no map 
of the country should omit its antiquities. 

But a greater than Stukelcy carried the method as far as it could 
1 >C carried in that age. Richard Colt Hoare was essentially an antiquary 
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of the open-air school, without in the least neglecting the records and 
the documents. After tours on the continent more than grand, resulting 
in hundreds of drawings and thousands of notes, he followed Gi raid us 
Cambrensis through Wales, and finally produced the greatest of all 
the old county histories, Ancient and Modem Wiltshire. All the relics of 
the past civilizations, barrows, stone circles, earthworks, roads, pave¬ 
ments, buildings,arc there described in Lheir proper situations; and 
with the help of William Cnnntngton the spade was used as an 
ins tnitnen t of archaeobgi cal discove ry. * The last pa rt of the i noom pletc 
Modern Wiltshire appeared in 1844 —six years after Ho arc’s death. In 
1849,appropriately enough at tlic Salisbury meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute, a paper was read on " The Early English Settlements in South 
Britain'. It was to have a number of successors, and they were to have a 
great influence upon the line of study that we are tracing. With the rise 
of the Oxford school of historians to a position of paramount influence, 
in the ’seventies of the last century, the study of history in the open air 
began to come into its own. In those spacious days, wheat 
* ladling butter from alternate tubs, 

Stubbs buttered Freeman, Freeman buttered Stubbs 
Freeman, Stubbs and Green combined to butter Doctor Edwin Guest, 
Master of Gonville and Cuius College in the University of Cambridge, 
the author of the above mentioned papers. Except for the occasional 
passage of a vacuum cleaner, thick layers of dust now cover Guest’s 
Origin *j Celtkae (o fragment) and other contributions to the History of 
Britain. It is the inevitable fate of all pioneers in scholarship and 
science. They show the new method, but others assimilate it and carry 
it to perfection. 1 It was the vigorous forward man who struck nut 
the rough notion, though it was the wise and meditative man who 
im proved upon it and elaborated it, and whom posterity reads \ This 
is not to say dial Guest’s results have stood the test of time. Since 
Dr Cyril Fox has shown that all our dykes belong to the Dark Ages, 
we can no longer call the Wansdvke a ’ Belgie Ditch *, nor do wc agree 
that the Belgae were the probable builders of Stonehenge. But these 
matters are of small account. The important fact is that Guest was 
right in his method. He recognized that the dykes were boundary 
ditches, though he may have been mistaken in their makers and their 

• A delicious sentence roust be rescued from tlic life off losre in D.N.B.: * Hu are. 
wh» >vas a fellow of the Hop I Society and of tlic Society of Antiquaries, suffered 
gTtnlv from rheumatic gottl in the latter part of his life, and was deaf for some years *. 
la this meant os a consequence, or merely a coincidence ? 
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time. He realized that the invasions and settlements of England were 
determined by its physical features, and that the historical story must be 
fitted into the physical setting. He used all the methods of antiquarian 
research except one, and he ever insisted upon exploring the count! y 
himself, sometimes 1 with half the village in company His works are 
forgotten, but his influence will survive. .... 

In fact Guest taught the Oxford school, as they fully and generously 
acknowledged. He taught Freeman to explore ibe countryside of 
Somerset, and to write the Historical Geography of Europe. He taught 
Green to ‘ largely avail himself 1 of 1 some resources which have been 

hitherto unduly neglected *. _ 

* Archaeological researches on the sites of villas and towns, or 
along the line of road or dyke, often furnish us with evidence even more 
trustworthy than that of written chronicle ; while the ground itself, 
where we can read the information ii affords, is, whether in the account 
of the Conquest, or in that of the settlement of Britain, the fullest and 
the most certain of documents. Physical geography has still its part 
m play in the written record of that human history to which it gives so 
much "of its shape and form ; and in the present work I have striven, 
however imperfectly, to avail myself of its aid \ l 

The geographical method which Green applied to the interpretation 
of the English conquest was directly due to the influence of Guest, 
and the plentiful maps in The Making of England are an expansion of 
his principles. Bui the use of one instrument had not been perfected 
in his time. Excavations of archaeological sites had certainly been 
carried out, but they were for the most part unscientific in character. 
The purpose of the excavators was ‘finds’, and the record of the 
surrounding derails that gave the finds their meaning was neglected, 
or rather its importance not appreciated. A notable precursor of 
the better method was William Cunnin^ton, working with Colt Ho arc. 
Two men were primarily responsible for making the spade the one 
essential implement of scientific archaeology. One was Canon 
Grcenwell, who in the intervals of inventing and using one of the 
most famous of artificial trout flies, explored barrows without number 
in the Northern counties, and carefully recorded the results of his 
excavations. The other was Pitt-Rivers. ... 

Augustus Henry Pitt-Rivers (rte Lane Fox), 1827—1900, raised 
English archaeology to a new and higher level ’. In fact he founded the 
modem method of scie ntific excavation. The four volumes of 

» Tht Malting of England, 188). preface, vii. 
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Exemptions in Cranborne Chase art not merely a record of exploration, 
they are the standard exposition of a method that every qualified! 
antiquary lias followed ever since. The frequent references to them in 
archaeological papers show the value of the details they record, but the 
unacknowledged influence of the digging, the recording, and the 
interpretation are felt in every archaeological excavation and every 
text-book of method. 

The next stage was the geographical,—to set out the records on a 
map and look at them. There history and archaeology really met, 
and there history was taken out into the open air. 

In this connexion it is sufficient to mention the names of 
Mr O, G. S. Crawford and Dr Cyril Fox. The pioneer of the method 
was Mr Crawford,* and the paper that started the whole movement 
on its way was the ‘ Distribution of Early Bronze Age Settlements in 
Britain 1 read before the Royal Geographical Society, and published in 
the Geographical 'Journal in 1912.* All the canons of the geographical 
study of archaeology arc implicit in that paper. For the first time 
archaeological finds were plotted on distributton-maps and inferences 
drawn from the results. The objects chosen were the flat celts, the 
beakers, and the gold circlets or tunulae. The invasion of the Beaker 
p™p!?, is now such a fundamental fact in the prehistory of Britain that 
it is difficult to realize that they were onlv identified as a" separate people 
early in the present century, and that in Mr Crawford's paper, only 
just over twenty years ago, the areas of their settlements were shown 
for the first time. Mr Crawford’s thesis lias been so thoroughly 
assimilated that its originality is hard to realize. In the same year (1912) 
Lord Abcrcromby's great work on the Bronze Age Pottery was published 
and in it the same method of mapping the finds was practised 

To find out how far we have moved since then it is only necessary 
to refer to the first edition of the British Museum Bronze Age Guide. 

The reason for this late appreciation of the importance of 
geographical control was the very matter that we are discussing— 
history would not be taken out into the open air. In a note which did 
not appear in the published paper Mr Crawford made some remarks 
so apposite that we take leave to quote them. 

’ The (its in but in nai a-ptet of the subject (of prehistoric areiueolugy) l Ui 
been Mmoti a mmpletdv i«t»nsd aa the evolutionary. This is partiv because 
most prcttLj to thins. Iiave been cisentialiy townsmen and so out of (ouch with 
nature ; they are the last people to understand the condition* of prehistoric [if t 

- But see note opp<>*ite.-En. J GngrapInaU y<,un,aJ, t 9 ,i. xu. , 8+, J04 . 
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This b why same of ihr uniclcs in ihc IcJtling ardui^nlngicil journals of ihc 
liat Crater? are fo Bfnaiingly dcficicm in the cotH^osejiae of the country dweller ; 
mid why die proceedings of ini ill country field dubs arc often far ahead of them 
in showing a true appreciation of prehistoric problems. The townsman* and hh 
brother the cfrlleetnr# rarely gel behind the things themselves to the people wha 
made them \ 

Note by the Editor 

[No one b ever the fiisi Xu tin anything, and with regard tu Mr Randall ^comment 
on the beginning of dblcrbution-map^ (p. 8) it h only right that I should add a note 
on die earlier workers who influenced me in this research J 

The principal one was the Hon. John Abercromby (later Lord 
Abcrcnomny), whose work on beakers—a name which he invented— 
was Erst made public in a paper read before the British Association 
in 1902, and again before the Anthropological Institute in London. 
It was published in the Institute's Journal, 1903, xxxn (n-s. v) 375-^94, 
under the title 1 The Oldest Bronze Age Ceramic type in Britain \ 
This was followed by a paper on 1 A proposed Chronological arrange¬ 
ment of the Drinking-cup or Beaker class of ftctiiia in Britain 
published in Proc. Sac. Ant. Scot. 1904, xxxvij, 323-410, with a distri¬ 
bution-map. In the same year appeared m Germany the Erst of those 
articles on the distribution of bronze implements in Germany by 
Lts&aucr, who was the spiritual father of the Bronze Implement 
Committee of the British Association. (Zeilschrift fur EUmologie^ 
1904-7, vols. 36-9). These articles were accompanied by map? on a 
larger scale {1 : 2,400,000) than anything previously employed for this 
purpose. They also showed high ground by a special colour. Finally 
in 1906 was published Sehliz’s article on the connexion between the 
loess deposits of Central Europe and the neolithic population {/.tit. 
fur Ethn. 1906. xxxviii, 335 if, map). My object was to combine 
Schliz’s geographical method of approach with Abercromby’s facts 
and see what came of it. In all this I had the advantage of endless 
talks with Mr Harold Peake, who first suggested to me that I should 
work on these lines, and write the paper referred to by Mr Randall. 
Mr Peake is thus responsible (in a general way) for the initiation of 
work which might never have been undertaken without his encourage¬ 
ment. Other debts have been already acknowledged elsewhere ; but 
1 must not conclude this historical explanation without mentioning 
the pioneer of * vegetal ion-restoration \ Dr Williams-Freeman. His 
book Field Archaeology as illustrated 6y Hampshire, and its map, did 
not actually appear till 1915 ; but during the preceding five years we 
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had discussed the desirability of restoring primitive vegetation upon the 
basis of soil-distribution. The influence of Professor A lyres upon all 
human geographers of the pre-war generation was widely felt and has 
had far-reaching results. The Ordnance Survey Maps of Roman 
Britain and uf Neolithic Wessex are the latest examples of the geographi¬ 
cal treatment of archaeological materials ; and there are others in the 
making.—O .G .S .€. ] 


Mr Crawford lias always followed the method that he originated. 
Quite nrcentiv he has endeavoured to discover the historical meaning 
of ihe Grim’s Ditches of the Chiltems by methods archaeological, 
and to restore the somewhat shaken authority of earlier entries in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle by showing that they are consistent with the 
facts of contemporary topography. (Mr E. T. Leeds on die other 
hand, arguing against the authenticity of the same cutties and in favour 
of a West Saxon invasion by the route of the Icknield Way, uses precisely 
the same method) * The demonstration of the. existence and destruc¬ 
tion of the Celtic System of agriculture in Air Surrey end Archaeology 
(1924 ; and edition, 1928), is a matter of first-rate importance in the 
historical interpretation of the English conquest. Above all he has 
proved that in air-survey the archaeologist has been provided with a 
new weapon of almost limitless possibilities for the recovery of lost 
historical facts from the face of die country. The restoration of the 
Celtic fields, the recovery of the Stonehenge avenue, the finding of 
WoodJbenge, the revelation of the street plan of Vema Iceaonnn are 
merely forcible examples of a method that will recreate whole chapters 
of our history, and perhaps more than double the number of our known 
archaeological sites. Maitland spoke more truly than he could possiblv 
have imagined when he called the map of England * that marvellous 
palimpsest \ 

Dr Fox's method is essentially the same. In his Archaeology of 
the Cambridge Region (1923), with its scries of maps, all upon a uniform 
scale and all showing the physical features with the sites of die different 
ages plotted upon diem, he exemplifies ihe method in meticulous detail 
applied to a selected area. In the Personality of Britain (3932). he has 
extended it to cover the whole country, with an insight and a wealth 
of illustration that should make a pamphlet of less than 100 pages 3 

* 1 The Weil fmtm Invasion and the Tckflidd Way Uimr\\ July ir>ae, x, g- ; 
’The Early Sasun Penetrjurm rtf the Upper T ha lints Are* \ Anfimarirt Ttmmtl 
July *933. xrn, 1st). 
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landmark in the progress of historical study. The antiquary, the 
geographer, and the historian will all neglect it at their peril, for in it 
their several contributions to knowledge meet together and present 
the complex picture of the personality oi Britain.* 

1 Man is a devil to light However distressing the fact may be 
to a pacifist, history’s first excursion into the open air is to visit the 
battlefields. The first historian to use maps and to study ground was 
the military’ historian, and a history’ innocent of all other maps will 
usually include some kind of plan of a battle. Geography was not a 
very strong point with Macaulay, but with his keen eye for detail he 
saw the necessity of visiting the sites of all his battles, 3nd every com¬ 
petent historian since, however tmmiUtary his outlook, has also realized 
this, The same is true of local history. Every place of battle cherishes 
the memory of that one past day when it ceased to be local and became 
part of the universal, when something happened //fere which wrote the 
name of a sleepy hamlet Upon the pages of general history. No protest 
against die erection of electric pylons was more spirited than that which 
forbade their crossing the Edge of Flodden. 

Even a minor engagement is a joy to a topographical writer. 
On 29 June 1644, there was a small affair at Cropredy Bridge on the 
Cherwell between live Parliamentarians under Waller and the King, 
ft was indecisive and can hardly rank as a battle, but the Highways 
and Byways ’ volume on Oxford and the Qotstpolds devotes four pages to 
it. For Cropredy Bridge that day was the day ol days. Then and 
then only did it emerge from its eternal quiet and become part of 
English history, and for ever the memory of that day is the centre of 
the story of Cropredy Bridge. 

In our land there is one such site that ranks above all others. It 
matters not whether we adopt the traditional name of Hastings, where 
the battle was not fought, or Freeman’s quite justifiable suggestion of 
Scnlac ; in the Middle Ages it was the Place of Battle. It is quite 
possible that the precise site had no distinctive name hefore 14 October 
ro66. But in its emphasis the medieval tradition is right. In any list 
of the decisive battles of the world, Hastings will always be one. The 
only other battle-site on English soil that can approach it in importance 
is Ethan dune, and that has no commemorative abbey. 

Upon the value, as distinct from the decisive importance of 

1 This little sketch is selective, mi t exhaustive, Any complete account of the matter 
would mention the tuuntv, uinBnjj mhth, of Dr J, P. Willisnu-Frrsffliui, Protess* 1 r 
H, ]. FI cure, Mr HamW Peake, and Dr R. E, Mortimer Whcder 
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Hastings, historians will always disagree. To many it marks the 
re-entry of England into the main stream of European civilization, 
characterized by the castle, the abbey, and die full tide of feudalism. 
To others the benefits are not so apparent. They do not consider it 
self-evident that the brutality of Odo of Bayeux was better than the 
brutality of Stigand ; or that the anarchy of Stephen was a superior 
anarchy to that of Ethel red the Red dess; or that the obstinacy of 
Thomas of Canterbury was a more civilized obstinacy than the obstinacy 
of Duns tan of Glastonbury ; or that the barbaric coinage of Henry I 
was more beautiful than the silver penny of the Confessor, Bm 
there is one episode of Hastings that no Englishman can ever forget— 
the last stand of Harold’s bodyguard. When the day was lost and the 
king was dead, those splendid houflccarls yielded not a yard. There 
they stood and there they fell to (lie last man in the lengthening shadows 
of that October afternoon, ringed round the body of their fallen leader, 
‘ with all their wounds in front striking their jast blows for England 
at England’s own Thermopylae. 

It is evident that upon the disposition of a battle and the plan of a 
campaign the influence of topography is paramount. The great 
achievement of the modem school of geographical antiquaries and 
historians lias been to demonstrate that it is hardly less potent in the 
peaceful activities of mankind. 

In spite of insular pride and national sentiment we must admit 
that for die greater part of its history, and for all its prehistory, Britain 
was upon the outer edge of civilization. She was a poor relation to be 
treated with becoming condescension mingled with curiosity. None 
of die distinctive inventions that mark the periods of culture originated 
here. They arrived in the baggage of conqueror or the packs of 
tratters and afterwards developed local peculiarities, but this was not 
the land of their invention. Not until the opening of the Atlantic and 
the growth of ocean sea power did England attain to a position among 
the leaders. Her great contributions to civilization are modem and 
medieval. The common law, parliamentary government, the great 
literature, the scientific discoveries, the basic inventions, the world¬ 
wide trade, the high finance, the imperial destiny: all these things 
belong to the last eight centuries. Before the birth of the Common 
Law in 1166, the world owned nothing that was distinctively English. 

Yet the land has always been attractive, and colonists have braved 
dangers and difficulties to find it. Its history lias been governed by its 
accessibility. The geologists had long discovered that all the primary 
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rocks were confined to the north and west. The whole of Scotland and 
Ireland, the Pennine Chain and its outliers, the mountains of Wales 
and the moors of Devon and Cornwall, are, speaking broadly, all 
composed of the oldest rocks. They are also regions of high elevation 
and high rainfall and form a great highland zone. To the south and 
cast the elevation and rainfall are lower. Downs and wolds replace 
mountains and moors in a lowland region of valley and plain, 
Haverfiehl first seized the historical significance of the geological 
structure. Dealing with the Roman period he proved that the lowland 
zone was the region of Roman civil occupation, of the country town and 
the villa. In the highland zone the occupation was exclusively military. 
Villas were absent and towns were superseded by forts. The fringe 
of highland forts, where the army was concentrated, formed a pro¬ 
tective ring round the civil province in the lowlands. 

Dr Fox has shown that the division into highland and lowland 
is fundamental, and has guided the movements and divisions not only 
of Roman but of other historical and of all prehistoric rimes. It is 
much more than a mere distinction between highland and lowland. 
Geologists have proved that a large part of the English Channel and 
ilie western zone of the North Sea arc the drowned valleys of rivers. 
Our present coastline is the result of earth movements of no distant 
geological date, so much so that it is quite possible that the land-bridge 
now represented by the Straits of Dover was not broken through until 
the Neolithic period. The result is that the original tributaries of 
forgotten rivers flow down to the English Channel and the North Sea 
on both sides. The entry into the country from Lhe continent is there¬ 
to re easy and inviting, because it is merely a voyage down a slow river 
on the one side and up a slow river on the other, with a short sea passage 
between. The 'tightness' of the 'little island' can be greatly 
exaggerated : it is more accurate to call it a semi-detached portion 
of Europe. 

The lowlands took to the lowlands ; the higldands look to the ocean. 
That is the central fact of English geography. To appreciate its 
importance it is only necessary to imagine the converse. If the high¬ 
lands had faced Europe, and the lowlands the Atlantic, no stage of our 
story would have been the same. We should have been isolated as 
Ireland was isolated. 

The most brilliant and far-reaching generalization in Dr Fox’s 
paper is this: * In the lowland of Britain new cultures of continental 
origin tend to be imposed on the earlier or aboriginal culture. In the 
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highland, on the other hand, they tend to be absorbed by the older 
culture. Viewed in another aspect, in the lowland you get replacement, 
in die highland fusion \ Dr Fox illustrates die theorem from prehistory, 
but examples will at once occur to the historian. Rome’s legacy' r>f 
Christianity was absorbed in the highland zone to reappear in history 
as ihe Celtic church ; die Norman culture was imposed on the lowlands 
by force of arms. The last instance nevertheless warns us of the 
necessity to register the exceptions to every historical generalization. 
Dr Fox is careful to say that invading cultures tend to be imposed on the 
lowlands, not that they are always imposed. The Norman culture 
was imposed for a time, it disappeared in the resurgence of Moglishrv, 
but in the process large portions of it were absorbed. 

To tliis theorem, as to all others of the same kind, there is the one 
inevitable exception—the .Anglo-Saxon conquest. Recent research 
in archaeology and philology only make more vivid the picture drawn 
by the historians of the great gap in otir story. Mr Crawford has 
demonstrated the dean sweep made by the invaders of the Celtic system 
of agriculture after an existence of 1000 years. The Roman culture 
was truly imposed on the lowlands. The Celtic villages and agriculture 
were preserved as the bases of the economy of the province ; the 
Roman culture imposed itself by the mere weight of its own merit. 
But the English invader changed all things and made most things new. 
Valley villages replaced upland centres, new fields fanned on different 
methods replaced the older ones which reverted to waste, boundaries 
were drawn through old centres of population. Only in exceptional 
cases docs an English village stand on the site of a Cel lie one. The 
place-names teU the same tale. The thorough work of the English 
Place-Name Society proves with increasing emphasis that Celtic names 
are of extreme rarity in the districts settled by the English. This is 
most striking in counties like Devon, Woroestcrslure and Yorkshire, 
where Celtic survivals might have been expected. The English culture 
was not imposed or absorbed ; it replaced and exterminated, and 
broke the continuity as it had never been broken before. 

Fleure and Whitchouse in 1917 attempted to generalize facta 
of this nature into the formula of * the vatleyward movement of 
population It wan argued that from Neolithic times onward human 
settlement had moved steadily downhill. There are many cogent 
arguments in favour of the theory that cannot be set out here. It was 
not supposed that Neolithic man actually preferred the windy bleakness 
of moor and down to the snug shelter of a lowland home, but that 
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until rn:tu hud invented efficient tools of bronze and iron it was beyond 
his power to master the forests. Recent research has proved that the 
generalization was stated too widely. There were always significant 
exceptions, such as the Lake Village of Glastonbury belonging to the 
La Tine period of the Early Iron Age, Where man lias built his home 
in the waters of a lake at about sea level, the vallcyward movement is 
complete because it can go no further. 

The exceptions multiplied, ft was shown that Bronze Age 
settlements favoured a valley she, or at least a spring-line site, whenever 
the conditions were suitable. The map of the Bronze Age sites com¬ 
piled by Dr Fox and Miss Chitty showed a high density' of occupation 
along the whole length of the Thames valley. Then it appeared that 
the great hill-top forts and the Celtic agriculture associated with them 
belonged to the Early Iron Age. The most intense occupation of the 
uplands did nut take place in the earlier times but in the time immediately 
preceding the historic period, and lasted well into it. The real fact is 
that the choice of habitation-sites was determined by soil conditions more 
than by elerat ion. hurl) man was compelled 10 live on a light and porous 
soil wherever lie could find it. His greatest obstacle was the thick damp 
oakwnod forests that grew on the heavy days. These soils proved in the 
end to be the richest and most attractive, but their conquest demanded 
toots of iron and effort persistent and long-continued. 

Further light has Ijcen thrown on the problem by researches into 
past climates. Our climate was probably always worth a grumble, 
but at some periods it was worse than at Others. The present idea is 
that during die Bronze Age it was warmer and drier than at present 
(‘ Sub-boreal time'), These conditions would have restricted the 
growth of forest, and especially of forest of the difficult damp oak wood 
type, and therefore have encouraged lowland settlement. The lessened 
rainfall would also have made it difficult if not impossible to cultivate 
the light soils of the chalk uplands. Approximately at the beginning 
of the Early Iron Age (700-600 b.c.) these conditions were succeeded 
by a tnoister nod colder climate (‘Sub-Atlantic time’}, and the on¬ 
coming of this climate was coincident with the great extension of the 
upland cultivation. The upland cultivation or Celtic agriculture lasted 
for about a millennium and was brought to an end with comparative 
suddenness by a people of die forest clearings—the English. It was 
not a movement, but a replacement; the invaders made their new 
homes in the valleys, and the old villages and the fields associated with 
them became as though they had never been. 
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1 Transportation is civilization \ and if history is to be taken out 
into the open air she must move along the roadways. Historians, 
except those who ignored the Roman period of set purpose, have always 
realized the importance of the Roman roads. It has not always been 
recognized that movement is essential at all periods for trade and 
warfare,^ and that every period has its own distinctive system of com¬ 
munications, An upland society will have upland roads and a valley 
society will have lowland roads.' Of tire trackways of the neolithic and 
bronze periods we know nothing and can infer little. When we reach 
the upland civilization ot the Early Iron Age we are on more certain 
ground. The ridgeways and harrow-ways that connected the hill¬ 
top forts and the Celtic villages formed a system of communications, 
the excellence of which we are only now beginning to appreciate. We 
are so accustomed to taking the low road that we imagine the high 
road to be a matter of constant climbs and impossible gradients. It is 
true that if a ridge way has to cross a valley it performs the feat ‘ on its 
head \ but this is an exceptional circumstance. The home of the 
ridgeway is a plateau country as distinct from a true mountain land. 
\\ hen tiic ridgeways are studied in relation to the settlements they 
connected, they are found to provide ways that arc rational and easy. 
Dr Fox and Mr I). W, Phillips have some admirable remarks on the 
subject buried in a footnote to their report on the Survey of Offa’s 
Dyke,* and of the start dykes that preceded it. We may disinter a 
few sentences. 

f i i :T h V“ min4tiotl ,hcse Short suggests hint the ancient trackways 

flf Wales uk, ci ic to be mapped and studied with far more care than they have 
yet received, Moving along those controlled by the Mercians in the eighth 
century, one is amadous that there existed, in the mountain turn pics of which 
(tie area examined formed part, a complete system of intercommunication almost 
entirely unrelated to that existing today, The alignments of this system are 
determined bj the watersheds. 1 he ways are essentially ridgeways, refuainj', 
except under stress of absolute necessity, to cross anv strain. . , . The com¬ 
parative ease of movement on these naturally well-drained crai lines is enhanced 
by the absence of marked changes in level. For seven miles the Kerry ridgeway, 
passing through very broken otuntry, does not change level through, more than 
too feet, and this only by gentle gradients. 

I he inhabitants of Wales were thus provided, [>y conforming to geographical 
conditions, with routes which afforded goad going and which for the moat part 
were ory to follow, . . , Him we may conceive of human activity in early times 
proceeding eking levels 500 to icoo feet above those dun we use today in the same 
area* , . * 


6 Archaeotogia Camkrtmh, June 1931. t.xsxvi, i-74 
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The subject of early roads is too large and intricate to be pursued 
further on this occasion. It must suffice to say that they fall into two 
perfectly distinct classes, First are the ridge ways, with their modifica¬ 
tion or development, die harrow-ways. The latter are upland roads 
that do not ding so closely to the water partings as the true ridge ways, 
and do not show quite the same reluctance to cross streams. In a 
different category are the hillside roads, perhaps better called the 
spring-line ways. They arc difficult to date with any certainty but it 
is possible that some of them may go back even to "the Bronze Age. 
The Icknield Way and the Pilgrim's Wav are well-known examples. 
An anomalous third class is the ho!Joiv-ways. They are generally short 
sections of track leading from the upland to the valley, but through roads 
of the other types develop into hollow-ways when they pass down slopes, 

It is a commonplace of criticism that the historians of the greatest 
maritime power of modern times have shown little interest in sea power 
or appreciation of its conditions. Naval history has been relegated to 
specialists instead of being treated as the foundation of national existence. 
It is hardly too much to say that an American historian first explained 
this vital phase of our history to ourselves. If the high seas have been 
neglected, the inland waterways have been ignored. The first and 
the best untechnical account of the matter is contained in the opening 
pages of Mr Hilaire Belloc's Historic Thames. ‘ England he says, 
' has been built up upon the framework of her rivers This is true 
of some periods rather than of all, but it is certainly true of the civiliza¬ 
tion built up by the English and the Danes. The principle should be 
limited to the slow-flowing rivers of the lowlands, because it is 
exceptional for the rivers of the highland zone to be navigable beyond 
the tidal reaches. The essential conditions arc high tides, low water¬ 
sheds, and slow-flowing rivers. 

In the lands that Iwrdor the Mediterranean Sea the tides are 
negligible and no help to navigation, but England feels the full force 
of the ocean tides ana their effect is heightened by their being caught 
in narrowing channels like the English Channel, St. George’s Channel, 
and the Severn Sea. The most spectacular phenomena are the Bore 
of the Severn and the Eagre of the Trent, but it is not only in those 
rivers that the tide makes * a silence in the hills \ The silence in the 
hills admits the noise of the ships. 

1 There are few things more instructive when one is engaged upon 
the history of England than to take a map and mark upon it the head 
of each navigable piece of water and the head of its tideway, for when 
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this has been done all England, with the exception of the Welsh Hills 
and the Pennine, seems to be penetrated by the influence oi the sea 
There may be few things more instructive but how many historians 
have ever done it, or if so have allowed it to influence thdr historical 
outlook t The lowlands of England are a well worn landscape partly 
sunken. Therefore the high tides flow far up the gently graded 
entrance-channels, and from the heads of the tideways boats of shallow 
draught can nose their way up the slow streams to within a short distance 
of their sources. Not only so, but the tributary rivets fonn great fans 
of waterways penetrating most parts of the country. Again, the water¬ 
sheds are low and easy to pass, and the land porterage from one waterway 
to another is never long. The Thames is navigable at least to Lech lade 
and before the digging of the canals it was navigable to Cricklade, 
From these points the journey over the Cotswold country' to the Severn 
on cither of the Avons would be a matter of two or three days even for 
fairly heavy loads. It is sometimes made a matter of wonder how 
goods were transported along found roes medieval roads in cumbersome 
medieval carts. The answer is that for the most part they went bv 

water. | I 

A small amount of delving into the records will prove this to the 
hilt. If the accounts of the building of a castle or an abbey can be 
found, it will generally appear that, unless local materials were very 
accessible, the stone arid the timber came by water. The distribution 
of the Caen stone from Normandy is most instructive, it ' was used 
all over the South and East of England, in the Tower of London, »n 
the freestone oF the Norfolk towers, in Eton College in the fifteenth 
century, in Henry vu’s Chapel at Westminster, and in Buckingham 
Palace some centuries later \ T 

In the seventeenth century Inigo Jones introduced Portland stone 
into the capital. He and his successors used it for the Banqueting 
Hall of Whitehall Palace, the new St. Paul's Cathedral, Somerset 
House, the British Museum, and some of the Government offices. 
The quality of the stone is excellent but the vital factor was the cheap¬ 
ness of the water transport. The quarries are on the sea coast. 

The matter is charmingly set forth in one of Walter Bagehot’s 
shorter essays entitled 1 BoscastfeV The insight of the great economist, 
who could unravel the intricacies of the money market, did not fail 
when he considered the significance of these tiny havens, of which 

1 Eciloc, op. at. t 3. 7 Wickhitn, Tht I 'Mages of England^ 35- 

* Biigehot, Coiltcttd Works, tv, 35+. 
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Boseastle is one among hundreds. They were tire nerve centres of 
their little countrysides, because through them alone could the country¬ 
side obtain the tilings that it needed but could not make. * The sea ' 
(and we may add, the river) * was the railway of those days \ 

The railway was the basic invention of the nineteenth century, 
but in the early stages of the industrial revolution the railway had not 
been invented, hs immediate predecessor was the canal. But the 
canal was no new invention in the sense that the railway was a new 
invention. It was merely a development of a basic system of transport 
stretching back beyond the confines of our written history. It was 
likely that it went back far into prehistory. The Avenue of Stonehenge 
went down to the Avon and the blue stones of Stonehenge came from 
the Preseelly Hills in Pembrokeshire, They could only have come 
by sea and river. Dr Fox's map of the Bronze Age sites shows a 
continuous mass along the whole length of the Thames valley. Quite 
an appreciable number of * finds ’ have been dredged from the river 
bed itself, it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that the Thames 
was a highway of traffic in the Bronze Age, and that water transport 
was used extensively in the megalithic period. ' En gland has been 
built up upon the foundation of her rivers *. 

The most striking, if not the most important, results of the open 
air study of history' have been achieved in the periods before written 
records existed, or when they were few. Many examples could he 
cited. Sir Charles Oman’s attempt to provide a definite historical 
stage for the Wansdyke is a grind one. So is Mr Crawford’s effort to 
connect the Cloven Way with the invasion of Cerdic already mentioned. 
We propose, however, to add a few remarks upon Dr Fox's studies 
of the Dykes. 

Dr Fox began the study with the Cambridgeshire dykes in The 
Archaeology of the Cambridge Region (1923) and continued it in an 
utterly different environment with Off as Dyke in the Marches of Wales. 
Pitt-Rivcra began the investigation of these visible and defensive 
frontiers with Bokcriy Dyke and Wansdyke. He proved that they 
could not have been constructed earlier than the very end of the Roman 
occupation, and were prohabjy later. All later investigation has 
confirmed his conclusion. Where any definite evidence of date is 
available, all the dykes have been shown to belong to the Dark Ages. 
Any suggestions of a prehistoric origin or of * Belgic Ditches ' must 
be definitely abandoned. This positive conclusion of archaeology is 
supported by historical reasoning, A visible frontier is of particular 
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utility to a higher civilization in uncomfortable contact with a lower. 
It says dearly to the undesirables and; the out landers—"You arc not 
wanted, thus far shall thou go and no further \ These conditions 
obtained in vary ing circumstances and at different times throughout the 
Dark Ages. And the oriein of the idea is dear. These people had 
before their eyes the remnant* of a civilization far higher than their 
own which had treated a like problem in a similar manner but with 
greater efficiency* Tiic dykfc$ of the Dark Ages sire the echoes of 
Hadrian’s Wall and the German Limes. 

Of die interest and fascination of the study of these defensive 
frontiers there is no doubt. As Dr I*on says :• 

‘ 'Hie special fasdniiiioii which die linear earthwork has for tlit field worker 
ift here revdlrd. r f 11 c survey of a work of this dust vividly brings home to e,lc 
student & forgotten England : an island mainly covered by forest, whose vallc} a 
were swamps in which the rivers followed devious and changing courses. lierlts 
of gravel bv streams and riven, sandy heaths, chalk down-lands, limestone ridges, 
and, in the West and North, the ancient rocks which form the itifllintsinous 
backbone of the countiv, were eilhcr open or sparsely forested and suitable in 
great measure for man's dwelling-places, his primitive agriculture, his traffic, 
and the sustenance of his flocks md herds. Human activity in southern Bntsufl 
was tlius, geographically speaking, strictly limited, and movement was canalized 
—restricted for die most part to definite routes, the position and eatent of which 
were determined by Lhe geological structure of the country 

The most valuable results of the survey of Offa’s Dyke were those 
least expected. It was proved that the line of the work must have been 
settled by a negotiated treaty, that its lay-out must have been the work 
of a single mind, that its construction was skilful and adaptable, and 
that the openings through it were carefully selected and closely guarded. 
But the insight of Dr Fox produced conclusions far more interesting 
than these. 

He observed, especially in Montgomeryshire, where the dyke 
definitely enters the upland country, that its alignment was of two 
Types distributed with apparent irregularity. In the first type the 
alignment of the earthwork was demonstrably straight between two 
points visible from one another. In the second type the lav-out did 
not diverge in a marked manner from the straight line but the actual 
course was sinuous. The explanation of the first type was clear. 
The country was open when the dyke was made, and the drawring of a 
straight line presented no difficulty. But what of the second, the 
sinuous, portion ? The suggested e xplanation is that the dyke was here 

* Asnoom, June 1919, HI, 138, 
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driven through forest and jungle. The engineer laid out his straight 
line even ill the forest, but when the gangs came to dig it out the frailties 
of human nature prevailed. They avoided the thickest dumps, and 
went round the largest trees instead of felling them. 

The consequences of this deduction arc far-reaching. In an age 
and a country from which we have no contemporary local record any 
kind, we can define precisely the limits of the forest ami the sown. 
In this way we can formulate conclusions as to the economic conditions 
of the Mercian borderland in the eighth century that could be drawn in 
no other way. 

From a more southerly section of the dyke can be drawn an 
inference no less informative. Dr Fox proved (in correction of previous 
observers) that the moment it touched the richest agricultural land of 
the Herefordshire plain it disappeared completely, except for a few 
isolated stretches. Here was an anomaly indeed, but a convincing 
theory was forthcoming to solve it. Geological structure supplied the 
due. The dyke disappeared at the very point where it touched the 
outcrop of the Old Red Sandstone, There is abundant evidence, 
physical and liistorical, that the Old Red Sandstone under natural 
conditions carried a forest growth of exceptional density. Therefore 
the conclusion is that all that smiling land of laden orchards and white - 
faced cattle was untouched forest in the eighth century. The short 
intermittent sections of dyke mark the only points at which settlement 
had occurred. The rest was impenetrable jungle and no dyke was made 
through it because none was necessary. A visible frontier is not 
required where there is no man to see it. Here again is an historical 
fact of the utmost unportance that history can only observe when she 
has been taken out into the open air. 

The portions of the dyke in the lower Wye give rise to a more 
beautiful piece of historical inference. From a point above Hereford 
to Red brook die great river was itself the boundary. At this point 
the dyke recommences and climbs to the edge of the high plateau on 
the left or English bank of the river. There, along one of the most 
magnificent pieces of scenery in the country—■' a plateau edge over¬ 
looking a swift river in a winding gorge, a gorge which is narrow, 
precipitously flanked, and in places boo leet deep '—ran the great 
frontier to its termination at Sedbury cliffs on the banks of the tidal 
Severn. Whatever may have influenced King Offa in choosing this 
line, we may be certain that obtaining a glorious view, even over Wales, 
was not the paramount consideration in his mind. The inference drawn 
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by Dr Fox is that here again we have evidence of a negotiated treaty; 
evidence written plainly on the face of the countryside. The dyke 
starts the last lap of its southward journey just above Redbrook, 
Red brook Is the highest point on the river which the exceptional tides 
of this estuary ever reach. The main clue to the line of the dyke in this 
portion is therefore that it was designed to leave the tidal water on both 
banks in the hands of the Welsh. The Welsh were established there, 
and Olfa wisely decided to secure peace by leaving the timber trade 
and the salmon fishing in their hands. Records attest the importance 
of the timber trade in the Middle Ages, and even now Tidcnham Chase 
is being exploited by the Forestry Commissioners as an annex of the 
royal and ancient Forest of Dean. As for the fishing, who has not 
enjoyed Wye salmon as a special treat ? The truth of this explanation 
is attested not only by the general line of the dyke, but by two marked 
features. A great loop of the river, although on the English bank, is 
left in the hands of the Welsh, and the dyke is carried across the neck 
of the loop* This contained the hamlet of Lancaul (Landeswet) which 
ivas still Welsh at the time of King Edwy's charter to the monks of 

Bath in 956.'• . 

Again, a short distance below Chepstow the dyke suddenly turns 
away from the river and passes in a straight line to its termination on 
Sedbury cliffs. The effect of this was to leave the mouth of the river 
and the peninsula of Beach ley on i he Welsh side of the dyke. Beach 1 tv 
still contained a hamlet of Welsh sailors, then paying rent, in the time 
of King Edwy ; and, more remarkable still, it had a Welsh lord right 
through the Middle Ages, when the whole of the sea*plain of South 
Wales was strongly held by the Normans and 1 heir successors. So 
here we have complete evidence of a seaport and a fishery deliberately 
left in the possession of its immemorial holders. 

Nevertheless, subject to one exception. The Roman road frotn 
Glcvum (Gloucester) to Venta Silurtim (Caerwent) crossed the Wye 
by a bridge, the piles of which are still in the river bed, at 'luishill 
just above Chepstow. The bridge may or may not have survived to 
the time of Qffa, but the crossing certainly did. At this point there is a 
gap in the frontier and no dyke or natural obstacle exists on the English 
side, but the dyke on both sides of the gap does down to the river bank. 
The purpose of this arrangement is plain. Offa was quite willing to 
leave the trade and die fishery in the hands of their Welsh holders. 


■" SeclmlHn, Engtiik Viilaftt Cammunity, 149. 
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but a bridge-head, on a through route was another matter. The soldier 
intervened and said that while trade and fishing could remain £ree> 
he and he alone must hold the passage of the river. 

This must end our examples and our discussion. No true history 
<3n be written without documents ; they arc the life-blood of the 
study. As Lord Acton explained so dearly, history became scientific 
us it passed from the age ot the chronicles to the age of the documents. 
But there is one document that no historian can neglect except at 
grave peri!, and that is the face of the country. It is not easy to read ; 
to many it conveys neither message nor meaning. The man who 
would read tt must own the tools of the trade. He must have assimilated 
the main facts of stratigraphical geology' and be able to apply them. 
He must know the principles of transport by water and by land, and 
what forms of movement are natural and easy, and what are distasteful 
and difficult. He must know the principles of strategy and tactics, 
and the conditions that govern the movements of bodies of men. He 
must [rave an eye for a military position, and an eye for a commercial 
position. He must know where and how men lived at different levels 
of civilization, the conditions that attracted them and the reasons 
thetefor. Above all he must be able to read a map, to appreciate what 
is significant in geographical control, to have an eye for country and a 
feeling for landscape. He must love the high places of the earth and 
have felt ' the tangle of the isles \ And he must remember that this 
knowledge can be gained in one way and one way only—by tramping 
the country on his own feet. 

But the matter has a still deeper significance. The English people 
are a people of the open air. From the time of their first landing they 
avoided towns and sought open villages. The real English stock 
never taken kindh 1 it' towns, even when eircurastances have forced 
urban life upon it. The Mediterranean type of town has never 
become acclimatized here. Even now the ideal of English town- 
planning is the garden-city—.j town that is made to look as little like 
a town and as much like a bit of the country as it possibly can. So the 
conclusion is plain. The true life of England is a life of the great 
spaces and the open air, and the historian who would portray that life 
rightly must l>e a man of the open air. 
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Aspects of the Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
Periods in Western Europe 

By Jacquetta Hawses 

O P all the prehistoric periods yc( distinguished in Western fiurope 
the Neolithic hits suffered the hardest fate. Having in the nasi 
enjoyed a seemingly secure and important position in the field 
of prehistory, with an estimated duration of several thousand vears, 
this unfortunate period has of fate been so assailed before and behind 
that its very existence has been called in question. In Britain, however, 
recent researches seem to have rescued our Neolithic from complete 
extinction by the encroaching Mesolithic and Bronze Ages, and given 
it an established position once more, allicit a more humble one than it 
occupied in its days of undue inflation. Because it has become better 
understood, an epoch to which formerly thousands of years were 
allocated is now limited to hundreds. 

Very recently Mr Stuart Pigeon lias published a careful analysis of 
British ' Neolithic ’ pottcrv, 1 which has done much to give solidarity 
and meaning to the period as a whole. Plainly, however, the British 
evidence cannot be fully understood without consideration of continental 
origins and relationships. For the Windmill Hill culture of Britain, so 
clearly defined by Mr Piggott, this consideration is made difficult by 
a lack of scientific work in important areas of France and elsewhere. 
The difficulty was made evident in the companion paper to Mr Piggott’s, 
where Professor Childe 1 discussed certain groups of supposedly 
neolithic continental pottery and their affinities with Windmill Hill ; 
it is the aim of the present paper to supplement some aspects of his 
work. 

Professor Chikle dealt particularly with the three groups of 
Mlchelsberg, Chassey and Breton pottery, all members, like the 


* Arehaeokgieai Jourjml, 1931, lxxxvju , 67-159. 

* Ibid ,37-66. 
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Windmill HUI ware, of the great Western family first shown by 
Schuchhardt to owe its individual character to a derivation from leather 
prototypes. These three groups, wltile showing a family likeness, 
each possess distinctive features which are the nut lira I results of divergent 
specialization. The fact that Windmill Hill pottery is without thest- 
leatures suggests to Professor Childe that the British culture split early 
from the Western stem. This is perfectly in accordance with the 
evidence from Mr Ketllcr’s classic section at Windmill Hill itself. 
Here Air Piggott has been able to expound the division of the Neolithic 
into two phases : that from the lowest levels, characterized by pottery 
confined almost entirely to his simple forma a, 6 and c, he calls Windmifl 
Hill A, i, while the upper levels where the pottery shows greater sophisti¬ 
cation of form, with carination and thickened rim, represents ins A 2, 
This morphological development must have covered a considerable 
period, and a sterile layer indicates a further lapse of time before the 
llrst appearance of Peterborough and Beaker ware, vi’hich can be dated 
soon after 2000 B.c, An early dating for the introduction of the 
Windmill Hill culture into Britain is therefore made probable by the 
evidence from the type station. Thus it would appear that Professor 
Childe may have made his survey at too late a period of the continental 
development to find the closest analogies to Windmill Hill, The present 
writer believes that if an earlier one be made, it Teveals a * * Western ’ 
culture in which little specialization has taken place, a culture which 
shows much closer affinities with the earliest Windmill Hill of this 
country . Let us then cast further back to see what possibilities there 
are to be considered in an attempt to trace the ancestry of the cultures 
Professor Childe has discussed. 

The Western Mesolithic cultures, in particular the Tardenoisian, 
plainly look backward to the palaeolithic rather than forward to the 
neolithic ; but it has been claimed that the early neolithic 1 pick ’ 
culture of northwest Europe, in which Tardenoisian survivals can be 
traced, played an important part in the production of the Western 
Neolithic, This supposition throws a heavy responsibility upon the 
slender and elusive Campignian culture of North France and Belgium, 
a responsibility which it is in no way able to bear. It has been proved 
by Schwantes 1 that the classical French sites for this culture are no 
earlier than the Chassey period, while the early date of the ‘ Alt- 
Campignien ’ of Belgium ha3 been discredited by Van Giffcn 4 . It is 


s Germania, *vi, 177—Ss- * See references quoted in ibid. 
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indeed clear that the Campignian should be regarded merely as a late 
and poor extension of die Forest Cultures of the Baltic area, incapable 
of giving rise unaided to any of the cultural innovadons of the Western 
Neolithic, Plainly these elements must ultimately derive from the 
Near East, although undergoing development and change in the West. 
The old story of the diffusion of neolithic culture from the eastern 
Mediterranean by a moving race of megalith builders has long been 
discredited. Not only are megaliths proved to be associated with 
entirely different culture-traits in different geographical areas, but also 
the dolmen, generally regarded as the basic form, is now found to be 
absent in many areas where its presence is essential to the credibilitv of 
the old theory. Moreover in the Iberian Peninsula, a natural link 
between hast and West, whatever the debated megalithic sequence 
may be, it is certain that the oldest neolithic culture, the Almerian, is 
non-megalithk in character. It cannot therefore be held that megaliths 
are an original feature of the neolithic culture of the West, for this must 
have been already established before their earliest appearance. Rather 
we must picture a ‘ megalithic idea ' forming essentially not a culture 
but □ religion, diffusing and becoming superimposed in many differing 
forms upon a wide variety of cultures. 

The Danube corridor forms another possible route for the intro¬ 
duction of the germs of the Western Neolithic, linking, as it docs, 
eastern Europe and ultimately the Aegean with the West, where the 
Omalian ol Belgium marks the furthest extension of the Danubian 
culture. However, this culture is so highly specialized as to lie un¬ 
mistakable and Professor Childc has been obliged to admit 6 that it 
cannot be held responsible for many essential h western ’ features. 
Notably the western forms of celt completely exclude the ' shoe-last 1 
variety so typical of the Danubian, while the gourd-like Danubian pottery' 
canmu have given rise to the ‘ leathery ' Westcnkerctmik. 

Having dismissed mesolithic survivors, megalith-building voyagers 
and Danubian peasant colonists, what culture sufficiently early for our 
purpose remains to be considered Thanks to the pioneer work of 
M. Vouch on Lake Ncuchatel, we can now confidently put forward the 
earliest Neolithic of the West Swiss lake-dwellings. As Professor Childe 
has pointed out*, M. Vougi's work gives new meaning to Reinerth’s 
division of Switzerland into an Eastern and a Western culture province ; 
the eastern due to Danubian inspiration, the other now to be considered 


1 Danulx in Pr* history ^ i jz. 
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quite distinct and. truly western in character. This becomes significant 
when it is admitted that M Vouga is surely right in correlating the 
flooding between AichbOhl i and n in east Switzerland, not with that 
between his periods 1 and i t on I .akeNeuchitcl,as suggested by Rvincrth, 
but rather between his tr and in. Thus Vouga's period r will be 
absolutely earlier than the first appearance of Dantibian influence in 
east Switzerland, probably before ijoo b.c., and contemporary with 
Danubian | further east. Now Professor Childe has conceded that 
many elements in what we shall henceforth refer to as Vouga I are of 
a western facies/ notahly celts, pi tits tranchets and Eromer wheat, 
but it appears to the present writer that the pottery,so far from confusing 
this evidence as he suggests, strongly corroborates it. If FIG. 1 , a-b be 
compared with fig. i t c-f, it will be evident that in form the vessels of 
Vouga i closely resemble the early Windmill Hill examples. Piggott's 
forms a and u are very prevalent, with or without simple lugs. The 
shallow bowl with twin lugs and the * vase hie unique 1 are the only 
typical shapes without close parallels from Windmill Hill. The paste 
of this early pottery is like that of the British ware in being well smoothed 
and containing large grits. Ornamentation is practically non-existent, 
but small pierced holes below the rim afford another parallel. 

Nor is this culture confined to Switzerland. It may be traced over 
the French border in the lake-dwellings of the Jura. In the material 
from the site on Lake Chalain the antler sleeves and pendant forms 
(fig. 2, d) as well as the pottery (fig. 2 , a-c) seem to prove that this 
settlement had already commenced during Vouga I, although it probably 
stagnated until the Bronze Age when, as ive shall see (p, 35) applied! 
strip-ware came in from the south. The Jura camp of Montmoret 
appears, although poorer, to have had a similar history' and must have 
been occupied by the same people. 

Further, at the famous hut unpublished site of Camp de C'hassey 
(Saone-et-Loirc) there is strong evidence for the existence of this same 
culture at a period preceding that of the decorated ware. Here again 
can be distinguished a series of pots of Piggott’s forms A and B (fig. 3) 1 
they have simple lugs and are of a well smoothed paste containing 
grits like the earliest lake-dwelling pottery, but contrasting with the 
decorated forms which are either burnished or sandy in texture and 
are usually very elaborate, with carination, multi pi creed lugs, etc. The 
occurrence of unheeled antler sleeves, rectangular schist and segmented 
antler pendants, as in Vouga 1, gives substance to the ceramic evidence. 


1 Danube t 1 72. 
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This division of the Camp de Chassey pottery into an earlier 
plain and a later decorated group seems to find confirmation in the 
South, where we can now further trace our early western ceramic. 
Frequent in the material from South French eave*site$ is the occurrence 
of a ware characterized by finely incised designs and multi pie reed lugs 
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almost identical with the decorated Chassey; also common is a plain ware 
with simple lugs. A lack of scientific excavation has hitherto obscured 
any understanding of a possible significance in this differentiation. 
Now, however, M. Helena of Narbonne is excavating the cave habitation 
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site of Bize (Aude) where this incised ware occurs dearly tilled 
above a level yielding only unomamented pottery with uneb bo rated 
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lugs. This level, it is perhaps worth noting, was separated bv a sterile 
layer from the underlying mesolithic, showing that here at least mere 
was no continuity between the two cultures. The material from this 
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site is as yet insufficient to give a dear idea of the prevailing forms of 
the nlain ceramic, nor with the single exception of a leaf-ehsped arrow¬ 
head is there anything other than pottery from this horizon. "Yet more 
work mav well make possible a classification of the already existing 
material from the cave-sites, a task which at present would be hazardous. 
Already dvere is enough evidence to justify the claim that the culture, 
as typified by its pottery, which we have recognized in Britain, western 
Switzerland and the Jura lake-dwellings and seen to have preceded the 
decorated ware at Camp de Chassey, occurs also in the Midi, Now 
Professor Childe has already noted that there are many elements in 
the South French cave-culture which are common to Vouga l Ln 
Switzerland.* Thus Reinerth’s original contention 1 that a Western 
Culture travelled up the Rhone Valley to she Swiss Lakes tiiay well 
have incorporated, even while distorting, the historical truth. 

What was the further extension of this culture in northwest Europe 
it is as yet impossible to judge ; it must have spread northward and 
ultimately come into contact with the southern fringes of the Baltic t 1 orest 
cultures m North Prance and Belgium. It is even conceivable that the 
ill-defined term Campignian may have served to cloak its existence in 
this area. The early Danubian ii period saw the western area cut off 
from the Forest cultures by the interposition of the * Bandkcramik ‘ 
wedge extending as far as the Omahan of Belgium ; the Western 
Culture makes its appearance on the Lower Rhine only in a developed 
form, as the Michels berg, after the Bandkcramik had already become 
established there, Concerning the diffusion of the Western Culture 
to Britain, a study of such material as we have suggests that the earliest 
Windmill Hill pottery stands closer to that of Vouga t than to the Midi 
ceramic. This would seem to be evidence against a seaborne diffusion 
from the South for the British culture. The fact that in the jura the 
lake-settlement of Chalain and the Camp of Monrmoret were simul¬ 
taneously inhabited by the same people shows that in this early neolithic, 
as commonIv in subsequent periods, lake-dwellings and camps were 
but alternative forms of habitation. This consideration strengthens 
the link connecting the earliest lake-dwellings of the continent and the 
earliest fortified camps of Britain, 

Here then we have attempted to establish the existence of a Western 
Culture which is both pre-metal and non-megalithic, hut which cannot 
be derived either from the Baltic or from the Danube. I^t us now 
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advance a step and consider (he field once more at the period chosen 
by Professor Childe for his survey, when this early culture Had developed 
into several well differentiated cultural groups retaining onlycertain 
dements in common as an ancestral inheritance. We will begin in the 
north of our area with the relatively well known Mi chela berg culture. 
Professor Childe has shown that this culture has considerable Danubian 
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influence and that in lime it may confidently be assigned to the m 
phase of the Danube which it may even have outlasted. 10 In his 
subsequent paper he stresses the essentially Western character of the 
Michelsberg, 11 particularly as manifested by the pottery. Ji seems 
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very probable that this culture with its pile-dwellings and fortified 
p™ 1 !®* cells hsftcd in antler sleeves ana its " leathery * Tjottery, was 
indeed a descendant of our early Western Culture as represented by 
Vougai i p which, having absorbed Danuhian influences and developed 
specialis'd forms of its own, spread down the Rhine during the Upper 
Neolithic and Chaleolithic periods of West Switzerland. 

r I he relationship and approximate contemporaneity of the Michels - 
berg and decorated Chassey * cultures is easily demonstrable. Chasscy 
incised ornament of the early style occurs on Mich els berg ware from 
stations on the Upper Rhine, while at Fort Harrouard (Eure-et-Loir) 
baking-plates of the orthodox Michelsberg type occur from both levels 



and the pottery forms are very* similar, 1 * It has already been mentioned 
(P* 2 9 ) t ^ at , pottery characterized by incised geometric decorations 
and multi pierced lugs occurs at many sites in die South French 
cave-culture. Decoration, which is invariably geometric, is commonly 
executed in finely incised lines with interior hatching (fig. 4, a-d) but 
sometimes in rows of punctuations (fig. a, e). Frequent motifs are 
triangles, chevrons, and zigzags. These designs may be encrusted in 
white or red day, a feature which finds parallels in the Cliassey culture 
notably at Fort Harrouard and Catenoy. Rows of applied knobs are 
also typical (fig. 5, i)* In general the ornamentations show a remarkably 

11 Abb6 Philippe, Cmg Ann&s de F ouillrt au Fort Hatttmard, lay. 
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close similarity to that of Chassey ware. Long lugs with three or more 
perforations, Hat applied multiple rccd strip (fl&tes de Pan) are again 
identical with Chassey examples. In the pottery forms this resemblance 
is no leas noticeable. Carmatcd Iwwls are typical, pottery lids not 
uncommon, while at the Grotte de Bize M. Helena has found fragments 
of a twin cup. Plain vessels, identical in form and paste with the 
decorated examples, clearly belong to the same class (FIG. 5, 2}. 

In an attempt to date this pottery in the South of France the 
evidence from the Grottc de Bize is again invaluable, for here the 
decorated level was stratified under corded beaker ware. Further 
information is forthcoming from this same district. A series of careful 
excavations has enabled M. Helena to divide the cave-culture of the 
Aude district into four chronological periods. The decorated ware 
described above is typical of the first of his divisions, of which the 
Trou du Loup affords a representative example. At this site the 
pottery includes a round-bottomed bow-1 with multi pierced lugs and 
a small carinated vase ornamented with hatched triangles. Other 
material from this burial-site will here he enumerated as typical of this 
class. 

Flint: 

7 tranchet arrow heads 
7 tanged and barbed arrow heads 
4 leaf-shaped arrow heads 
I broad-edged arrow head of Egyptian type 
i delicate leaf-shaped lance head 
Numerous blades 

Beads of Serpentine and Callais 

Rectangular schist plaques 

The three other divisions of M. Helena’s classification may be 
conveniently enumerated here. 

His second period is typified by beakers, and marks the first 
appearance in the Audc of metal and applied strip finger-tip ware ; the 
Grottc de Falaise is a representative site, 'flic third phase is a develop¬ 
ment of the second, the well known perks a aikttes can be taken as 
the type fossil. Bronze is now abundant, as for example at the site 
of the Grotte du Ruisseau. Les Monges. Typical of the fourth period 
are arrow heads with long tangs and barbs of Iberian type ; that 
this phase lasts welt into the Iron Age is proved by the occurrence 
of Hallstatt pottery at some sites and even a fragment of a HalLstait 
fibula at Grottc des Escaliers, Armissan. To thb period belongs die 
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developed applied strip-ware and, although the finger-tip form begins 
in Henna’s period n, Bosch Gtmpcra’s early dating"lor this ware seems 
dearly to be at fault. 11 Strong support for'this contention comes from 
the Gard district where, at ike Grotte Meyrance, applied strip-ware is 
fonnd with a bronze dagger and beaded bronze bracelets, L his ware 
penetrated as far as the Jura, occurring abundantly at the lake-dwellings 
of Chalain and Clairvaus;. (See p. 37), 

To return to the decorated ware ; M. Helena has never found 
metal associated w ith it in the Audc, but at the Nfoxrpole Canteperdrix, 
Gard, it occurs with a conical bone button with v-perforation and a 
strip of bronze ornamented with incised triangles. Thus there is clear 
evidence that in the South of France, at the mouth of the Rhone and 
at least as far west as t lie Audc, an incised pottery very closely related 
to the decorated Chassey was dominant immediately before the period 
of beakers there, in this area it clearly dates from the Chalcolithic, 
but it must l>t emphasized that this dries not imply that metal was in 
use further north. The Mediterranean character of many dements 
of the Chassey culture has long heen recognized, J + Evidence, therefore, 
all suggests dial this culture was introduced from the South by way of 
the Rhone valley to the Camp de Chassey region, where it was super¬ 
imposed on the earlier plain ware culture which it had already encoun¬ 
tered in the Midi. Thence it must have spread as far north as the 
Upper Rhine and westwards to the Sdnc-et-Oise area where we find 
it so richly represented at Fort ILrmmard and Catenoy. Belatedly it 
spread further west to Brittany where only the later forms as dis¬ 
tinguished by Philippe at Harrouard 11 are of common occurrence. 
Fhe decorated wanes of the Camp de Chassey and Fort Harroimrd 
regions, although strongly resembling the incised wares of the Midi, 
naturally show some differentiation, particularly in the great popularity 
of the vase support and the ornamentation in alternately hatched and 
unhatched triangles (adamier), neither of which is prevalent in the south. 
The culture did not penetrate thoroughly as far east as the Jura, 
but a multi pierced lug from the so-called Upper Neolithic level at 
Montmoret may betoken a slight influence. 

[t is now time to turn to a discussion of a type of jittery frequently 
associated with the incised ware in the South of France which, apart 
from its inherent interest, has a direct bearing upon British problems. 


11 Rftiilttikon, iy, i, 12 If. u Dididrtte. Mattutl ,!, 559 ff. 
li .Ybbi Pliilippe, Cinq AnrJfi dr FouilUs au Fort /Tarroujrd, pi. nrv. 
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This is the ware a cannelure. Professor Chi Id t in his paper 11 refers 
to a bowl now in the St, Germain museum from Via la. Card, which he 
with great perspicacity relates to the well known vases from Conguel, 
Brittany, ami thence with British examples. A more certain connexion 
can now be established and the question of date discussed. This 
ware is greyish black in colour and usually burnished; bowls like that 
from Viala are a common form and a flattened tubular lug is typical, 
The most distinctive feature is the ornamentation executed in wide 
rounded grooves by means of some blunt-nosed tool. Concentric 
semicircles combined with panels of vertical lines is a usual motif 
(fig. 4, but various combinations of horizontal and vertical lines 
arranged in panels are also common. This ware is of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the cave burials of South France at least from Gard to A tide, 
where it is almost invariably associated with the incised ware already 
described.* * Now unmistakable sherds of this ware are to be found 
among the material from the promontory fort of Pen Richard (Charentc 
Inferieure) 1 *,where the peculiar ‘eye’ pottery is identical in paste 
and in the execution of the design with the ware a cannelure. At 
the Grottc AvatiJe sur Chize, Deux Sevres, this eye pottery occurs 
with a much cruder ware ornamented in panels of rough zigzags and 
horizontal grooved line-* similar to one of the bowls from Conguel. 
This chain of evidence leaves little douhl that the Conguc! bowls and 
other Quibcron examples, although of cruder paste and execution, are 
directly connected with, and probably imitations of, the ware it cannelure 
of the South French caves. In regard to a possible extension of influence 
to Britain the writer believes that die relationship suggested between the 
Quibcron group and that of Beadiarra (Kintyre) and Lame was well 

i ustihed. The immediate derivation of both groups from the South 
'rench ceramic is at least as well substantiated by the foregoing 
evidence as is the recent claim for a Baltic influence in the British group. 
One of the Bcacharra pots is decorated in die true grooved technique 
and there seems little reason against assigning the use of cord on other 
vessels from this site and on the Larue sherds to a Peterborough 
influence. Evidence for the dating of this group in the South of France 
is not lacking. It has already been said that it constantly accompanies 

11 ArchaeologicalJtHtrwal, 1931, lxxxvhi, 37-66. 

* Examples thus associated come from the dept. Card at the Grout Salpetricre, 
Vcwpftlc tahtcperdfii, Grottc tit I'lroHe, Grottc St, V^f^donc, Grottc Ftotniprit. 
Fruitj dept. Audc : Trail du Loup, 

17 Maiinaux, 1883-3, 5°5f f 
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the incised ware which we have there assigned to the Chakolithic 
period, but further it occurs abundantly at the NScropole CanUperdrix, 
conveniently associated with a conical button with v-perforation and 
a Small fragment of bronze. It seems, therefore, that the South 
French ware & cannelure may safely be considered chakolithic; but 
its western influence, if such an influence be admitted, perhaps preceded 
the extension of the use of metal to the remote regions of Brittany and 
Northwest Britain. 

This discussion naturally leads up to the third of Professor Chiltie’s 
western groups, the Breton, The essential point to be emphasized is 
surely the extreme lateness of this culture. At Conguel the grooved 
pots were found stratified below' beakers, but at the settlement of Er 
Yoh M. Pemiart has found sherds very similar to the zigzag Conguel 
variety clearly associated with beaker, an occurrence which should not 
be unexpected when It is considered that the probable prototype in 
the South is there only immediately pre-beaker (p. 35.) There is no 
sure indication that any Breton megalith antedates the arrival of beakers 
In the peninsula, a conclusion which is supported by the Channel 
Islands* evidence 1 * and further by the recognized lateness of the 
Chassey influence. Nor must it be forgotten that Mr E, T. Leeds 1 * 
and others have shown the vase support, that most typical product of 
the Chassey influence, to be in some way the inspiration for the British 
Middle Bronze Age incense cup. It follows that in the Breton western 
ceramic with its typical carinated bowls, and in the Channel Islands 
equivalent, may be recognized the last certain descendant of our old 
western family. 

Meanwhile, in Britain, Windmill Hill pottery shows the simple 
forms of the first of -Mr Piggott's phases developing the carinated shapes, 
evolved tugs and use of ornament characteristic of the second. There 
is as yet no evidence, though it may well soon appear, to prove that the 
second great group of British Neolithic pottery, the Peterborough, was 
introduced before this later phase. 

In its fullest extent the period under discussion saw the main 
series of impulses which diffused the * Mcgalithic Idea * about the 
Atlantic and North Sea coasts. As vve have already suggested this 
4 idea 4 seems to have imposed itself upon the different cultures against 
which it came in contact, with the result that varying responses to the 

1P Kciittrick* Charm*f hlur.dj, p* 9* 

** Archatologfeat Journal, 1931. lxxkyiii, 52. 
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stimulus gave rise to a number of distinct groups of megalithic archi¬ 
tecture. Among die western groups the long barrows of Britain had a 
comparatively early beginning. They form an example which may be 
held to illustrate, as well as any, the original independence of this 
* idea ’ from the cultures which it affected. It readied this country, in 
the writer's opinion, at a period corresponding with the late Ai or 
early Az phase of Windmill Hill, shortly tiefore or after the arrival of 
the Peterborough people. Certainly pottery' representing both cultures 
occurs in long barrows. That the Peterborough is much more rarely 
found in this context is surely mainly due to the pre-eminently eastern 
distribution of the culture in contrast with that of the early long barrows. 
In support of this belief is the recent discovery' of Peterborough ware 
in the only long barrow of the Lincolnshire’group which has seen 
excavation. Any original connexion between the introduction of the 
W indmill Hill culture and megaliths into this country is incompatible 
with die main thesis of this paper. But admittedly we require more 
than existing British evidence alone if we are to deny it absolutely. 

We have now treated of the three ceramic groups of the Chassey, 
Michclsberg and Breton cultures, which, despite external influence and 
internal development, still show their common descent from a general 
Western Culture. Let us conclude with some tentative suggestions 
concerning that culture of die Seine, Oise and Marne basins which b 
generally recognized to be of distinct origin from these three groups 
across which it cuts geographically. Thb SOM Culture has many 
distinctive features 1 ® hut perhaps most distinctive of all is the typical 
vase form with everted run, well marked shoulder, and splayed foot 
(fig. 6 a). Now Dr Vogt of Zurich has recognized a close affinity 
between this ware and the pottery of the ‘ Middle Neolithic * of Vouga, 
which he would term Horgcn after a site on the Lake of Zurich, "it 
can be seen by comparing figs. 6 a and 6 b-c and Arch. Jmirn, lxxxviii, 
page 47, how very red b this resemblance both in general form and 
in detail—particularly in the constructions of the bases. At the 
euchatol stations this Middle Neolithic is stratified over the Karly 

. !rie ,C . "I separated by a sterile layer and from which 

it diffcra entirely both in the form and paste of its pottery. At Crufensee 
in northern Switzerland it occurs above the Michels berg and below the 
icknuTkemtmk levels, and at Utoque, Lake Zurich, it is again found 
below schnurkcramtk The pottery' evidence, striking though it is. 


14 ? 


ArthMaSopcatJournnl, 1931, umreiri, 49. Kendrick, Axe Agr. 
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would bo insufficient alone to establish a connexion between the Horgen 
and sou cultures, but there is one other point which further supports 
it. In the Marne Valley the Abb£ Favret lias detected the presence 
of pile-dwellings among the marshes bordering the river ; none has 
yet been excavated but they yield unmistakable sherds of SOM pottery. 
The origin of the two cultures and the nature of their relationship are 
alike obscure, nor is there space here to disc less the problems involved. 
The purpose of ihb brief reference b only to hint that the relationship 
is real; further investigations alone can elucidate it. 



Fkl & fikril£fc<| 

A, SOM VASE- AlI.&K CtUTVBRTB DBS MISREATJJL-SEIMES-L-r OJSE 
». MIDDLE N EOLITH IT. LAKE KlL'CHATltt 
C. MIDDLE NEOLITHIC. LAKE OP ZORICH 

Some attempt has already been made to establish a relative 
chronology for the various cultures here discussed. In order to effect 
this more securely we took longingly for some infallible touchstone to 
Slide us ; there seems some hope that thb may be found in Grand 
Pressignv flint-work. It is improbable that the exportation of. this 
remarkable product of the Indre-et~Loire f in its most technically 
specialized form, should have lasted for any great length of time. Its 
presence or absence in a given culture must, then, help to establish its 
chronological relation with any other. In applying this test it seems 
significant that the products of the Grand Pressigny industry do not 
appear on Lake NeucMtei until period rv of Vouga’s classification, 
nor do they form p3rt of the British Windmill Hill culture. On the 
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other hand they occur at many Michelsberg sites and in both levels at 
Fort Harrouard 11 : The}" are often found in Breton megaliths, and are 
one of the recognized features of the SOM culture. Corroboration for 
the Grand Press igny evidence can be sought from a study of the 
occurrence of perforated stone axes. These are not found until 
Vouga’s second period on Neuch&tel nor in Britain before they appear 
in company with beakers, but they are well known in Michels berg and 
SOM contexts. Thut! both these channels supply evidence which 
harmonizes very agreeably with that which has gone before, yet our 
knowledge of either is sadly inadequate. 

The table {page 41) will help to summarize our conclusions. 
We have postulated the existence in Western Europe of an early culture 
which was not wholly autochthonous, yet which owed its inspiration 
neither to the civilization of the Danube nor to such picturesque 
voyagers as the * Children of the Sun \ This culture we have identified 
in South and East France, West Switzerland and Britain, but its limits 
cannot as yet be determined. Nor is it possible to do more titan 
speculate as 10 its origin and lines of diffusion. General probability 
has suggested that the movement in our area was from the South of 
France up the Rhone valley to Switzerland, and thence to Britain by 
a route which certainly did not touch upon Brittany. We have sup* 
ported the view that this early Western Culture was established on the 
West Swiss lakes during the first Danubian period. 

We have claimed that upon this followed a period which saw the 
breaking up of cultural unity through geographical separation and 
diverse external influences. During this phase of differentiation a 
branch from the western stem showing Danubian influence extended 
down the Rhine as the Michelsberg culture. Contemporaneously 
an influence, manifested in more sophisticated pottery, spread from 
Southeast France northwards and then westwards, imposing itself 
upon its predecessor to form the Chassey culture. A belated impulse 
brought the Chasscy further west, where it joined with other elements 
to form the familiar yet elaborate cultural pattern of Chalcolithic 
Brittany. Another element in this pattern was due to that SOM culture 
which cut across our area from Belgium to the Channel Islands, as an 
intruder alien to our western stock. Meanwhile, following upon a 
period of severe flooding, the West Swiss lakes were resettled by a people 
whose culture showed some continuity with their predecessors but 


tl Philippe, Criffl Amahs de Fn tiller tat Fori flarrouard, jji. 
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incorporated other quite new features. Their pottery has suggested a 
coimearion with the SOM, 

In Britain the culture we know by the name of Windmill Hill was, 
as we have seen, early established. The stratification of this classic 
site has enabled us to" follow its development through two principal 
stages, the course of which saw the introduction of Song barrows and 
the Peterborough culture into this country. Thereafter it was merged 
in those various movements of foreign immigration and influence which 
brought to an end our true Neolithic Age. 
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Notes on the Origins of Hibemo-Saxon Art 

by A. W. Ci.Artiui, F.SJI. 

O NE of the outstanding problems of British archaeology and perhaps 
the most important of those which still await solution, is that 
involved in the revival of Celtic and La Tern? motives in 7th 
century art. This question has been discussed in various recent 

E ublications by Dr Mahr, Mr Kendrick and Dr Wheeler. So far 
owcver there is no sign of ultimate agreement. With this question 
is bound up the origins of that Irish Christian art which had so 
spectacular a blooming in such objects as the Books of Burrow and 
Kells, the high crosses of Monasterbois and Clonmacnoise and the 
Tara brooch. 

It is the purpose of the present notes to examine afresh the evidence 
of the origins of this Irish art. perhaps from a rather different angle, 
and if it be not possible to arrive at any definite conclusion, at any rate 
to bring forward some new factors bearing on the problem which have 
not so far been considered, and which may, I hope, serve to advance 
its ultimate solution. 

In dealing with the subject I propose to abandon all preconceptions 
and to accept nothing as either Irish or English without definite evidence. 
As recently as 1924 Professor Brondsfed in dealing with the Lindisfame 
Gospels declared it to be 1 a purely Irish work in its ornamentation \ 
In this he only subscribed to the commonly received opinion which 
has been held so universally and so long that it emboldened Professor 
Macalister to jettison the direct evidence of the date of the same book 
because he could not otherwise place it in the sequence of Irish art. 
It will be our purpose on the other hand to enquire if indeed this and 
other works have a place at all in Irish art, and if so what that place may 
be, either as an exemplar or a copy. 

The proposed line of enquiry will be two-fold, the first directed 
towards the evidence as to what constituted Irish art in the 7th century, 
and the second to what constituted English an at the same period. 
Of the two enquiries, the former witl be the more difficult and indeed 
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if we depended on Ireland alone, would be almost insoluble owing to 
the nearly complete absence of dated material of this period in the 
country." The companion study however of the material from the 
Celtic parts of Great Britain closely affected by Irish culture and of 
the Irish monastic colonies planted on the continent will assist us in 
arriving at some more definite conclusion. 

Various explanations, as I have said, have been advanced for the 
revival of Celtic art-forms in England during the Dark Ages, the 
discussion centering mainly on the enamelled bowl-escutcheons with 
returning spiral ornament found generally m pagan Saxon graves. On 
the one side an attempt has been made to bridge the gap between early 
and late Celtic art and establish a continuity in the 
tradition. On the other side it has been postulated that 
the spirit of Celtic art required only favourable conditions 
to awake from its long sleep to new life. So far as I am 
aware however no attempt has been made to establish a 
continuous connexion, alike historical and artistic, between 
the art of the two ages, and yet such a link, I am persuaded, 
docs actually exist. 

'Hie origin, affinities and language of the Piets has 
provided the subject, in the past, of one of the most 
voluminous and acrimonious controversies ever waged 
between contending antiquaries, a controversy which now 
lives only in the pages of Sir Walter Scott's Antiquary* 
With this dispute, fortunately, we have nothing to do, and 
we arc not concerned with the racial origin of the Piets 
but only with their art and with the recorded particulars 
of their migrations. 

It is now generally agreed that the large number of stones to be 
found in almost all parts of Scotland, and distinguished by the use of 
a remarkable series of incised symbols, are to be connected with the 
Pictish race. They are to be found throughout the country save in 
the districts occupied by the Dalriadic Scots or Irish and the Strathclyde 
Britons, and the use of the symbols continued on far into the Christian 
period, being often found in conjunction with the Christian symbol. 

It lias been asserted indeed by certain authorities that these Pictish 
symbols are all of the Christian period and if tills were so our whole 
argument would fall to the ground. Such a position is however quite 
untenable, the symbols themselves can have no possible Christian signifi¬ 
cance and their evolution after the general conversion of the country is 
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almost grotesquely improbable* In the rudest and presumably earliest 
monuments of the senes the symbols arc cut on the surfaces of unhewn 
blocks of stone and never occur in conjunction with the Christian symbol. 
These examples we may presume to date from before the general 
conversion of the country by the missionaries of Columba. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the occurrence of the same symbols on 
metal objects (FIG. i ) from Nome ’$ Law (Fifes hi re), found in conjunction 
with coins extending down to the Emperor Tiberius u (578-82). 

We may thus feel assured that the Pietish symbols were in use in 
their developed form, independently of any influence from Ireland, 



especially as they do not occur in the then purely Irish district of Argyll. 

Let us now examine the forms and decoration of these symbols. 
In regard to the forms, two only need concern us, but both of these 
are of the most signal importance — the mirror symbol and the so-called 
spectacle symbol . The first of these is in form an exact reproduction of 
the well-known metal mirrors (pig. 2) of La T£ne art, and so far as I 
know this form is unknown in the mirrors of any other age or culture. 
The spectacle-symbol Likewise would appear to be taken direct from the 
central enrichment of the La Tene shield, such as that found in the 
William. It would seem difficult to find more convincing proof of 
the continuity of La Tine art amongst the Piets than the survival of 
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these symbols, which must have been first adopted by popple lamiliar 
with the objects represented. That this was not a survival of mere 
form only is indicated by the linear decoration of these and other symbols 
of the Pietish series. Many of these (plate, fig. 3) display the sweeping 
curves of La Tcnc art and though the fully developed trumpet-spiral 
of later Celtic art does not appear in its developed state its embryonic 
forms are frequently apparent. 

Let us now examine the historical aspect ot the question and 
consider how the survival of this Pietish art may have affected the revival 
of Celtic art in Dark-Age England. The operations of the Piets against 
die tottering structure of Roman power in Britain have been familiar to 
all of m from our early childhood, but it is with the later rather than the 
earlier manifestations of this activity that we are immediately concerned. 
Apart from the sweeping but transitory raids of the 4th century there 
is evidence of greater significance tn the 5 th century . In the record 
of the mission of St.Germanus to Britain in 439-30 we find him leading 
the harassed Britons to victory {the Hallelujah Victory) over the 
combined and presumably allied forces of the Piets and Saxons. That 
some of these Piets settled in the harried and depopulated areas is in the 
highest degree probable, and a slight hut possibly significant indication 
of the widespread extent of this settlement is provided by an entry in 
the Saxon Chronicle. Under the year 508 it is recorded that Cerdic 
and Cymric slew a British king named Natan Ieod and slew five thousand 
men with him. It is further stated that he gave his name to Nedey 
(identified by Mr O. G. S. Crawford with Nedey Marsh near t he mouth 
of the Test) in Hampshire. The significance of this entry lies in the 
fact that the name or the king would seem to be Pietish and indeed 
occurs in the traditional list of kings in the Pietish Chronicle, 

We may thus perhaps assume that of the three chief troublers of 
Romano-British peace, the Scots (or Irish) raided the western shores and 
sometimes settled there, the Saxons harried the eastern coast, leaving in 
the Piets a broad pathway through the heart of England, where they 
pillaged or settled in the open country either alone 01 in conjunction 
with the Saxons. The ultimate triumph of the latter and the Saxon 
sources of our later history, have almost but not quite obliterated all 
traces of the Piets and only an unexplained clement in the art of die 
early S alons would lead one to recall the facts of their incursions and 
possible settlement. 

Let us now apply these particulars to the problem in hand and^ for 
this purpose we cannot do better than study Mr Kendrick’s distribution- 
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map* of the Celtic bowl-scutcheons, found in various parts of England 
and generally in connexion with pagan Saxon burials. We see from 
this map tiiat the area covered by this distribution is roughly the 
eastern and central parts of England and leaves untouched the un- 
con mi e red Celtic districts of the west and southwest. This alone 
would seem to indicate, very forcibly, that the untouched Celtic popula¬ 
tion had nothing to do with the matter and the motive is so foreign to 
the Teutonic art of the Saxons that it is impossible to believe that they 
were in any way personally responsible for its revival. The district 
covered by the examples, on the other hand, does cover the area 
reasonably assigned to the operations of the Piets and (he combined 
Piets and Saxons, We have thus, I suggest, all the required elements 
for the solution of the puzzle—the survival of a form of La Tune art 
amongst a people of this island at the required date—the opportunity 
for the introduction of that art into the very districts in which its (rather 
later) examples are found, and finally a native Celtic subsoil (in the 
submerged Britons) in which this re-introduced art had every oppor¬ 
tunity of springing to new life, 

it should be noted however that no example of actual Pictish 
symbols has ever been found south of the Bottler and the art of the 
bow I-scutch eons is a developed form which is not found in Pictish art. 
We must thus assign to the Pids the part of carriers only, of sowers of 
a seed which came to a development in the Celtic sub-soil of Britain 
itself. 

One other point before we leave the Piets. Tn every way the most 
remarkable product of Pictish art is the extraordinarily able and 
naturalistic representation of animal-forms which alone would serve to 
mark the race as possessing other dements than Celtic. It may he 
that in this also Pictish traditions had some influence on later Anglian 
art. Neither the Saxons nor the Celts had of themselves any capacity 
for naturalistic representation, and while the Anglo-Saxon carvers had 
no doubt some training from imported artists from the Mediterranean, 
yet their rapid acquirement of a facility for rendering animal-forms 
argues some better groundwork than the conventionalized art which 
was their native inheritance. 

Let us turn now to the other side of the question and see if it is 
possible to ascertain what actually did constitute Irish art before the 
contact of the Irish with Anglian culture—that is to say before the middle 
of the 7th century. 

•AnriQuirr, 1932, vt, 180. 
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In this connexion, besides Ireland itself, such districts as the 
Scottish Dalriada and the Isle of Man must, be included as deriving 
their culture direct from Ireland, as well as those continental monastic 
houses founded by St. Co turn ban ami his immediate followers whose 
personnel was continually recruited from Ireland itself. In addition 
certain parts of Wald and southwest Britain went strongly influenced 
from Ireland and may be expected to show some trace of Irish culture. 
To take Ireland itself first; here we arc at once confronted with 
an utter lack of definitely dated material and we can only consider 
those objects which appear ro be the earliest in the later series. In 
stone the only ornamented object which has any claim to he assigned to 
this early period is the rough block formerly at Mullaghmast and now 
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in the National Museum. This is decorated with a design of primitive 
returning spirals which certainly belong to Celtic art. It is however 
quite uncertain if this stone does not belong to the La Tene period 
itself, in which case it has nothing to do with our argument. In 
addition there are a number of crude totem figures of extremely barbaric 
form, which again do not assist our argument one way or die other. 
At the head of the aeries of standtog-crosses however are a few which 
Mdilc. Henry would assign, we think with too much temerity, to the 7th 
century. Amongst these are two at Camdonach (Donegal) and 
Templeneiery (Tipperary) which are decorated in a style which is 
never again represented in the long scries of later crosses, for which 
Ireland is famous. This decoration takes the form of a simple circle 
enclosing radiating petals (plate, fig. 5) which we will call the marigold 
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pattern. The same pattern appears on a latchet from Newry 1 (FIG, 8), 
on a tomb-slab (plate, fig. 4) at Oonmacnoise* (founded 547) and 
perhaps very occasionally elsewhere. 

VVe find the same marigold on two slabs at Kirk M aught) Id (Isle of 
Man), one being on the inscribed slab (vig. 9) of a bishop of the island, 
associated with a xf which hardly permits it to be assigned to a later 
date than the "th century at latest, for 
the xf monogram does not occur in any 
save the earliest Christian monuments in 
these islands and is almost unknown in 
Anglian art. 

The Scottish Dalriada has provided 
a considerable number of Christian stone 
memorials, and ol these all the enriched 
examples, with one exception, are of 
demonstrably late date and have never 
been claimed by any author as approach¬ 
ing by several centuries the age of 
Columba. They are however preceded 
by a large number of stones cut with a 
simple cross, which presumably repres¬ 
ent the earlier memorials of theCulumban 
church and by a single slab (plate, fig. 6) 
with marigold enrichment from Ellary, 

Argyllshire. 

The same simple cross-forms are 
represented on the earlier slabs in the 
long series from Cionmacnoise, and can 
be para I hied in a large number of isolated 
cases in Wales and Cornwall, Where they 
arc not superseded by the enriched 
standing-cross until a period perhaps 
as late as the ioth century. They are 
significantly infrequent in the early Northumbrian sites, where their 
type was rapidly superseded by more enriched forms. 

In certain definite places it is thus demonstrable that in stone- 
cutting at least, Irish influence, direct or indirect, produced no trace of 
Celtic ml until a period when its component forms had long passed 

1 British Museum Anglo-Saxon Guide 1913, Tig, 171, 

1 A. Miihr, Christian Art in Ancient behind, t, plate 43 (8). 
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their prime in England. In Ireland itself the earliest date now assigned 
to even the simplest of the enriched crosses does not go back before 
the middle of die 7th century and this dating itself is a mere matter of 
opinion and is supported by no evidence. 

The survival in isolated cases of decoration of the marigold type 
on stone monuments of early date only, is, we think, of some significance 
as it indicates that it belongs to an earlier age and was entirely superseded 
by the forms of Celtic an"in which it found no place. It was further¬ 
more a type of ornament peculiarly adapted for cutting in wood, from 
the chip-can ing of which it was ultimately derived. 

This form of decoration seems to have first made its appearance in 
the Roman provinces under the later Empire and is generally considered 
to be of barbaric origin. Its examples arc scattered pretty widely, but 
there can be no doubt that the district in which it obtained the greatest 
favour was southern France and Spain. So much is this the case that 
it may be looked on as the most character!sue feature of Visjgothic art. 
All over Spain, at Leon (fig. io), Merida, Toledo, Cordova (fig. n) 
and Lisbon it occurs. In France it is perhaps less frequent hut occasional 
examples occur from Poitiers southwards. All or nearly all these ex¬ 
amples are safely dated between the 4th and the 7th centuries. 

It may be assumed that the beginning of Irish learning took its 
rise from the migration of the alumni of Ifordeaux and other cities 
to Ireland, recorded by an anonymous author as occurring early in tile 
5th century. With them was perhaps introduced that Christianity 
which existed in Ireland before the arrival of St. Patrick. The 
existence of this same South Gaulish and Spanish influence has recently 
been pointed out in the earliest Irish Penitential*, that of Vinnian, dating 
from the middle of the 6th century. 

We liave thus a fully attested connexion between Ireland and 
southern France in the 5th" century 7 and the traditional connexion with 
Spain is confirmed by the occurrence on the stele at Fahan of a Greek 
formula approved by the Council of Toledo in 633, What then is 
more probable than that the chip-carved forms of decoration popular in 
these countries at the time should have been transmitted to Ireland 
and adopted by the Irish themselves. The evidence admittedly is 
slender, but it is difficult to account for the isolated examples in Ireland 
and lands under Irish influence, on any other hypothesis, ITe only 
alternative seems to be to admit that for some centuries before the 
latter part of the 7th century the Irish produced no decoration of any 

1 speculum, Yin, p. 442. 
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sort. The evidence from metal objects is equally negative, for no 
decorated metalwork can Ik or has been assigned with any authority 
to a period earlier than the end of the 7th century, with the solitary 
exception of an enamelled scutcheon of the English type, which may 
be either an importation or loot. 

I11 the department of manuscripts however some further and very 
striking evidence is available if of an equally negative order. The 
great continental monasteries of the Irish missionary Columban and 
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his followers, Luxeuil, Bobbio and the rest, founded round about the 
year 600 and celebrated as places of learning, have bequeathed a few 
manuscripts which may with confidence be assigned to the first century 
of their existence . Here, if anywhere, we should expect to find evidence 
of the early beginnings of Hibernian art, as the art of drawing on a flat 
surface is the necessary preliminary for any but the very crudest carvings 
on stone or wood. 

It is with much diffidence that E offer any suggestions on this 
branch of the subject as it is one on which I am in no way competent 
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to speak. I shall in consequence base my remarks on the conclusions 
arrived at by Dr Zimmermann, whose survey* of prc-Carolingian 
manuscripts 'is the most careful and comprehensive which has yet 
appeared. In his first volume he illustrates a long series of manuscripts 
which he assigns to the school of Luxeuil and of which the earliest, in 
the Morgan Library, is definitely assigned to the date 669. A number 
of others are placed by the author in the second half of the 7th century 
and of these I would call particular attention to the Missale Gothicum 
at the Vatican (plate, fig. 7), 

Throughout the whole of these manuscripts, which provide a 
considerable corpus of decorative forms, there is no trace of anything 
remotely resembling the typical ornaments of Irish Christian art. The 
forms are exclusively those elsewhere in use in Western Europe in the 
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7th and earlier centuries, and are mostly of late Roman, early Christian, 
Merovingian and Visigothic origin. We are in fact in the presence of an 
art which is a fuller expression of that same art which I have suggested 
was introduced into Ireland by the refugees of southern Gaul in the 
beginning of the 5th century. Thus we find numerous examples of 
what 1 have called the Marigold ornament (plate, fig, 7) and one example 
of the Marigold diaper (in the Missale Gothicum) which is identical with 
that on the slab at Clonmacnoise. 

It is not however on ihe positive but rather on the negative side, 
that the evidence from these Continental manuscripts is of the greatest 
value. It is difficult if not impossible to believe that had Irish Christian 
an existed in the earlier part of the 7th century it should have left 
absolutely no trace in the decorations of manuscripts immediately or 

1 E, H, Zimnicmann, Vorkaratitigttehc MiniaUifm, (Berlin, (916). 
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marc remotely connected with a monastery such as Luxeuil, founded 
and originally colonized by Irish missionary monks. 

The same entire absence of Irish motives is also to be found in 
the earliest manuscripts connected with the abbey of Bobbin. 

If it be urged that this is due to the early failure of Irish influence in 
these monasteries, I would point out that not only is this not borne 
out by the known historical facts, but that once the end of the 7th 
century is passed the Irish and semi-Irish monasteries of the continent 
of Europe become almost flooded with products of that very Irish art 
which is entirely absent from the works of the previous century. 
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If these facts be admitted, I submit that they form a very strong 
if not conclusive argument that Irish Christian art was unknown in 
Ireland before the dose of the 7th century. 

Let us now consider the component parts which make up the 
groundwork of Anglian art at the end of the 7th century, neglecting those 
features, obviously introduced from the Mediterranean, such as the true 
and ivy vine-scroll with the beasts and birds which climb and perch in its 
branches. Let us take for example the Lindisfame Gospels, (dated to c. 
71 o) as the leading example of so-called Hi bemo-Saxon art, and consider 
in turn the various decorative forms which enrich it. Apart from die 
figures of the Evangelists themselves, which are obviously of Classical 
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inspiration, no feature of this book displays the southern art of the 
high-crosses of the same age which only appear in English illumination 
at a rather later date. The reason for tills is obscure, for one cannot 
always explain why a certain form of decoration is in free use in one 
medium while it is almost entirely absent from another of the same age. 
The fact remains that the vine-scroll of contemporary stonework does 
not appear at all in the Lindisfame book while the trumpet-spirals of 
the book appear only once in the stonework of that date. 

The decorative motives of the Iwok may be divided into geometrical 
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and animal. Tfic chief geometrical motives are the following ; fa) 
trumpet-spiral, (b) interlacement, and (c) diagonal fret, while the 
animal forms arc confined to (a) Lhc bird or cormorant, and (b) the beast 
or whippet in various forms. The trumpet-spiral, as we have seen, had 
been at home in England at least one century and perhaps two before 
the book was written. The bow]-scutcheons (fig, ra) of pagan Saxon 
burials bear it in almost identical form, and the same form is reproduced 
on a single carved stone from South Kyme (fig. 13) in Lincolnshire. 
There can be no question of the priority in date of the bowl-scutch eons 
over any datable example of the motive in purely Irish an, and there is 
consequently not the slightest reason for assigning an Irish origin to it. 
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The Interlacement was brought, in the UndUfame book, to a 
degree of complexity which was never subsequently surpassed. It 
appeals in very similar form on the contemporary and earlier high' 
crosses of Northumbria. The ultimate origin of this interlacement 
docs not greatly concern us ; the important fact is dial it hud been 
adopted into the Teutonic art of the Migration period and is to be seen 
in quite a complex form on pagan Burgundian buckles from Chamay 
or on the mounts of the pagan Saxon period from Caen by, Lines. 
It would be difficult if not impossible to find the motive in Irish art 
at a period approaching this age, and there is consequently no reason 
to assume that the artist of the Lindisfame book drew from any but 
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focal originals for this form of decoration. The diagonal fret is of more 
uncertain origin, but in any case the fret is a Classical and not a Celtic 
form and in consequence hardly concerns the present argument. In 
stone it appears in some of the earliest of the Northumbrian crosses, 
e*g., Aberoorn (681-5), probably Lindisfame and Northallerton, to which 
any appearance of the form in Ireland is almost certainly subsequent. 

Turning now to the zoomorphic forms. The bird is readily 
recognisable from its large eye and hooked beak as belonging to the 
gull or bird of prey type. Its position in northern Teutonic art has 
been hilly established whether or not it be a borrowing from the 
Scythians. That it passed into Celtic art by way of the Anglo-Saxons 
can hardly be disputed. The beast is firmly established in Anglo- 
Saxon art in the pagan period, e,g„ 3t Crundale Down (fig, 14) 
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and Caenby (fig. 15), and appears also on a cross-shaft (fig, 17) at 
Lmdi&fame itself. In the Lmdisfamc book it is sometimes rendered 
in an entirely naturalistic form closely resembling the whippet, but it 
is essentially the same beast which appears conventionalized, contorted 
and provided with a long snout with which it seizes the back of its 
neighbour as in the Book of Darrow (fig, 16I, This beast becomes the 
ribbon-beast when rendered as a symmetrical design. 

What then was the art-situation in Northumbria in the second 
half of the 7th century ? In broad outline, we find two largely distinct 
currents of development running side by side and possessing only a 
certain number of motives in common. Thus the art of the stone 
can or is essentially distinct from that of die illuminator, the one avoiding 
some of the motives which are most favoured by the other. This 
demands an explanation, which I think can be supplied by a consider¬ 
ation of the circumstances in which both forms of art were produced. 
We have seen that all the components of the geometrical and conventional 
ornament were already available in Anglo-Saxon England, and the 
Mediterranean features of the figure drawing, vine-scroll and animal 
ornament were introduced as a consequence of the Italian mission of St. 
Theodore and perhaps even earlier. We may further assume as certain, 
that the Northumbrian stone-carvets were trained by Mediterranean 
masters, and rapidly acquired such a proficiency in the art as to render 
their work an unparalleled performance for its age. No one doubts on 
the other hand that die learned Irish missionaries brought with them 
proficient scribes and tliat the Northumbrian scribes were trained in 
turn by them. 

As a result we find the stone-carver choosing from the common 
stock the southern motives of his masters, together with certain other 
features such as interlacement, which had long been familiar to him. 
The illuminator on die oilier hand, either Irish himself or Irish-trained, 
chooses those forms which are akin to his Celtic instincts, and 
neglects die southern forms whose naturalism was repugnant to him. 
In this connexion it may be noted that apart from the evidence of the 
Colophon to the Book of Lmdisfamc it is obvious that its scribe must 
have been a Northumbrian, for while he kept religiously within the 
accepted corpus of the manuscript motives of ornament, no Celt could 
conceivably have produced the figures of the Evangelists which are 
directly copied from sub-Classical originals. 

We may thus imagine the Irish missionaries from Northumbria 
returning to Iona and Ireland and carrying with them die developed 
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art of the manuscripts, which they had in some sort evolved from its 
disjecta membra In northern England. Perhaps its first surviving fruit 
was the Book of Durrow, which one author has tentatively assigned to 
Iona itself. In any case all the available evidence goes to show that 
the Irish came to Northumbria without any form of Celtic art-expression 
and left it capahEcof producing the highest forms of Irish Christian Art. 

Let us finally attempt to sum up the conclusions reached. Celtic 
art, so far as the evidence goes, had not survived the period from the and 
to the end of die 4th century of our era in any part of the British Islands 
save in Caledonia, where the Piets had preserved some of the forms 
and features of La Tene art. The raids, invasions and settlement in 
southern Britain by the Piets in the 4th and 5th centuries provided m 
occasion for the communication of this art once again to the Romanized 
Celts of our own country, and led to a revival of certain Celtic forms 
which make their earliest appearance in a pagan Saxon context. The 
conversion of Northumbria by Irish missionaries first brought the 
Irish, already a literary nation, into contact with these revived Celtic 
forms and also with other motives, of Teutonic and more remote origin, 
which were then current amongst the Anglo-Saxons. In the iiands 
of expert Irish scribes the art of the Book of Darrow and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels rva$ produced, the scribes choosing only those current motives 
w’hich appealed to their Celtic sense and leaving untouched those which 
appea r on) y in stone-ca rvi n g and 0 ther media, The co ntinual comm uni - 
cation between the early church of Northumbria and Ireland, either 
directly or via Iona, rapidly transmitted this new-found art to that 
country, and its growth was no doubt greatly furthered by the return 
home of many of the Irish ecclesiastics after their defeat at Lite Council 
of Whitby in 664, 

There is not only no evidence to show' that Irish Christian Art 
so-called existed at all before the contact with Northumbria but there 
is some evidence to show that its place was taken by a form of decoration 
borrowed from southern France and Spain, while the manuscripts of 
the Irish monasteries on the Continent which can be reasonably dated 
to die 7th century show only this decoration or forms borrowed from 
the country in which they were planted. 

We must thus conclude that fiibemo-Saxon art was in origin in no 
sense Irish but that the Irish perhaps welded its component parts into 
one style; that this welding probably took place in Northumbria in 
the second half of the 7th century, and that it was transmitted thence 
to Ireland and from Ireland over half Europe. 
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A Scandinavian Cremation-Ceremony 

Translated from the Arabic of Ahmad bin Fudhlan by Chads 
Waddy, sometime honorary scholar. Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
with introductory note by H. L. Lorimer, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Note by Miss Lo rimer 

M ANY years ago, when searching for accounts of cremations 
which might illustrate those described by Homer, 1 came across 
a paper hy the late Dr Joseph Anderson, entitled ’ Ceremonies 
at the Incremation of a Norse Chief \ read to tlie Society of .Antiquaries 
of Scotland in 1K72.* A large pan of it consists of a translation, 
apparently the only one in English, of the narrative of an Arab, Ahmad 
bin Fudhlan, who early in the ioth century visited a Scandinavian 
settlement on the Volga and there witnessed the cremation of the body 
of a chief. Though it attracted much attention at die time and is of 
great intrinsic Interest, Anderson's paper is now virtually unknown, 
and except for Orientalists the important Arab document is available 
only in Holmboe’s Danish vemion, from which Anderson made his 
translation, and in Fraehn’s German translation of 1821. As Anderson's 
translation was not made from die Arabic, was slightly expurgated, and 
is not very accessible, it seems worth while to publish a new translation 
made from the original text by Mies Chans Waddy, This was 
originally intended to form an appendix to an article on cremation 
in the Aegaean area and in Homer which had appeared in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, 1 but proved to be too long. I am grateful for the 
opportunity of publishing it, almost simultaneously, in Antiquity, 
for it supports the point which 1 sought to establish, t that for all 
the glamour thrown over it by Homer, cremation of the dead is naturally 
associated with a somewhat barbaric culture, and in the case of the 
Greeks was mainly practised at an early date and bv the more backward 
members of the race.* 

The points of resemblance between the cremation of the Ru$ chief 
and those of Patroklos and other heroes as described by Homer, will at 
once strike the classical reader. Besides food and drink and the 

* Printed in the Society's Prottutings a, pi, 2, 518-26. 

1 Pukii ( t Umbra, J.H JS., 1933, UU, |6iiT. * Sec p. toi post, 
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garments and weapons of the dead man, only the bodies of living things, 
whose spirits can accompany him, are hunted with him. A tumulus is 
raised over die site of the pyre and the equivalent of a stele placed on 
the top, a type of monument alluded to in the Iliad, In one point 
Homer is more advanced ; human sacrifice appears only at the funeral 
of Patroklos, the victims are combatants, prisoners of war, and the 
poet gets over the horrid and doubtless traditional* business in as few 
words as possible. He can Introduce it, not because it was congenial 
to Greek sentiment, but because it marks as nothing else could the frenzy 
of Achilles’ remorse. No Greek opinion of which we have cognizance 
would have tolerated the slaughter ofT^ir captive and alien 

though she were. 

Note by Translator 

Ahmad bin Fudhtan was sent by the Caliph Muqtadir in tlic year 
921 as envoy to the ' King of the Slavs \ or of the town of BuJghar on 
the Volga, to instruct him in Islamic law, etc. On his return to Baghdad 
in 922, he wrote a treatise (risttln), which described all that he saw, 
but which is lost except for the extracts incorporated by Yaqut (d, 1229), 
in his Geographical Dictionary {Jacut's Gcographiscfics Worterbuch , ed. 
Wuestenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-73, 6 vols,). In the course of his journey 
Ahmad visited some * Russians', who, he says, had come with their 
merchandise and settled on the Volga (Wuestenfeld, n» 834). They 
were in fact Scandinavians (Rtts) who had established themselves on 
the Volga and carried on a trade in furs and slaves with Constantinople, 
which in turn supplied them with gold and silver ornaments, silks and 
other articles of luxury. His account of them is given by Yaqut in 
his article on the Rus, and part of it is translated here, (Wuestenfeld, it, 
837-40. See also Fraehn, Ibn Fosztam uttd anderer Amber Beriehte 
doer die Russen alterer Zeit. Text und ubersetzung, etc., 1823). 

Translation 

I was told that when their chieftains died, they used to do certain 
things with them, the least of which was to bum them. I wished that 
1 could get information about this, until 1 heard of the death of one of 
their prominent men. They put him in his grave and made a roof over 
him for ten days, until they had finished cutting out and sewing garments 
for him. 

b snmt evidence for human sacrifice at funerals in prehistoric Greece, 
though n<»( in association with cremation. See Pcraon, Tkt Royal Tombs at Omdra, 
68, 6^ and Blcgen, Zygorina, 55-7. 
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What they do for a poor man is to make a small boat, put him into 
it, and bum it. In the case of a rich man, they collect his money and 
divide it into three equal parts. One third is for his family, with 
one third they cut out garments for him, and with one tliird they buy 
Jjquor for them to drink on the day when his maidservant kills herself 
and is burnt with her master, They are much addicted to wine, 
which they drink night and day, and often one of them dies with a 
cup in his hand. 

When one of their chieftains dies, his family say to his menservants 
and maidservants, * Which of you will die with him ? ' One of them 
replies, * I will [When anyone has said this, it cannot be taken back, 
and no one who wishes to withdraw is allotved to do so. It is usually 
maidservants who make the offer.] When the man I mentioned died, 
they said to his maidservants, * Who will die with him ? 1 One of 
them replied, ‘ 1 will \ They set two maidservants to guard her, 
and lie with her wherever she went. These even sometimes washed 
her feet with their hands. They then began seeing to the dead man’s 
concerns, and making the necessary preparations. The girl meanwhile 
spent every day drinking and sinking, liappy and cheerful. 

When the day arrived on which lie and the girl were to be burnt, 
I came to the river on which was the boat for him. It bad been dr awn 
up out of tire water, and four supports had been made for it of kh&lartj* 
and other wood, There were set round it wooden figures like tall 
human beings. It was then drawn further up and set on those timbers. 
They began going up and down, saying something I could not under¬ 
stand, The dead man was still in his grave, they had not taken him 
out. They next brought a bier, and put it on the boat, and covered it 
with quilts and cushions of Rump satin. Then came an old woman, 
whom they called the * angel of death 1 , and she spread these on the bier 
I mentioned, having superintended the sewing and preparations. She 
had the task of putting the slave girls to death. I noticed that she was 
dusky, lisle, strongly built and austere. 

When they came to his grave, they cleared away the earth from the 
wood,^ then cleared away the wood, and took him out, in the covering 
in which he died. 1 saw that he had gone black, because of the cold 
climate of the country. They had put liquor and fruit and a lute by 
him in his grave, and they took all this out. The corpse had in no way 


* A kind of wood out of which bowls were made. Unidentified, 
*W., Romaic^ Byzantine. 
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altered, apart from the colour. They then dressed him in trousers, 
gaiters, shoes, a tunic, a satin mantle {khaftan), with gold buttons, 
and they put on his head a cap of sable [and] satin. They then carried 
him along and brought him into the tent which was on the boat, sat 
him on the quilt, and propped him up with the cushions. 

They now brought liquor, fruit, and herbs and put them by him, 
then they brought bread, meat, and onions, and threw them down in 
front of him. They brought a dog, cut it in half, and threw it into the 
boat, then brought all his weapons, and put them by his side. After 
that they took tw o beasts of burden, drove them along until they sweated, 
then cut them up with swords and threw their flesh into the boat. 
Then they brought two cows, cut them up also, and threw them into 
the boat. Next they produced a cock and hen, killed them, and threw 
them into the boat. The girl who was to be killed, meanwhile, was 
going up and down, entering one tent after another, and one man after 
another had intercourse with her. Each one said to her, ‘ Tell your 
master that I only do this for love of him \ 

When the time of the afternoon prayer of the Friday arrived, they 
brought the girl to something they had made, which resembled the frame 
of a door. She put her feet on the palms of the men there, and looked 
over the frame. She said what she had to say, and they lowered her. 
Then they lifted her up a second time, she did the same again, and 
they lowered her. They then lifted her up a third time, and she did the 
same again, after which they gave her a hen and she cut off its head and 
threw it away. They took the hen and threw it into the boat. I asked 
the interpreter what she was doing, and he replied, 1 The first time she 
said, " Behold, I see my father and mother ”* The second time she 
said, u Behold, I see all my dead relations seated ”, The third time 
she said, “ Behold, I see my master seated in Paradise, and Paradise is 
green and fair, and with him are men and servants. He is calling me, 
send me to him ” 

They passed along with her to the boat. She took off two bracelets 
which she had on, and gave them to the old woman who was called the 
1 angel of deathand who was to kill her. Then she took off two 
anklets she was wearing, and gave them to the two girls who were in 
attendance on her, and who were the daughters of the 4 angel of death \ 
Then they raised her on to the boat, but did not take her into the tent. 
Some men now came along, bringing shields and pieces of wood. They 
gave her a cup of liquor, and she sang over it and drank it. The 
interpreter said to me, 4 That is her farewell to her companions \ 
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Another cup was given to her, and she took it and sang for a long time, 
while the old woman urged her to drink il and to enter the tent in which 
was her master, I saw that she had iiecome bewildered and wished to 
t mer the rent. She put her head between the tent and the boat, and 
the old woman took hold of her head and made her enter the tent, 
and went in with her. 

Then the men began beating the shields with the pieces of wood, 
so that the sound of her screams should not be heard, and the other 
girls l>e afraid and not wish to die with their masters. Six men then 
entered the tent, and all of them had intercourse with her. They then 
made her lie down by the side of her dead master, and two took hold of 
her hands and two lier feet. The old woman called the 1 angel of 
death ' put a rope done into a noo*e round her neck, and gave it to two 
men to pull. She came forward with a large hroad-bladed knife, and 
befsm thrusting it in and out between the girl's ribs in place after place, 
white the two men strangled her until she died. 

Then tile nearest relative of the dead man came and took a piece of 
wood and set it on fire. Naked, he walked backwards towards the boat, 
the piece of wood in on* hand, and the other on his buttock, until he 
had set on fire the wood that they had arranged under the boat after 
they had put the dead stave piri by the side of her master. Then 
people came svith wood and firewood. Each man had a piece of wood, 
the end of which he had set alight, to pm it into the wood which was 
under the Isoat, so that the fire should catch the wood, then the boat, 
then the tent and the man and the girl and everything in it. At this 
moment, an awe-inspiring gale gut up, so that the flames of the fire grew 
stronger and its blaze fiercer. By ray side was a Rusi, and I heard him 
talking to the interpreter w ho was by him. I asked w hat the other was 
saying, and die interpreter replied, ' He says that you Arabs are stupid 
because you take your dearest and most honourable men and cast them 
into the dust, so dial creeping things and worms eat them. We bum 
them svith fire in a twinkling and they enter Paradise the very same 
hour \ Then he laughed heartily, and said, ‘ Out of love for him, 
bis Lord lias sent the wind to lake him away dus very hour And in 
truth, an hour had not passed before the boat, the stood, the dead man 
and the girl were all burnt to ashes. 

Then they built somcdiing like a mound over die place where the 
boat had been drawn up out of the river. Tiicy set up in the middle of 
it a large piece of khahrij wood, wrote on it the names of the man and 
the king of die Rus and went away. 
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The Mountain of ’Uweinat 

by W. B, K. Shaw 

IVfllromf Muitum Kxpfditbn^ Gaxa t Faltrtinr 

G EN TLY undulating grovel plain \ ‘ limitless expanse of rolling 
sand ’ succession of low sandstone ridges ’—such phrases 
are common in any book of desert travel, for most of the desert 
is featureless almost 10 monotony were it not that its very monotony 
has a charm which, for those who have felt it, no other laicises pc cun 
rival. In the desert anything unusual attracts, a patch of rare shade, a 
hollow with a few dried bushes, a conspicuous hill, — one is drawn to 
each, sometimes to find the remains of some earlier and less fortunate 
visitor. So a 6000-foot mountain set down in the heart of one of the 
worst, one of the most ' howling deserts in the world merits and 
receives its share of attention. 

The intersection of the 25th meridian east and the 22nd parallel 
north, where Egyptian, Italian, French and Sudanese territory meets, is 
about the middle of the mountain mass of 'Uwrinat, A few miles 
south of this point the summit rises to 6217 feet above sea-level and 
around it the mountain stretches out, 30 miles across from cast to west 
and 25 from north to south. 'Uweinat—the little springs—takes its 
name from the diminutive of Wa, the Arabic for a spring, and its name 
reflects its importance as a water-point isolated on all sides by barren 
deserts, The nearest known water to its little group of springs is at 
Kufara Oasis, 170 miles away to the northwest. 

That 'Uweinat was known to Stone Age man is clear from the 
rock pictures he left behind him ; it was visited by the Majabri and 
Borrow! caravaneers of the early tgth century, but the credit for being 
the first civilized traveller to 1 put the place on the map 1 js due to 
Sir Ahmed Bey Hassanein, who reached ’Uweinat from Kufara by 
camri in 1923 on his great journey from the Mediterranean to Darfur. 
Though if Crete be a civilized country the first such traveller to see 
’Uweinat may have been a Cretan who, so Prince Kemal et Din 
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records/ accompanied a caravan sent in i<}i6 by Suitan All Dinar 
of Darfur, then engaged in hostilities with the Sudan Government, 
by way of Merga and 'Uweinat to Kufara to buy arms from the Senussi 

^ Mohammed Abd el Karim called Sabun, sultan of Wadai from 
1804-15, was an energetic and progressive ruler ; M. Fulgcnce Fresnel, 
the consular representative of r ranee at Jeddah in the middle lortics, 
was a keen geographer. The former was the first to realize the import¬ 
ance to liia kingdom of a direct outlet to the Mediterranean ; to the 
latter we are indebted for an account of the finding of such 3 route.* 

At the beginning of the 19th century the two usual trade routes 
from Wadai to* the Mediterranean were through Tibesti to the Fczzan 
and Tripoli, or bv way of Darfur and the Arba’in Road to Egypt. Both 
these had their disadvantages. The former suffered from the raids of 
the Tibesti tribes, and the latter from tolls exacted by the Egyptism 
Government. Sabun was anxious to find a direct route northwards 
from Wadai and sent a caravan towards the Egyptian oasis of Dakhla. 
But the guides lost their way and the whole party perished in the deserts 
northwest of Darfur. No further attempts were made until t S09 or 1810, 
when a Majabrt Arab from Jalo, bv name Shehaymah, arrived at Sabun's 
court at Wara and offered to find a direct route from Wadai to Atigila 
and on to Benghazi on the Mediterranean coast. The sultan provided 
a caravan of 500 camels and Shehaymah set out from Wara with promises 
of great reward if he were successful. From Wara to Um Shaluba and 
on to the salt pans of Dimi he was crossing fairly well-known country. 
From Dimi he struck out north-northeast for six days across the desert 
to 1 Gebe] en Nari *, where a small quantity of water was found in a rock- 
wcll at the foot of the mountain, but not enough for so large a caravan. 
Many of the slaves and camels died of thirst and the survivors rude off 
three' or four hours' journey to the east where they tound^ a second 
water-course. Leaving Gcbel en Nari the party reached Kebabo in 
Kufara Oasis after five days' journey to the northwest and thence 
marched via Jalo and Augiia to_ Benghazi. 

The position of Gebd en Nari and the rock-well at its foot agree 
with that of Gebe I TJweinat, with the spring of ’Ain Duwa at its 
southwest comer; and today there is water in Karkur Muir 20 mites 
to the east. The account of Shehaymah’s journey appears to be the 
first historical reference to "Uwcinat. 


1 t a Giographie, Nov, 1933, s Bull. Sot. Giegr., Parti, 1849-50. 
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Shehaymah’s safe arrival at Benghazi roused the interest of the 
merchants there and six months later he returned to Wara with a large 
caravan. The meagre water supply at Gebel en Nan later induced the 
caravan masters to abandon the first found route in preference for the 
more direct one from Kufara to Tekro or to the northeast corner of 
the Tjhesti hills, but the road from Benghazi southwards to Kufara 
and beyond has remained in use up to the present day, though greatly 
improved by the digging of Bishara and Sarta wells by the Senussi in 
1898. 

Fresnel, from whose writings this account is taken, got his informa¬ 
tion in Jeddah from Takmri pilgrims on their way to Mecca, from 
a Wadaian sheikh at El Azhar in Cairo, and personally while on a mission 
to Trijydi in 1S46. 

’Uwcinat seems to have been forgotten during the second half of 
the 19th century though no doubt it was visited and periodically 
inhabited by Tibbu tribesmen from Tibesti. In 1894 the Senusst 
moved their headquarters f rom Jaghbub to Kufara and in Uie succeeding 
years their energetic leader, Bayed el Mahdi, sought to extend his 
religious and political influence to (he southward. The opening of 
Bishara and Sana wells followed and later, in the 'nineties, ’Uwcinat 
was re-discovered by men sent out from Kufara by el Mahdi. But 
to the European cartographer® the place remained little more than 
a name. Harding King 1 heard of it from Dakhla before the war 
and sited it on bis map with remarkable accuracy. ArkelF gave an 
account of the journey of Sultan Ali Dinar’s caravan from Darfur by 
way of Bir Nitron and Mcrga to ' Gebel Anuar ’ and thence on to 
Kufara. Tilho,* * in Erdi in 1916, heard of ‘ Djebel el Aouinat an unex¬ 
plored mountain mass 80-100 miles east of Sana *, but it was not until 
Ilassanein reached ’Uwcinat in April 1923, that its position and character 
were accurately known. 

Hassanein stayed there only a few days, but in 1925 and again in 
19^6 Prince Kcmal el Din, accompanied by Dr John Ball and other 
scientists, visited ’Uwcinat from Egypt by car. To the Prince and 
his companions we owe the first topographical and geological studies 
of the mountain. 

The heart of the Libyan Desert is monotonously featureless. 
For mile after mile one may ride one’s camel up and down a succession 

1 Gfogr. Journal, iui, 2Si. 1 Sudan Miter and Rtcnrds, v, 130. 

* Geogr. Journal, LVt, 95. 
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of low stony ridges Imping from the top of each lo get a wide view 
forward, perhaps to see the legendary Oasis of Zerzura, but only in 
fact the next ndge beyond. Westwards from Selima one may motor 
for too mites over a vast sand-sheet with hardly a break in its horizon 
line. To the traveller who has crossed the hundreds of miles of 
desert from the Nile, the first sight of ’Uweinat is unforgettable. From 
a confused mass of hills to the north the great central ridge rises 4000 
feet above the plain, on the south ending abruptly in a sheer cliff face 
beyond which stand out the sharp pinnacles of the Triple Peak- In 
the foreground rises the blunt cone of Ras el Abd and from the haze 
across the plain southwards the fine peak of Gebel Kissu (plate 1). 

Geologically Gebel 'Uweinat is divided into two parts, the eastern 
end of Nubian sandstone which includes the summit and the steep 
southern cliffs, and the western end of granitic rocks. A number of 
valleys, locally called karkurs, cut back into the mountain mass and 
drain out from it onto the surrounding plain. The karkurs at the 
western end are wider and longer; Karkur Ibrahim runs for five miles or 
more into the heart of the mountain. Here the mountain sides, a mass 
of huge rounded boulders, fall steeply into the flat plain below. On 
the cast the karkurs are narrower and less accessible. To reach the 
pools in Karkur Murr one has to scramble for a mile or more up a 
boulder-strewn gorge. The sandstone cliffs in the centre nse sheer 
from the foothills for six to seven hundred feet. (PLATE III). 

Hassanein called his book ‘ The Lost Oases : ’Uweinat and 
Arkenu and on recent maps ’Uweinat has often been named an oasis. 
But * oasis ’ is a misleading word, especially if one thinks of it in terms 
of the other Libyan oases of Riwa, Kharga, Merga and the rest. The 
true oases of the Libyan Desert derive their water from artesian supplies, 
and rain, which falls seldom, contributes nothing to their habitability. 
The water at ’Uweinat is due to rainfall which percolates through the 
mountain to collect in a number of rock-pools at the foot. Prince 
Kcmai el Din records eight water-points; of these ’Ain Duwa at the 
southwest comer is most easily reached and lias the best water. In 
1932 at least two, and probably more, of the others were dry. 

In the tree-trunks and brandies piled up in the karkurs of 
’Uweinat and in the gorge which cuts deep into Gebel Kissu there is 
evidence of heavy though probably infrequent rainstorms. The 
karkurs issuing from the south and west of the mountain drain away 
southwest wards towards the dune-hclt which crosses the plain on that 
side, and here are formed a number of shallow mud-pans which carry 
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a thin growth of acacias and grass. According to native report these 
basins were flooded to a depth of six feet or more after the heavy rains 
of 1927, 

But 'Uweinat has received littic rain of late years and has been 
undergoing progressive depopulation. Arkell’s informant found there 

Tibbu and FciZiin. wnies of a popiihutoji of 1-50 in 

1923 ■ when we visited ’Uweinat in 1930 there were said to he seven 
men there and at Arkenu, and in 1932 we did not find a soul. The 
numbers depend upon the grazing and so upon the rainfall, which is 
uncertain in the extreme. In years of good gracing the Tibbu arc said 
to drive their camels into the narrow valleys, block up the mouth with 
stones, and leave them to feed there alone for three months. 

The vegetation is meagre and confined to the karkurs and the mud- 
pans on the surrounding plain. A few acacias, some grass and drought- 
resisting herbs are ail that the slight rainfall can support. Though 
Uweinat rises to more than 6000 feet above sea level it is not well 
enough watered to have a montane vegetation such as is found in the 
Red Sea Hills or on Gcbel Marra in Darfur. 

To the archaeologist die chief interest of TJweinat lies in its rock- 
pictures, of 'Which a number of groups have been found varying in 
technique, subject and age. L’Abbc Brcuil* regards them as of 
exceptional interest and importance. The pictures are usually found 
on rocks at the sides of the karkurs. There are two distinct types, 
paintings in red or white colouring and designs scored on the rock 
faces. Hassanein was the first to record them and gives in his book 
a photograph of a group in Karkur Ibrahim at the west end of the 
mountain. Some years later a further series of pictures was found by 
Prince Kemal el Din in Karkur Talk on the northeast, and others, un¬ 
noticed or unpublished by the Prince, were discovered m the same 
karkur by Major Bagnold during our expedition of 1930, These pictures 
and a new group from Yerguchda Hill 50 miles south of 'Uweinat, which 
we found on our second journey in the autumn of 1932, are published 
here for the first time. 

Notes on the Illustrations 

Figs. 1-13 are on the ceiling of a low rock-shelter in the sandstone 
on the east side of Karkur Talh (plate ii). Tire site is far up from 
the mouth of the karkur, which emerges on the north side of the 
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mountain. The root of the shelter is about three feet high and the 
paintings can only be seen by crawling in and lying on one’s back. 
They were thus very difficult u> photograph and are reproduced here 
as line drawings though actually they are done in a red or white colour 
which fills the interior of the design. There are about pictures at 
this site of which 4o are in red, 35 in white, and r$ in both colours, 
usually red below with white painted over, sometimes in spots. 



The animals in no. 12 closely resemble paintings found elsewhere 
in Gebel TJweinat by Prince Rental el Din and in which Breuil notes 
points of similarity both to the Bushman pictures of South Africa and 
to those at Minateda in Eastern Spain. The paintings should also 
be compared with those found at In Ezzan* in the Sahara southeast 
of Ghat, Here again arc resemblances to the Spanish and also to the 
Bushman art. There are similarities in our 'Uweinat pictures to those 

* See Antiquity 1927, i. 353-5. 
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of In Ezzan, such as the indent-ended tail of no. 6 anti the treatment 
°f the head in no. 7. The garters and waistband of no. 9 may be 
paralleled tn South Africa, though the ‘Uweinat picture lacks the spirited 
presentation which is found there. 

Many styles and periods art represented in the pictures discovered 
at Uweinat by Prince KcmaE el Din ; the paintings we found in 
seem to be akin to those for which Breuil suggests an Upper Palaeolithic 
date. 

Figs. 14-23 illustrate the paintings from Yerguehda Hill. 'This is 
a conspicuous htll of igneous rock which rises abruptly out of the plain 
50 miles south oi ’Uweinat. In the shelter of an overhanging ledge 
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3bout 50 feet up on the north side of the hill Bagnold found the pictures 
reproduced here. They are painted on the rock face, mostly in red but 
a few in white pigment, and depict humans, giraffes and other rather 
indeterminate animals. They are not very well preserved, probably 
because they face north and "thus are exposed to the prevailing sand- 
charged winds. In style the two giraffes are not unlike those discovered 
by Hassanein at 'Uweinat, though the latter instead of being painted 
are scored in the rock. Apart from this there is little resemblance 
between the groups at the two hills. The bowman, no. 20, with his 
plumed headdress, recalls in its subject though hardly in its execution 
the plumed Libyans of the Egyptian reliefs. 

We made an interesting discovery at the foot of Yerguehda Hill, 
Here, below- and apparently oriented to the site of the paintings, was a 
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rough semicircle of low stone platforms (Fto. 24). The stones, of sand¬ 
stone and igneous rock mixed, were laid like * crazy' paving each patch 
being 2-3 yards in diameter. There were some 16 platforms in all, 
at varying intervals of 5 to 25 yards apart, with the two centre ones set 
in a little from the others. Digging below one revealed nothing and 
the ground seemed undisturbed. When leaving Yerguehda Mill we 
noticed similar platforms at the west end of the hill. Around the 
semicircle Dr Sandford 7 found minute implements remini seem of hue 
palaeolithic African workmanship. 

It is difficult to suggest an explanation of these platforms, perhaps 
a circle of fire hearths is the least improbable. Bovier-Lapierre records 
small stone hearths at neolithic stations near Bah aria Oasis. He 
remarks that the hearths are often regularly disposed around the site.* 
A few miles north of the small oasis of Laqiya Arba’in we came upon a 
circle, 12 yards in diameter, of some 20 isolated stones about 12 inches 
high set up on edge. Nearby were small heaps of stones firmly 
embedded in the sand with an ashy layer beneath. There is no proved 
connexion between the rock-paintings"and the platforms and implements 
hut their relative position is suggestive. 

Not many travellers have visited 'Uweinat or have stayed there 
more than a few days, but its position, its vegetation though meagre, 
and above all its water in a very thirsty land must have mane it always 
a place of importance, There can he little doubt that a careful explora¬ 
tion of die mountain and its surroundings would add much to our now- 
scanty knowledge of the history of the Libyan Desert. 


* Gtogr. Journal, Sept. 1933, 220, 


* Bull. Inti, d'Egypt*, t. art. 117 , 
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The Nine Huntings 

by Iorwertu C, Peate 

I N his appendix (pages 84-5) in his Changes in the Fauna pf Wales 
within Historic Times, Mr Colin Matheson, 1 refers to ‘ the old Welsh 
text known as Y AW Helteriaetk or The Nine Huntings [which] 
has been generally regarded as setting forth the hunting customs among 
the early Welsh \ This text has been published in the Mytyrian 
Archaiology (and edition, pp. 872 -3) and in Dr Joint Davies's 
Dictionarium duplex (1632). Both these printed texts however differ 
in various details from the three known manuscript versions, and while 
the versions of two of the manuscripts arc fairly similar, that of the 
third differs markedly from the other two. An edition with annotations 
in Welsh of the three manuscript texts was published (for the first time) 
by the present writer in 1933.* It was thought that since the texts 
presented problems of interest to students of British history', a collated 
translation of the two texts together with a translation of the third, and 
differing, text would prove to be of value to those unacquainted with 
Welsh. 

The three texts are those of Fcniarth MS 155, now in the National 
Library of Wales (a) ; Additional MS 31055 (E 32) now in the British 
Museum (a); and Ilafod Ms 3, now in the Cardiff Public Library (C). 
Text A is written in a hand which can be dated to the yearn 1 561-2 ; 
b was written by Sir Thomas Willems, 1594-6 and c dates to the early 
years of the tyth century. As Matheson has pointed out, the earliest 
text 1 dates only from about j ^60 ; it cannot therefore be implied, as 
has sometimes been done, that it proves the former existence of the Bear 
in Wales \ 

1 The writer U indebted for several suggest ion* to tun eolleagues, Mr Colin 
Matheson, Keeper of the Department of Zoology, Mr H, A. Hyde, Keeper of the 
Department of Botany, and Mr Alfred Thomas, taxidermist, in the National Museum 
of Wales. In the preparation of the texts, the valuable ASisi stance of Mr G. j Williams. 
University Cnltege. Cardiff, is gratefully acknowledged 
3 Bulletin of thr Board vf Celtic Studies, vi, 301-13 
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The Nine Huntings raises several problems of importance. Text c 
refers to the Statute of Gniffudd ap Cynan (died 1137) and to ‘ a 
hunting statute of the times of the kings \ But the Statute of Gruffudd 
ap Cynan as handed down to us has no reference to hunting. Parry* 
suggests that the texts of the statute are 1 broken fragments of different 
traditions originating from different periods Can this hunting code 
he related to Gniffudd ap Cynan or to his period ? It is a problem 
which at present admits of no solution. 'Hiere are similarities, it may 
be noted, between parts of the texts of The, Nine Huntings and parts 
of the Welsh Law texts : cf. for instance the second part of a and a 
with folio 63 of Peniarth ms 37, 

ft seems safe to assert that The Nine Huntings represents an old 
tradition : it was not 3 code in force at the time when the texts were 
written. It is supposed that the brown bear disappeared from Wales 
before the Norman conquest of Britain ; these rbth and 17th century 
texts however give a detailed description of the methods of hunting the 
beast. There is even - reason for believing that this is a remnant of 
folk tradition, but it may be suggested that the text is a translation of 
an English code, the word hour being mistaken for the word bear. 
Such reasoning however seems inadmissible. As far as the writer 
can ascertain there is no known English original and, even if there were, 
the reasons given for hunting the bear—which would not hold for a 
boar-hunt—would have to be explained away. At the same time, it 
seems strange that in a Welsh hunting-code, the wild boar is not 
mentioned in one of the nine huntings, although the boar figures 
prominently in early Welsh literature, And although the hunts are 
classified, in true Welsh fashion, in triads, reference is made to four 
* chief venison \ that of the boar being third and the bear fourth. 

The phrase ' cock of the wood ’ raises another problem to which 
Matheson also refers, Was this bird the capercaillie? Edward Lhuyd 

i v. John Ray, Synopsis Method&a Anmalium, 1693, pp. 213-4) 
olui Davies (Dietivnarium duplex), two expert Welsh scholars of the 
17th century, translate it as phasianus. Bur in a poem by Gruffydd 
Hiracthog, who lived in the 16th century, as well as in a poem in an 
unknown hand (Peniarth Ms 11) ascribed to about 1500/ the common 
pheasant is referred to as ffesant, not caHcg coed (cock of the wood). 


* B B.C.S., v, 25-33, 

4 The writer im indebted tn Mr Fimrisis G. Payne of the Cannurthere Mmcitni 
for tfib icoarul reference* 
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The poet referred to describes the ffeumt or ffesont as being of * sixty 
colours with the gold showing through red . . . a medley of moving 
coloursHe mentions its * gold bars and the golden broom upon 
its breast \ This is of course the pheasant which this poem shows to 
have been a latc-comer to Wales. * Under trees or in bushes T , states 
the poet, * there have never been any [pheasants] in Merionethshire. 
But now in the Ltanddwyc district they fill every place But even 
if the pheasant had been known in Wales long before 1500, it is unlikely 
that it would have been hunted with hounds, and it seems certain that 
the term phasiwms was used by Lhuyd and Davies in its general generic 
sense. 

It lias been suggested that the cock of the wood was the woodcock 
hut—apart from the fact that Dafydd ap Gwilym (late 14th century) 
and George Owen 4 refer to snares and nets for hunting the woodcock— 
the argument does not hold since the woodcock has a well-established 
Welsh name, cvffyloe. It is unlikely too, that such a good naturalist 
as Lhuyd (or indeed Davies) would name the woodcock which is so 
unlike the pheasant family, phasiantis. 

Mathcstm suggests that the ceiliog coed was the capercaillie. The 
capercaillie’s English name before the Gaelic form found favour was 
* Cock of the Wood * and Pennant—who knew his English far better 
than his Welsh!—states* that the ceiliog coed of the Nine Huntings was 
the Cock of the Wood. But he did not write from personal knowledge : 
he knew his Scotland where the capercaillie flourished. No remains 
of the bird have been found in Wales but bones were discovered on 
the Late Celtic and Romano-British site at Woo key Hole, Somerset. 
It is reasonable to suppose that it could be termed phasiattus in the 17th 
century. Professor Alfred Newton, F.R.S., who was probably quite 
unacquainted with The Nine Huntings, describes the method of hunting 
the capercaillie on the Continent thus : 1 The usual method of pursuing 
this species ... is by encouraging a trained dog to range the forest 
and spring the birds, which then perch on trees - while he is baying at 
the foot their attention is so much attracted by him that they permit 
the near approach of the master who thus obtains a more or less easy 
shot V This ts indeed the method which The Nine Huntings suggests 
and the difficulty of shooting the bird even in the 20th century is in 
itself a sufficient reason for the use of hounds. It may he argued that 


* The History of Ptitkrokshirr, completed May 1603, 
‘ Tours, n, ate. , Dictionary of Birds, igr/i, 74, 
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its strong wings might take it om of die dog's reach for miles but it 
docs nut seem to take lung flights and Pennant states that its 1 nature 
is to sit perched on a bough where it will gaze till it is shot 

The capercaillie feeds upon the young shoots of coniferous tree® 
especially. But it is assumed that in these islands Pima sylvestm is 
native only in Scotland and the problem arises : were there any conifers 
for the bird to feed upon in Wales in the period with which we are 
dealing?* * It is here that our Welsh evidence is helpful. Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, an outstanding 14th century poet, has a poem to the ceiliog 
coed in which he write® : 

* Thou dost not need, chief jo us ter, 

Food during the day time except birch and water. 

Food from the shoots of the hillside birches, 

Food for the hens from the green birches 
Here is definite proof that the capercaillie fed on birch, and Sibbald* 
confirm® this statement by referring to the bird’s custom in Scotland 
of feeding upon be tula as well as upon conifers. The same is true of 
the birds reintroduced into Scotland. 

This statement by Dafydd ap Gwilym help® us to understand the 
reference to the capercaillie as ‘ one of the chief [or most important] 
game birds Those birds, which feed exclusively upon conifer®, are 
practically uneatable, for as Newton state®, their flesh smells strongly 
of turpentine and I am informed by those w T ho have shot the bird that 
in some cases the birds have to be buried for some weeks to be rid of 
the smell. But when the food is birch this is not so, and the flesh is 
indeed a delicacy—$0 much a delicacy that probably it was over-hunted 
in Wales in medieval time® until finally it disappeared. 

Dafydd ap Gwilyms description is correct in all details. He 
describes the capercaillie as 1 the brave cock with a black cloak, dancing, 
coral-browed. [The reference to “ dancing ” is obviously to its 
'‘play” or "spel’V 4 the poem itself is erotic]. Its tunic is of the 
same colour as the magpie s cowl ... it wears a green chasuble and 
its wings [lit. armpits] are edged underneath with white 


•Jones, Yapp and Johns : * The Salt Marshes of the Duvey Estuary Journal 
of Ecology, 1917, 37-103. Yapp enquires whether ‘tile living pine trees found on 
the moor today are the lineal descendants of the ancient pines of the buried forest 
(in the Dovey estuary) V The writer thanks Mr li. Price Evans for this reference. 

* Scotia lliusSrata. 1 ( 184 * 

19 Saunders and Clarke, Manual of Brituk Birds, So*. 
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It seems definite therefore that the ceiiiog coed of this hunting code 
is the capercaillie and that the code itself represents a hunting tradition 
dating back to the time of the Welsh princes. 

The translation of the texts is as follows :— 

Manuscripts a and b 

These are the nine huntings which every man should know who 
sounds a hom. And whatever a huntsman who carries a horn is asked 
concerning these nine huntings, unless he reply satisfactorily concerning 
them, he who questions him can, by law, take his hom away. The 
three first are called common hunts,* namely a stag, a swarm of bees, 
and a salmon : the second is called a hunt with baying, namely, a bear, 
a climber, and a cock of the wood : the third is called a hunt with cries, 
namely, a fox, a hare, and a roebuck. Why is it said that a stag is one 
of the’ three common hunts ? Because it is the finest and bravest 
animal in the world to be hunted by hounds and greyhounds. Secondly 
it is called a common hunt because it is shared between every man who 
may come upon it when it is kilted, before the skin is drawn from the 
flesh. If a traveller happen upon it at that time, he shall have a share 
by law as well as he who killed it. The second common hunt is a 
swarm of bees. Whoever finds it too upon another's land or upon his 
own, tt is still to be shared between those who come upon it before he 
sets his pledge, that is, to place a mark upon it to show that he found it 
first. Unless this is done, all shall share it by law except that iiijd must 
be given to the owner of the land. A salmon is the third common 
hunt when it i$ hunted and caught with a net or spear or in any other 
way. Whosoever shall come before it is shared shall by law be entitled 
to a part of it or of them as w ell as the)' who caught it. 

Why is the bear onu of the three hunts with baying ? Because 
it is the best venison in the world. And when it is killed, it is not 
much chased because it can walk but slowly and then it need only 
be walked off its legs and barked at and at last killed, and for this reason 
it is called one of the three hunts with baying. The climber is the 
second, that is, every creature which climbs to the top of the tree to 
defend itself. And no one should call or say * wood cat \ ‘ pole cat', 
or * squirrel \ but call them, grey climber, bbek climber, red climber, 
and so should every huntsman refer to them and name them. And 
when a climber is chased it cannot flee far from the hounds but takes 
to a tree to defend itself, And there it is tired out and barked at, 
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and for this reason it is called one of the three hunts with baying. 
Why is it said that the cock of the wood is one of the three hunts with 
baying ? Because it is one of the chief birds and when the hounds 
are upon its haunt they cha.sc it until it takes to a tree and there tire 
it ana bark at it. And for this reason it is called one of die three hunts 
with baying. 

Why is it said that the fox is one of the three hunts with cries ? 
Because it defends itself despite the shouting which follows it and the 
sounding of horns. It maintains itself until it begins to tire and there¬ 
fore it is called one of the three hunts with cries. Why is the hare said 
to be one of the three hunts with cries ? Because it keeps to its course 
and so defends itself though hunted and chased, and behold that is the 
reason. Why is it said that the roebuck is one of the three hunts with 
cries ? Because it too maintains itself when hunted, like the hare and 
fox and that is the cause for so calling it. 

These arc the four chief venison, namely, stag, hare, wild boar, 
and bear. 

Whosoever sets greyhounds at a stag or another animal when it is 
being hunted and the hounds follow it over a lull or climb out of sight, 
if the stag be killed the hound which was foremost when last seen gets 
the skin. 

As for the hare, whatever hound kills it, the hound that raised it 
gets the hare by law or whatever raised it from its form, that owns it 
if it be wanted for hunting. 

Also a grey-bitch docs not get a skin though it win it unless it be 
pregnant from a greyhound which has won a skin, and if it be so, it 
gets the skin by law if it win it. Also none shall come into the field 
with his leash upon him unless he can give an answer concerning the 
nine huntings and if he come he loses the leash but if he give answer he 
can place the leash upon his arm without vengeance. 

Also none shall loose a greyhound or bitch on to any animal 
when the hounds chase it unless his own hounds are already in 
the chase. And if such be the case he is free to kill the animal 
with greyhound or bitch. But if anyone loose a greyhound or bitch 
on to the animal without his hounds Inring in the chase, any one who 
follows the hounds can Itamstring it if he bears its master ill-will, and 
that is law. 

Also none shall shoot a hare, a young red deer, stag or roebuck 
or any hunted animal in the world when it is at rest. And whoever 
may do so forfeits his bow and arrow to the lord of the land but he may, 
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when the hounds chase the animal, shoot and kill it if he can, freely, 
though he is not to shoot amongst the hounds and greyhounds. 

If anyone should happen to go hunting and begin loosing upon 
an animal, whatever animat it may happen to be, and idte dogs meet it 
and kilt it, the dogs which first raised it shall have it. Unless the 
idle dogs arc the king's. 

This is Lhe length [of time] that die first huntsman can claim an 
animal, until he turns his face homewards and his back to the hunt. 
While his dogs hunt and he has left his dogs, he can claim nothing if 
idle dogs kill an animal for the owner of die idle dogs shall own it. 

These are the three things which cause the hounds to chase the 
stag better than any other animal in the world. 

Namely, because it sweats so much, when it is hunted, that the 
sweat runs over its feet from its limbs to the ground, and when the 
hounds get this they become so joyful that they cannot leave the cliase 
but from true enjoyment must get that sweat. 

The second cause, when the stag is so tired that it can hardly 
walk U throws out white foam and when the hounds get this, they 
are still more joyful and follow it without stop. 

The third, when the stag gives up the chase it throws out foam and 
blood mixed and when this is done, the hounds know it is finished and 
follow it until they come to it. 


Manuscript c 




Three hunts with cries 


[Wild bear 


Three hunts with baying Cock of the wood 

I Climber 

A climber is whatever animal which takes to a tree for defence, 
namely, wood-cat, pole-cat, squirrel; and in hunting these wherever 
a company of huntsmen hunt a hare, and kill it, as eloquent 1 * huntsmen 


11 Note the confution here. The " common hunts * and the ' hunts with cries 1 


have been transposed. 

11 This is it sly hit 1 
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do, to play fair with the Statute of Gruffyth ab Kynan in that place 
first [it must be] given to a pregnant woman and if [this be] not [possible] 
to whomsoever saw it lie and, if not this, to the huntsman who follows 
the hounds and, if not this, to the strange huntsman, and, if not this, 
to the greyhound whelp that was never out before that day and, if not 
this, to the first who laid hands upon it. And so it ends, 

These are the chief points in the hunting statute made in the time 
of the kings of the Britons, ordered and ratified by royal authority. 

Whosoever goes hunting to field or wood or mountain or forest 
and wear a horn on ius right side and a leash across on the other, he 
must know the nine parts of hunting and name them and classify them. 
Anyone who challenges him must take his hom and his leash from him 
unless he can answer the points already mentioned, and the law shall 
be his authority. 

Nine parts of hunting there are, namely :— 

Three common hunts 
Three hunts with cries 
Three hunts with baying. 

Read the remainder after this." 


i4 'l he reader should also consult John Lewis s The Httiory of Great-Britain (London, 

’ -S W w ! Wft chapter Xu deals with *tlie Hutting of the 

Bniaiiia m which 7 ht A tn* Uuntingi h dis^utsetl 
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Sidonius and His Times* 

by The Editor 

T HE unique interest of Sidonius tics in the fact that he ' stands 
between the old world and the new, and is a witness for both of 
them ’ (p. 166). His letters are almost the only non-theological 
documents of the fifteen centuries which have survived ; and this 
fact alone gives them a historical value that cannot be exaggerated. A 
enucai and well-documented biography by one who has made the 
subject his own is therefore most’welcome. In the following pages 
I do not propose to say more by w ay of commendation of the admirable 
biography by Air C. E, Stevens, but rather to consider certain special 
points in it which are of current interest. Needless to say, the interpre¬ 
tation of the history of the period is my own, and the author would 
very probably dissent strongly from it, 

bidonius was born about 432 and he died between the years 480 
and 49®* a member oi the Gaulish aristocracy, and although 

we arc not told directly from what source he derived his income, we 
may infer that it was partly derived from rent of land, partly from the 
numerous official positions which he held at various times in his career. 
He appears throughout his life to have been 1 In comfortable circum¬ 
stances ; and whether as country gentleman, praefeetus urbi or bishop, 
his interests were bound up with those of the class to which he belonged 
and with its decaying and unreal classical culture (pp, 78, 82, in, 17-)! 
He was himself fully conscious of his representative character, and of 
thu consequent sten!hy of his Muse (p. no)* He left no successor 
and was * the last of the Romans in Gaul, for with him the Roman 
tradition was broken * {p, 18). 

His education wa3 of the kind that dominant classes have always 
prescribed for themselves in such ages as this, 4 The aristocratic class 
consisted of men with time hanging heavily on their hands, and they 
amused themselves with literature * (p, 14). They were taught to 

* Sroosm* Apollinaru vtb ins aoi, by C. E. Sr*VK«. Oxford, at tht Clarendon 
Press, 1433. pp, 238. with map and 1 plate, ik bd. 
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imitate the style of ancient authors, both in the spoken anti in the 
written word. * Sidonius say's, “pupils received instruction in epic, 
comic and lyric poetry* i in history, satire, grammar, panegyric, 
philosophy, epigram-writing, and law* ” ’ {p. 8 ), To these subjects 
may be added those of geometry, arithmetic and astrology (p. 7)» 
in vacation-time, hunting and fishing (p. 9)* * There is no hint in 
Sidonius' work that he received any religious instruction at ah ; the 
education of the lay-schools still remained a pagan education 1 (p. 5). 

An educational system such as this was in keeping with the culture 
of the age. 1 Still fumbling ai the ideas of centuries before, it was 
trying with ever diminishing hopes of success to illustrate them with a 
new turn of phrase ’ fp. in). It boasted that it lived in the past, and 
even apologized for ‘ trifling ' with affairs of the day (p. 6). 1 The 

kindest criticism of 5th century educational prinantes would be that 
they set more store on the training of the intellect than on the intellect 
itself. It is no less true to say that they taught men to think and write 
and gave them nothing to think or write about * (p, 16). What a cruel 
critic would say Mr Stevens does not tell us ; perhaps he would compare 
5th century education with our own. That such a comparison was 
present in Mr Stevens's mind is, however, apparent from his reminder 
* that there are [today] school debating societies in which it is forbidden 
to discuss politics or religion [which] shows that the practice of debating 
on subjects removed from actuality is still recognized as a part of 
education * (p, 13), lie might have added that the prohibition is not 
confined to those of immature age, but has a much wider extension. 

i have spoken of the' culture of the age but it should be remem¬ 
bered that the basis of tliLs culture was an exceedingly narrow one. 
It was confined to the members of a small class who formed numerically 
but a tiny fraction of the community. There had been a time when 
this fraction had held undisputed sway ; but there were now two rival 
claimants for power, the Christian Church and the barbarians. The 
history of the 5th and succeeding centuries has hitherto been treated 
simply as a struggle between these contending parties. Indeed die 
character of the documentary evidence is such that any other method of 
treatment would probably fail for lack of material. Nevertheless it 
must not be forgotten that behind these conflicts there was ever present 
the mass of the people whose work, in field and workshop, made those 
conflicts possible. Over the bound and helpless body of these people, 
the Ro man and barbarian rulers fought for the privilege of extracting 
surplus value, while the Church was busy organizing itself to make 
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the best of both worlds. The people of Lyons might be forgiven if 
they assessed the difference between Roman and barbarian mainly in 
terms of the capitation tax they had to pay. After the recapture of 
their town by the Romans ' the inhabitants were compelled to give 
hostages and the usual capitation tax was increased threefold 1 (p. 45). 

The idle of the Church was a more subtle one. Christianity had 
undoubtedly begun as a movement of revolt from below, for the 
establishment of a new order of society on earth. It had long lost this 
character, however, and in Gaul in the 5th century- the Church w as firmly 
allied to the ruling classes, from amongst whom indeed many of its 
principal officers were recruited. Sidonius and his friends plainly 
regarded the Church as an organization which might help them to 
retain the power they were so rapidly losing. He speaks of ' holding 
the people of Gaul by religion, even if wc cannot hold them by treaty ’ 
(p ->59 > r c f ■ PP- 4 ° f 113) \ and he himself ended his career as a bishop. 
It is an interesting question to what extent the policy of the Papacy 
consciously and deliberately aimed at prolonging, by other means, the 
supremacy of the Roman Empire. To what extent, for instance, was 
Augustine's mission an attempt to recover the lost province of Britain ? 
Was the Synod of Whitby in essence a subtly disguised conflict between 
Roman and barbarian ? 

However this may he, there can be no doubt on which side of the 
barricades the Gaulish bishops were to be found. They were rich 
(‘ even in sixth-century Gaul a bishop could die leaving more than 
twenty thousand pieces of gold p. 122). They and the clergy were 
exempt from certain Forms of taxation {tot'd.). They lent monev upon 
usurv (ibid.). They sided with slave-owners against slaves (p. 139), 
and judged the conduct of master and slave by different standards of 
morality. Sidonius him sc 11 was a slave-owner, and he regarded the 
seduction of one of his own stave-girls by another man’s slave as a 
1 wicked crime j but in another instance, when the seducer was an 
aristocrat, there is no longer a word of ‘ wicked crime ’; he congrat¬ 
ulates his friend the seducer on having abandoned her and taken a 
legal wife (pp, 85, 86). 

It was possible to become a bishop without graduating in the lower 
orders of the hierarchy, or by passing through them rapidly as a mere 
formality. Thus it was tltat Germ an us, an army officer, anti Ambrose, 
a dvil servant, were recruited. Their functions were administrative, 
and as such were used, though never formally legalized, by the State 
(p-115)* They also acted as judges, food-controllers (p. 10c) and jurists 
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S 3. 158). The methods by which they were elected * though outwardly 
emoexatie, left the ultimate decision in the hands of the bishops 
themselves fpp. 123 ff.). * n exercising this right of electing a colleague, 
due attention is given to the opinion of other members of the ruling 
class as regards the suitability of the candidate (p. 125)- 

In view of these facts Mr Stevens's description of bishops as 
1 spiritual rulers " (p. 165) scents ill suited. The term * spiritual ’ 
indeed is a question-begging one at all times ; but unless it is held to 
covet the adoption of prayer as a military expedient (p. 152), there is 
little trace of f spiritual ' activities to be found in <he book before us. 

The history of Christianity during the first five hundred years of 
its existence is, indeed, singularly like the history of social democracy. 
Both began as attempts to reconstruct society on a new basis ; and 
both eventually developed into institutions for maintaining the existing 
order of society. Christianity, however, had one great advantage over 
the later organization ‘ whereas cheques drawn on the bank of social 
democracy are to be cashed (it is alleged) when it has achieved temporal 
power in this world, cheques drawn on the Church can never be cashed 
till the drawers are dead. They can never therefore be dishonoured. 
Perhaps partly for this reason, perhaps also because it had no serious 
rival, the Church managed to survive in spite of its complete change of 
front. There is indeed, throughout this life of Sidonius, hardly a trace 
of any * subversive ’ movements. What chance had peasant and slave 
against the forces organized on the other side ? The real trial of 
strength lay between Rome and the barbarians, and whichever side won, 
peasant and slave last. The line of cleavage was not social but racial ; 
it was only social to the extent that it was a contest between ruling 
classes with different traditions and methods of exploitation. During 
this contest methods of barbarism were adopted, as they always are 
when a ruling class sees the prey slipping from its grasp; but they seem 
to have been used by Rome against barbarian and vice versa, not against 
the mass of people indiscriminately. Their strikingly modem flavour— 
the censorship of the post (pp. 78, 182), camouflage of murder {p, 58), 
death penalty for libel (p. 53), extraction of confessions by^ torture 
(p. 104), anti-Semitism {p. 136)—is therefore deceptive, Goth and 
Roman certainly feared each other less than certain modem rulers fear 
their subjects; and so far as we can learn from Sidonius, the break-up 
of the Roman Empire in Gaul was peaceful compared with the collapse 
of modem European civilization. 
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Notes and News 

THE ' AQUATILE BEAST 1 OF NESS 

Amongst all that has been written about the Loch Ness monster 
( have nowhere seen any reference to the earliest account of it (though 
I have not wasted much time on it, all told). This occurs in Adam nan’s 
Life 0/ Columba, which is one of the best historical documents of the 
Dark Ages, written before 704 and preserved in an almost contemporary 
early 8th century mtinuscript, The passage may be translated as 
follows 1 

* At another time, when the blessed man was staying for a few days 
in the province of the Piets, he had need to cross the river Nesa {Jiuvium 
Nesam). When he approached its bank, he saw some of the inhabitants 
burying an unfortunate man {homtmculum) ; and as they were bearing 
him along he was snatched away by a certain water-monster {aquatilts 
bestia). The unfortunate man’s txjdy was snatched back, though too 
late, by some people who came up in a boat and seized it with hooks 
(porrectis pracripiwe uncinis). The blessed man, on the other hand, 
hearing this, ordered one of his companions to a win) across and fetch 
a boat moored on the opposite shore. Hearing this command of the 
holy and august (prasdicabilis) man, Lugneus Mocumin complied 
without delay and leaving behind his clothes except the tunic cast himself 
into the water. But the monster {btllua) which, far from being satiated, 
was on the contrary rather aroused for prey (fa praedam atcenia) was 
lurking in the depths of the river; and when it perceived the water 
above it to be disturbed by the swimmer, it suddenly emerged and swam 
towards him with a mighty roar and gaping mouth. All who were 
present, barbarians as well as brothers (i.e» natives and monks), were 
exceedingly terrified ; but the blessed man raised his holy hand and 
outlined (pinxisset\ the saving sign {ttgrntm salutare) of the cross in the 
empty- air, and calling on the name of God, commanded the fierce beast, 
saying, 11 Come no further and do not touch the man ; return quickly 

'Original printed in W, Reevea's Adamnon, 1857, 140-3 ; j. T. Fowler‘a 
Adamntm. revised edition, iyio, 143-3 (Book It, chapter 27). 
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back again ”, Then indeed the beast, hearing the holy man’i word, 
fled back trembling in swift retreat, as if it were withdrawn by rapes. 
Before tills he was so near to Lugneus that only the length of a pole 
(contuli) separated the man and the beast. The brothers, seeing the 
beast retreat and Lugneus their comrade (commliftment) returning to 
them safe and sound in the boat glorified God in the blessed man with 
great wonder. But the barbarous natives (gentiles btirbari) also who were 
present were forced by the greatness of the miracle which they had seen 
themselves to magnify the God of the Christians 

The identification of the river Nesa with the river flowing into the 
sea at Inverness may he regarded as quite certain,’ The legend of the 
Loch Ness monster is therefore at least 12 centuries old. What can 
have given rise to it ? My own opinion, based upon investigations 
carried out by The lUtistrated London News (January 1934, pp. 39-41), 
is that the monster originated in a floating log. It should be observed 
that, in the story, the monster haunts the river, not tile lake ; and that 
floating logs and tree-trunks are exceedingly dangerous to small craft 
in a rapid torrent. They would be of common occurrence in a river 
issuing, as does the Ness, from a long lake with precipitous tree-covered 
banks. Actually such a log was mistaken, by one recent observer, for 
the monster ; and it was only when he brought his binoculars to bear 
upon it that the error was rectified. 

The Ness is not the only river in which monsters occur. Reeves* * 
quotes other instances, all in Ireland Lough Rce (Colgan, Acta 
SS, p. 790'); Drumsnatt. co. Monaghan (Flem. Collect, p- 372 1 ) ; 
Ba nag her, Londonderry (Breviary of Aberdeen, Prnpr. &S, Part. 
HyemaJ. fol. xoibb, leer. 7). O.G.S.C. 

CYPRUS MUSEUM EXCAVATIONS (wjira i-n t p. 88) 

The archaeological work undertaken by the Cyprus Museum in 
1933 has been marked by an important discovery, that of an extensive 
neolithic settlement near the tillage of Erimt, 10 miles weit of Limassol, 
at a distance of 3 miles from the south coast of Cyprus. 

Until a few years ago, the Stone Age in Cyprus was practically 
unknown,* sites belonging to this period not having been discovered. 
Nevertheless Dr E. Gjerstad found a neolithic settlement near 

1 Sec Wilson, Celtic PSact-tmmtt of Scotland, 1026, p. jj. 

* Adjnuian. 1857, 140, tioie c. 

1 Sec J- L. Myres, Handbook of the CeittoJa Coiketion of Antiqnitim fro in Cyfrui 
(New York. 1914), p. xxVur. 
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Phrtnaros, in the Famagusta district and cleared a house in which 
neolithic flints were found,* though no sign of pottery could be traced. 
The same archaeologist carried out excavations on a large scale in 
Cyprus as leader of a Swedish Cyprus expedition, which discovered 
more sites belonging to the neolithic age : —(a) at Kylhraca northeast 
of Nicosia(A) at Lapithos near the north coast ant! (c) at Petra tou 
Liinniti, a small island off the northwestern coast,* The sites of 
Kythraca and Lap i thus yielded pottery of painted and un pain ted 
types, 1 

By these discoveries, the existence of a Stone Age in Cyprus was 
definitely established, though material of any extent for the study of 
this culture was lacking. 

Ttie pottery discovered on the two sites mentioned consisted only 
of potsherds, very few whole vases having been made up, and these of 
the unpainted class of ware. Material for the study of the origins and 
the evolution of this important culture was hoped for, and the discovery 
of the neolithic settlement of Eriini should greatly elucidate the problem. 

Erimi stands on the left bank of the torrent Kouris, which carries 
rainwater from the Troodos mountains to the sea. The last hills of 
the southern side of these mountains are seen in the distance. Not far 
from the right bank of Kouris is the magnificent rock of the Acropolis 
of Curium. 

Excavations began last April and continued until June. A trial 
dig had revealed several superimposed layers and during this season 
work was directed towards the clearing of a limited area of the settle¬ 
ment and then to the deeper strata. At the end of the season wc were 
able to advance to the depth of 2 metres, through which four distinct 
layers were laid bare ; next season’s work will he devoted to the clearing 
of the succeeding layers down to the virgin soil. 

Each of the layers was distinguished by a separate house of a 
circular type. All the four layers yielded a large amount of pottery, 
mostly of a painted type, stone and flint implements, steatite ornaments, 
terra-cotta figurines and other objects of stone or clay. 

The first layer house was uncovered at a depth of 40-50 centimetres 
belotv the surface of the earth. It was circular, measuring 6 metres 
across, with a substructure wall built of irregular stones. The entrance 

1 Antiijwmc* Journal, January 1936, *1, p. 54 ff. * JHS, 1939, «t rr t 337 tf. 

1 E. Gjeniad, Uni&n AcadJmiqur International * Cl&mfietttitm da Crramiquei 
Antiques, cllawfication t6 p. t, 1 and Catalogue 0/ Vmt in thf British Museum. % t 
parr i. page 15, no. A75, fig, 33. 
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was at the southeast anti the interior was divided into several parts, 
which may have suited the various needs of life. Immediately inside 
the entrance, on the right, was a ciradar raised construction which 
was the hearth. The place where the grain was ground was marked 
by a mortar and pestles which were still in situ. 

This first-layer house was built exactly over another circular house 
which had been destroyed by fire. This was simpler and had a hearth 
of simple type and an oval concrete area which may have served as the 
sleeping place. This second house yielded a magnificent pttlios 
(plate i) with flat base, convex sides and decorated with a wonderful 
pattern painted in red, sometimes turning to brown. 

A third-layer house was uncovered underneath the two previous 
ones and partly outside them. This house was also of the circular type 
and was huilt in a similar way as the other two. In the centre there was 
a raised concrete circular area measuring i metre across with a round 
depression in the centre, This area sloped towards a targe hole, with 
sides covered with mud. The use of the concrete area remains uncertain 
although it may have been used for grinding grain. The third house 
yielded abundant pottery, mostly of the painted type. The fourth 
house was in very poor preservation. 

The pottery found at Erimi is for the most part painted. The 
clay b not well sifted hut is hard-baked. The surface is covered with 
a very fine buff slip on which painted patterns are applied in red, which 
sometimes turns to brown according to the different degrees of baking ; 
the shapes are represented by pithoi with flat base and convex sides, 
deep hotels with flat base, hvdriae with narrow neck and pointed base. 
The ornamentation is mostly geometrical in style but of a very' elaborate 
character. The study of the stratified pottery finds will give us a 
complete picture of the evolution of this art through the Neolithic Age. 

Besides pottery we found a large number of stone a.\e-heads and 
chisels, flint implements of all kinds, pestles, mortars, and a ^reat number 
of small pendants in green steatite. Particularly interesting are some 
terra-cotta figurines of a very primitive style. 

This important discovery will throw abundant light on the Stone 
Age culture in Cyprus. It shows that the great tradition in the creation 
of vases goes back to the Stone Age, during which the potters made 
vases of a wonderful technique and style. 

The question of the date of the Erimi settlement will need careful 
examination. The year 3000 ».c. is usually considered as the approxi¬ 
mate date for the end of the neolithic period and the beginning of the 
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metal periods, but this problem will be left until the excavations are 
completed, when it will be possible to draw definite conclusions. 

Besides the work carried out at Erimi, the Cyprus Museum 
excavated a necropolis situated to the west of the Acropolis of Curium, 
near Eptscopi, not far from the small church of Hagios Ennogencs * 
In this necropolis tombs from the transitional period between the Late 
Bronze Age and the Iron Age have been opened. Besides these there 
were tombs of an advanced stage of the Early Iron Age and others which 
had two different burials, one belonging to the Early, and another to 
the Middle Iron Age. The type of the tombs was the square chamber 
rock-tomb preceded by a fairly long-dromos with steps cut in the bank 
wall. They contained vases of Cypro-Myeenaean workmanship and 
especially stirrup vases of Cypriot make. The British Museum 
excavated in 1895 Mycenaean tombs near the village of Episcopi* and 
the discovery of this new cemetery with traces of Cypro-Mycenaean 
culture is most interesting because it proves definite mixture of the two 
cultures, the Mycenaean and the Cypriot, in this part of the Island. * 1 

The dromoi of die tombs belonging to the advanced stage of the 
Early Iron Age were pit-shaped with steps cut on the back-wall but with 
a curious feature : their bottom was covered with many layers of stones 
simply thrown in anyhow. The doorway was always at the side of 
the toinb and was closed with a large pile of small stones. 

A third rite, near the village of Potamia, in the Nicosia district, 
excavated last October-November, yielded important sculptures. 

The site was that of a temple, which must have fallen into ruins 
in ancient times as nothing or very little could be traced of the 
foundations. The finds consisted of a number of limestone heads, 
torsos and other fragmentary statues of various periods from the archaic 
to Hellenistic times. The site is mentioned by Richter,* and is 
attributed by him to Rcsef-Apollo and Melqart-Herakles. 

Some of the 4th century beads, which belong to votive statues, 
may be attributed to the god Apollo ; of these the most beautiful is 
illustrated here (plate u). It represents a young male figure crowned 
with a wreath and a diadem, below which appears a row of curls 
around the forehead. The workmanship shows evident influence of the 
sculpture of the Greek masters of the 4th century and is remarkable for 
its high level of artistic excellence. 

* Excavations in Cyprus (London. 1900}, p. fio. * Op. «'<- p. 6*. 

1 ANTKJfjmf, *928, 11, 190. • Cyprus, the Bible and Homer, p. tS. 
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Besides the archaeological work described in these notes, the 
Cyprus Museum collaborated with M. Claude F. A. Schaeffer, the well 
known archaeologist and representative of the National Museums of 
France, in the Early Bronze Age necropolis of Vounous near Bellapais 
in the Kyrcnia district. The Cyprus Museum undertook work in 
this necropolis in 1931 and 1932 with very important results,* which 
will be published in due course. P, DiKAlOS, 

Curator of Cyprtti JlfiuddN and 
Director of th* E&eralwni, 

We arc glad to see that the * preservation, maintenance, discovery 
and examination * of monuments in Cyprus will now receive the atten¬ 
tion they deserve. A strong Committee has been formed to interest 
the public, to ascertain what is most necessary to be done immediately, 
and to collect funds. It is hoped that during this Spring Sir Charles 
Peers, President of the Society of Antiquaries and lately Chief Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments to H.M. Office of Works will be able to visit 
Cyprus and report for the information of the public. A letter from 
Lord Mersey, Chairman of the Committee, outlining the proposals, 
was printed in The Times, 31 January (p. 13). Wc warmly endorse 
the appeal (subscriptions should be sent to ‘ The Cyprus Monuments 
Fund 1 at Lloyds Bank, 6 Pall Mall, S.W. 1).— Editor. 

RACE AND CULTURE 

Professor Guide's admirable protest against the prostitution of 
Prehistoric Archaeology as propaganda for political intolerance and his 
drastic cleansing of her pure features from the embellishments and 
false trappings which make a meretricious appeal to the German crowd, 
will be welcomed by all lovers of truth * 

He has called in aid as detergents the sciences of Heredity and 
Ethnology, themselves both undergoing the stern discipline of the 
laboratory, the Former venr young and not yet clear of her birth-stains, 
the latter already swaddled in old garments of somewhat doubtful 
quality. 

The question however arises whether Professor Childe has not 
somewhat overstepped the limits of safety in accepting some of the 


* AW Man 193 a, 249 and 1933 , 134 • also Syria, 1932 , T. xnt, p 345 8 , 
■ Sec Antiquity, December 1933, p. 410. 
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laboratory products as well-established and constant truths for universal 
application, and in stating them in such uncompromising terms as 
facts rather than present conclusions. 

One may leave aside the bald statement 4 Acquired characteristics 
are not inherited ! ; it is the prevailing belief, but negatives are hard 
to prove, and Professor Maedougall's rats cannot be altogether disposed 
of in a foot-note. 

Professor Child* deprecates alt idea of ' racial hygiene '—the 
improvement of man by breeding—Wausc man is distinguished from 
all other animals by his very complex brain and nervous system and 
because he doubts if the qualities valuable in humanity are analogous 
to those valued in poultry. No doubt for a hundred reasons experi¬ 
ments in human breeding are impossible : but it is not clear that there 
k any ' false analogy * between men and stock. The higher mental and 
moral qualities that are desirable in man are dependent on the physical 
structure of his brain and other organs which, however complex, must 
be subject to the same laivs of heredity (whatever they may be) as the 
physical qualities of stock. At the same time it is quite true that these 
very qualities arc the ones that Professor Child* so admirably insists are 
far more due to the ' pooled experience ’ and ‘ social tradition ' handed 
down by speech and writing, than to any inherited differences in the 
germ-plasm of the varieties or races of man. And these differences 
must have been much diminished by the inter-breeding between the 
races ever since the end of the Ice Age. 

But it is Professor Childe's view of the whole question of associated 
characteristics that one finds most difficult to accept. He seems rather 
grudgingly to admit that there may be correlation between tallness, fair 
complexion and dolichocephaJy on the one hand and shortness, darkness 
and doliehoccphaly on the other, but evidently doubts if these may be 
taken as distinctive of the Nordic and Mediterranean Races. 

He states, what is again of course quite true, that in man very little 
is yet known about the rules of dominance and liardly anything about 
the linkage of genes, and goes on to quote, without context, Karl 
Pearson, ‘ When"we come to associate mental and bodily characters we 
get no correlation whatever of prognostic value ’—and concludes rather 
triumphantly 'That statement should brand anyone who talks of racial 
mentality as a charlatan \ 

Now that there should be no such thing as * racial mentality \ as 
ordinarily understood, is of course contrary to common observation all 
the world over: the statement must be meant to apply only to inherited 
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characteristics excluding alt post-natal influences—and even this cannot 
be proved to be true. 

Experiment being impossible Ethnology in this field must depend 
on observation; and careful observation, tie it remembered, by men 
who have had ordinary scientific training, is as valuable outside a 
biological laboratory as within it, lor the finer mental characteristics 
cannot be weighed and measured ; the only value of the laboratory 
here lies in the proper handling of the records. The common observa¬ 
tion for instance that red hair and hot temper often go together can be 
made by anybody who has to do with children or horses—the value of 
the laboratory would be purely statistical, Every student of Archaeology, 
which depends entirely on observation, must agree to this. 

Considering the present state of ignorance as regards the linkage 
of genes, the old medical dictum that, where the laboratory findings 
do not agree with the clinical observations they must give way, seems 
sound to apply to the branch of Ethnology concerned with the associ¬ 
ation of physical and mental qualities. 

Now whatever may be the cast in the much-mixed population of 
Germany we arc fortunate in these Islands, in spite of quite as much 
mixture, in having some districts left where groups of population are 
still fairly uniform in their main physical characteristics and mental 
and moral traits, and at the same time present a contrast sharp enough 
to enable them to be distinguished one from another. 

Tate the three most obvious :— 

(i) The tall, fair dolichocephalic type of eastern England, least 
mixed probably in the fishermen of Scandinavian origin on die coast. 
Their mental and moral characteristics are energy', initiative and self- 
reliance, fair mental ability though rather slow, with practical good sense 
and straightforwardness. 

(z) The short, very dark, mcsocephalic rather round-headed 
upland Welshman—clever, active, quick in mind and body, disputative, 
irascible, musical and somewhat unstable and unreliable. * 

{3) The dark type of western and southwestern Ireland of medium 
or rather low stature and rather slender build, with black, straight hair 

and high and very dolichocephalic skull—the long barrow type_ 

inactive, unpractical, dreamy, poetic, idealistic and credulous, thought¬ 
ful rather than clever, and agreeable rather than self-reliant. 

Crosses between well-marked individuals of (i) and hj are to be 
seen in Ireland, and between (i) and (z) are common enough in England. 
The families (all of course subject to the same post-natal environment), 
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are often large enough to produce one or two children with marked 
separate inheritance of the physical characteristics of only one parent. 
That such children more often than not inherit also the mental charac¬ 
teristics of that parent is, I think, a common observation of those who 
have opportunities of watching them—the parents themselves, the 
family doctor, the school teacher and, in adult life, their commanding 
officers and employers. 

In fact I should venture to brand anyone who denies the frequent 
correlation between the mental and physical inheritance of such children 
as a bad observer. 

Has the Hebrew no race-mentality that he has inherited with 
his prominent feature ? Are w r e on the strength of Professor Pearson's 
statement to give up all observations on structural physiognomy ? 

The wide variety of physical types, with their correlated mentalities 
which have gone to make up the British people, has given us a great 
advantage in the rapidly increasing complexity of modem civilization 
by enabling us generally to find the right associated mental and physical 
characteristics to fit each fresh requirement—the right peg lor the 
new hole. 

But perhaps the Teutonic trait of self-satisfaction which is so well 
illustrated in Professor Childe's museum-invitation is an associated 
mental characteristic not entirely absent from our own national make-up. 

J. P. Willi ams-Freeman. 

THE HANGING BOWL IN IRISH LITERATURE 

Mr C. E. .Stevens sends us the following amusing contribution 
to the * Hanging Bowl ’ controversy, extracted from E. O'Curry s 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, vol. n, p. 56. 

4 At this time [circa a.d. 600], the Filcadh, or poets, were in the 
habit of travelling through the country , , . in groups or companies 
of thirty, composed of teachers and pupils under a single chief or master. 
In these progresses, when they came to a house, the first man of them 
that entered began to cliant the first verse of a poem ; the last man of 
the party responded to him ; and so the whole poem was sung, each 
taking a part in that order. Now each company of poets had a silver 
pot which was called Coirc Sainnte, literally 4 the pot of avarice ’, every 
pot having nine chains of bronze attached to it by golden hooks ; and 
it was suspended from the points of the spears of nine of the company, 
which were thrust through the Jinks at the other ends of the chains. 
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The reason (according to ihe account of this custom preserved in the 
Leabhar Mdr Dtma Doighre called the Lcabhar Breac) that the pot 
was called ‘ the pot of avarice * was because It was into it that whatever 
of gold or silver they received was put; and whilst the poem was being 
chanted, the best nine musicians played music around the pot. . . . 
If their pot of avarice received the approbation of the man of the house 
in gold or silver, a laudatory poem was written for him ; but if it did 
not he was satirized in the most virulent terms that a copious and highly 
expressive language could supply \ 

Mr Stevens 3dds that 4 coire ‘ is to he translated ‘ cauldron * rather 
than * pot 


ANCIENT GLASS 

Mr A. Lucas writes :—* With respect to Mr D. B. Harden's most 
interesting and valuable article on u Ancient Glass * l in Antiquity, 
December 1933, P- 419, I venture to submit the following criticisms 
on two subsidiary points. 

(1) The material termed nit rum by Pliny was not saltpetre (i.e. 
potassium nitrate) as stated {p. 419), but natron (natural sodium car¬ 
bonate and bicarbonate). Although Pliny’s story of the discovery of 
glass is certainly apocryphal so far as the date and place are concerned, 
die method given is a perfectly feasible one for accidently making a 
small quantity of glass and it is by no means so fantastic as it is often 
represented to be. Many of those who criticize it adversely, wrongly 
assume that the sand must have been wholly siliceous and, therefore, 
that only sodium silicate (which is not glass) could have been formed ; 
whereas it is highly probable that the sand on the shore of Phoenicia 
was a quartz-sand containing a considerable proportion of calcium 
carbonate, as does much of the sand on Lhe northern coast of Egypt. 
Such a sand fused with natron will produce soda-lime-silicate, or true 
glass, a small amount of which might have been formed even by the 
heal of an open wood fire. Saltpetre and sand could not have formed 
glass under any circumstances. 

(a) The ancient Egyptians never employed vitreous glaze as a 
coating for clay as stated (p. 419). Such a glaze is only satisfactory 
on highly siliceous material and it will not adhere to baked day (i.c. 
pottery) unless a layer of siliceous material is put on before the glaze. 
For pottery the glaze is usual!v cither a lead glaze or a salt glaze, neither 
ot which was used in Egypt m dynastic times. The body material of 
the ancient Egyptian faience was always powdered quartz and never 
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clay ; and the faience is not glazed pottery, as tt is so frequently called, 
but glazed siliceous ware, a very important distinction \ 

EARLY MAN IN EAST AFRICA 

Recent discoveries of the remains of early man in East Africa have 
attracted considerable attention, and we have only refrained from refer¬ 
ence to them because they were involved in controversy. To some 
extent that is still the case ; but a committee of fully qualified experts 
lias considered the evidence for the remains of Homo Sapiens at Kan am 
and Kanjera and reported favourably upon them. Under these circum¬ 
stances we have decided to print a statement in the words of the 
discoverer, Dr L. S. B. Leakey, whom we wish to thank for his courtesy 
in allowing us to do so. The following note is simply his general label 
attached to an exhibition of the finds themselves, which was recently 
displayed at the British Museum. It sums up the facts so well that 
we asked Dr Leakey to allow it to lie printed here, 

A word should be added about these temporary exhibitions at the 
British Museum, which are a new and altogether admirable feature. We 
understand tiiat the main object is to provide accommodation for a 
short period (one to three months) for archaeological material which is 
of topical interest but not necessarily the property of the Trustees. It 
ts particularly desired to exhibit new material from English excavations 
and little known material from private collections. But * foreign' 
exhibitions, such as this from East Africa and the existing one relating 
to Palestine, will also be included, 

Dr Leakey says r Stone Age tools of die “ Chellcan " and 
“ Ac hr clean 11 cultures have frequently been found in England and 
France, as in other parts of southwest Europe, and are well known. The 
typical tools of these cultures (together known as a “ culture*group 
are “ hand axes " (sometimes called " coups-de-poing "). This great 
** hand axe " culture with its two main divisions—fchellean and 
Acheulean—is first found in Europe in deposits formed soon after the 
beginning of the Pleistocene epoch, and it continues to the end of the 
" Middle Pleistocene ”, basing its final phases in the beginning of the 
" Upper Pleistocene ”* 

It has long been known that this great “ hand axe ’’ culture is 
found chiefly in the warm interglacial deposits of England and France, 
and is associated with the fossil remains of such warmth-loving animals 
as hippopotamus and elephant. It has also long been believed by many 
prehistorians that this culture came northward from some area which 
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was warm even during the glacial periods. Over the greater part of 
Africa, and especially North and South and East Africa, tools of this 
culture are exceptionally plentiful, a fact suggesting that the Chelleo- 
Acheulcan culture had its centre of dispersal in Africa, 

Until recently a complete evolutionary series of culture-stages had 
not been found anywhere in one place, though by making a composite 
series on the evidence of typology the evolution "could be more or less 
accurately guessed. For example we have long known that the Chellean 
stage was the forerunner of the Acheutean stage, and at certain sites the 
subdivisions of the Chellean and Acheulean have been carefully worked 
out. 


The great importance of the Oldnway site depends on the fact that 
there for the first time at a single site we have established upon both 
stratigraphical and typological evidence the whole series of evolutionary 
stages of this great culture, from its very crudest beginnings to its most 
highly evolved tools. 

The eleven main divisions of the evolutionary sequence arc 
exhibited, and it is very likely that, when the whole series has been fully 
studied, some at least of these main divisions wiJI require further 
subdivision. 

.Another discovery in connexion with the work upon the ** hand 
axe ” culture in East Africa is that of skeletal remains associated with 
two of the eleven main evolution stages. 

Human remains of great antiquity have been found from time to 
time in different parts of the world, 'but the makers of the Chclteo- 
Acheulean culture have always eluded us (if we leave out of count speci¬ 
mens of doubtful authenticity). This does not mean that human 
imtains as old as the Che!tea-Acheutean culture have not been found ; 
indeed, early human remains such as the Piltdown and Pekin skulls 
are as old as the Chellean culture, and the Heidelberg jaw is at least as 
old as the Acheulean culture. But the Pekin skull is associated with a 
very^ early branch of the “ flake culture " group and not with the “ hand 
axe culture ; while the Heidelberg jaw comes from an area which was 
never inhabited by the “ hand axe * people, though early forms of the 
Leva Hois type of flake culture ” come from that locality. Similarly, 
with regard xa the Piltdown skull* we must remember that at the date 
to which it is attributed die Chellean culture was not the only one in 
England Other very early cultures such as the “ Cromenan '* ( a 
flake culture ) arid the “ Darmsdemun ” (a pebble-industry) were 
also flourishing in England; so that although the Piltdown skull has 
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often been considered as representing “ Chcllean M man, this is not 
absolutely proven. 

Now from East Africa at a place called Kim am wc have found a 
fragrnent of jaw of the makers of the p re-Chcllean pebble-culture, 
wink* at Kanjera we have fragments of four skulls associated with the 
trnal stage of the Chcllean culture; so that at last wc know something 
about the makers of the great " hand axe " culture \ 


PERSEPOLIS 

, special correspondent of The Times (20 November tgtt) 
writes . \\ hat is considered to be the most important Achaemenean 

.■■isTOvcry of recent years lias been made among the ruins of Persepolis 
by Mr Friedrich Kreftcr, assistant to Professor Hcrafdd, the head of 
the Persian expedition of the Oriental institute of Chicago University. 

In the northeast and southeast comers of the Apadana of Darius 
the Great, which is 196 feet square, two cornerstones were unearthed 
on 18 and zo September. The other comers were destroyed Jong ago. 


ft * . - f ^ r™ „ T J3 111 ■ \ -3 wiciresj square ana if mm. 
thick in perfect condition. Each plate is engraved with the "same 
tnacnptmn m three languages, Old Persian, Elamite and Babylonian, 
which translated reads ; — 

Dan us , the Gr ta iKiaK.KingufKinp^ingfifiiieUrds.SonofHTatasiws 
ihe Admemaud, Darius the King with; “This » ihe kingdom over which I 
retgn from ffjc who dwell in The nd^hbourhooil af SogU a* far 4a Kush 

murt the Indus as far as Sjwrda, that has been granted unto me by Auramazda 
Mho is the greatest among gods. May Auramazda support me and my House". 

Under each box were found four gold coins, staters of Croesus 
King of Lvdia, and two silver coins ; one is an Aeginetan stater, the 
other is presumed to be Macedonian and bears a griffin, It is supposed 
that no example of a Daric was found because the cornerstones were 
probably laid early in the reign of King Darius, perhaps before he had 
struck his own coins \ 


THE ANONYMOUS LIFE OF ST. CUTHBERT 

This life is the one used by Bede and is therefore an early historical 
document of great value. It contains quite a number of place-names, 
and it was hoped that some of these might be used on the forthcoming 
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Ordnance Survey Map of * Britain in the Dark Ages r . Before this 
could be done, however, two things were required :—The original 
manuscripts had to be hunted down, and the place-names identified. 
There are at present only two primed editions of the Life, that 
published by the Bollandists (,4r/o Sanctorum, March, voL III) and that 
of Stevenson, which is merely copied from it. During a visit to Paris 
I unearthed and consulted a 14th century M3. in the Bibliothcquc 
Nationslc (Latin 5280). I subsequently discovered that Mr Bertram 
Colgrave, of Hatfield College, Durham, is at work upon a critical 
edition of the Life, and was of course aware of the existence of this 
Paris manuscript and several other fresh manuscripts. With great 
generosity Mr Colgrave not only raised no objections to my publication 
of the following note, but also added to it his own critical comments, 
with the readings of some of the other manuscripts. It seems desirable 
to publish the whole as soon as possible, so that those with a knowledge 
of the topography of Northumbria may be able to study the names, 
and perhaps iaenttfy some of them. Meanwhile I can only express 
my thanks to Mr Colgrave, and hope that the publication of his 
researches will not be long delayed. 

Below is printed in parallel columns the text from Acta Sanctorum 
and the expanded reading of Paris, Latin 5289 (my reading being 
checked and sometimes corrected by Mr Colgrave from a photostat 
in his possession): 

Acta Sanctorum {Mar, Hi), Paris, MS, 5289 (Latin), 

j>. 118. mixes flmtium, quod diritur fal. 49**. iuxut fluuium qui didtur ledir, 
taler. 


p, it 8. Pergenti n a tuque eo ab Austro 
ad flumcn, quod Wit «omina- 
tur.in 00 loco, vhi Leunckcester 
didtur. 


fill.49". Pcrgeuti igitur en lb Austin ad 
tinmen quod wir nominator in 
turn locum qui oon csresiir did¬ 
tur. 


p. 119, Coital erhyrig, 
p. 119. Alio quoque tempore de euitcm 
innnisterio, quod didtur Mail- 
n», euro d un bus Fra tribus 


fol. 50. Culodcsbuc. 
fo], 50^. Alio quoqMr tempore de eo 
dent mnnasterio quad didtur 
tnauros* cum duo bur iVelribtet 


pergens, el nsuigsns ad terrain 
Pietonim, vbi Miidpicnilegis 
prosper® perutncruni. 


pergens et nsuigaus ad terram 
picroruM ubi didtur niuduert* 
iregio piospfft pemeneiunt. 


1 tie, far mmln) dgenrhe** fa fo t it). 
'The 1 e * written then die line. 
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p *tta* 

p, 130 , 

p- 120, 

p, 130, 

P- mi* 
p. 133 . 


p. 122, 
P 122, 

p. 122. 

P- 123- 
p. 1*J. 

P* I* 3 > 
P’ 133. 

P- ** 3 ’ 

p, I 3 J. 

P* t 23 - 


RlCUl Iiobk TOMS C dllllbus 

E'ratribua iijprjp nomine Tydi* 
qui Presbyter «f ad hue ducns 
o f*ram muftis ttsti bus indioiuit. 
iuxta fiumuxi) Teegeia, 

3 quadam muiiere, quae didtur 
Ken&pid, ad hue viuena, 
quae didtur limriripiliiuii. 
immlain nostram, quae didtur 
Lindufame. 

insula quam By nominant. 

Ex quibue «(, quad oiiuadam 
Co mi (is AJdfridi Regis, nomine 
{lemma, in regione, quae did* 
tur Hen i l is habitant 
ad vicum t qui ftedesfeld didtur, 
prohciscen* nb Lljgu&tiMese, 
icndcbat ad duifatem, quae 
Vd didtur. Mait&io taixien in 
media via facta est, in region t 
vhi didtur Alisc. 
in quodam vico* qsii did tur 
Medilpong. 

111 xtafluvium ctiam quod didtur 
Opide. 

Eo tempore quo Egfridua Rex t 
Pic to mm Regem dtpofuilims* 
sanmis Epi sco piss neater ad 
dui litem Llld pergens. 
secundum td quod Fag*. riui- 
tatis PraepoMtus, diiccns po& 
reuebuit. 

Herebcrht, ah Inaulk Oeri- 
denudis maria. 

in pamchta eius, quae didtur 
Os-iiigadum, 

fratrem quendlm . , . qui ad- 
hoc viuens Pidlistod didtur. 


foi S l - Slcui tiELUi e duobw* fro Mbit* 
nubia aupredictis nomine tydi 
qui prnbyUr est ad hue uiuens 
coram mu I tie tcstibiu indicauit. 
fol F 51. iuxUs fiuuium Eesgcla. 
fol. ji b . a quad am muUere que didtur 
coeauid adJrut uiuente. 
fob que didtur runingaliA. 1 
fob 51* insidam nra/rsun que did tur 
Lindrsfamnee 

fol. 52 1 ". insula qr/om hii oominanL 
fob 56 ex qiiibui cat q ttod cuiusdajvr 
k 56 . b comllifl aldfridi regia nomine 
bernini in region* que did tur 
hinds ha bitan tia r 

fol. $ 6 h w ad locum qui bedestsed didtur. 
fob 56 b . prdkUcertfl ab hagiu.ialdense 
ten dehat ad ciui Litem qwe lutl 
dicing, Mansxo tantum in me¬ 
dia urn facta cst ei in region e que 
didtur cchse, 

fob 57. in quo dam uito qui didtur 
tnediluong. 

fob 57, iuxti flu ilium ctiam qui tutiidc 
didtur, 

fol. 57. m itmp&rt quo ccfridua res 
picturing region cm dcp.ipulans. 
fob 57. tanciiiB epircogzrr norfer lur! 
duitatem pergena. 

fob 57. srcwffdifm id quod uicha dut- 
telia prrpositua ducena cos 
ftudamt. 

fol. 57. Kercbertur ab insula oedden- 
talii marts. 

fob 57 b . in parmchia eius que didtur 
oaingadujn* 

fol. 57 b . fralrem quendawt * h * qui 
aclinic duetts udlistod didtur. 


* No lig^. to todlcale 
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Mr Bertram Colgravc’s comments are as Follows :— 

Lot. 5289, fol. 50 b . (My original reading was NuidueRA ; Mr 
Cblgrave says :—) l am not convinced that the MS. reads Nuiduera. 
All the other mss, have Niuduera, and although it is impossible to tell 
with certainty from my photostat, I think it is Niuduera, ^ All the Mss. 
in the corresponding passage in the Life by Bede read either Niduiri, 
Nidwari or Niduuan. 

Fol. 5A I have carefully examined my photostat of Paris 5289 
and 1 am now convinced that it reads rl'ningaha. The firs 1 two minims 
are slightly lower than those which follow, and the fifth minim has a 
decidedly thicker top. The Treves ms . (Treves 42 2) read s runi ngah am, 
and so also do the marginal notes to Bede’s Life in Bodley, Fairfax 6 
{late 14th century), The marginal note in Bede's Life, Bril. Mus. 
Harl. 4843 {15th century) reads nuningaham, due I believe to the fact 
that the scribe, who apparently copied Fairfax 6 , mistook r for n. 
The marginal note in Bede’s Life, Trin, Coll. Camb. O, 3-55 rca ds 
hruningaham, The two St, Omer mss. read hruringahsm, while the 
Brussels and Harl. 2800 omit it. Arras reads hmringaham, the 1 h ’ 
written above. 

Fol. 56. HemiNX. I feel fairly certain that the 3rd and 4th letters 
are m, i. Treves has hemini quite clearly, Brussels and Harl, omit. 
The St. Omer mss. and Arras all read hemma. ’I 1 he marginal note in 
T.C.C, O. 3.55 is, I think, Nomen comitis hemna, but my photostat 
of this ms. is not dear. 

Fol. 56 Hintis. Treves and Paris have hintis ; the St. Omer 
mss. and Arms have kintis. The marginal notes in Fairfax, Trin. 
Coll, Camb., and Harl. 4843 have hintis. 

Fol. j6 b . Echse. Treves has Ech&e ; the two St. Omer mss. 
and the Arras MS, read Achse, so this was probably the correct form, 

Fol. 57. Treves and Paris have TtrmPR. * Brussels and Harl. 
omit. Paris is the only MS. to read uui for quod. My impression of 
the Paris scribe is that he was somewhat careless. B. Colgrave, 

It only remains for me to add to this joint note a list of 
identifications :— 

Ledir — R. Leader, a tributary of the Tweed, which it joins at Old 

Melrose, Roxburghshire. 

Wir = R. Wear, Durham. 

CONCAREsriR = Concacffistir j Chestcr-le-Street. 
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COlodessuc— Coludeaburh, Urbs Coludi, Caer Golud ; St. Abb's 
Head, Coldingham. (A note on this name and site will be 
published in a later number). 

MAtmos=Mailros; Melrose, 

Niuduera mjiCio=Niuduera regio; unidentified, but no connexion 
with the R. Nith, Dumfriesshire, and probably on the East Coast 
of Scotland. See W. J. Watson, Celtic Place-names of Scotland, 
192b, 175-7. 

fol.5t. Tesgeta= Tefgeta ; R, Teviot, a tributary of the Tweed 
which it joins at Kelso, Roxburghshire. Compare Tefegedmuthe, 
Simeon of Durham (Rolls ed.) 1, 201. 
fob 5t b . RUNtNGAHA(M). Unidentified, 
fol. 5i b . LiNDi5FAftONE£= Lindisfame. 
fol. 52K Hi|= Iona, 
fol. 56. Mentis ; unidentified, 
fol. 56 b . Bedesfied ; unidentified, 
fol. 5& b . Hagustaldense= Hexham, 
fol. 56 b . Luel = Carlisle, 

fol. 56 b . Echsb (or Achse); unidentified, but dearly a name applied 
to a district between Hexham and Carlisle, 
fol. 57, Mediluoxg ; unidentified, but compare .Simeon of Durham^ 
n, 41, 52, 376 (Methel Wongtune), and Mawer, Place-names of 
Northumberland and Durham (Cambridge, 1920), p, 142. 
fol. 57 b . OstrfCADUM ; unidentified. 

fol. 57. Tuuit)E=R, Tweed. Tills is the oldest mention of the name. 

O.G.S.C. 


SCANDINAVIAN CREMATION-CEREMONY 

The bearing of the account of the cremation-ceremony 1 printed 
on pp, 58-62 of the present number, on problems of British barrow- 
buna] will be obvious. When describing the excavation of a Bronze 
Age burial-mound at Roundwood in Hampshire I quoted the account 
of the funeral of Patroklos (Proc. Hants. Field Club 1927, ix, 190-2) 
by way of illustration. The erection of a wooden pole in the middle 
of the barrow, as described on page 62, is exactly paralleled by the 
remains of a central pole found in a barrow of the Late Bronze Age 
at Plaitford, Hants. [Antiquaries Joum. 1933, xm, 425 ).—Editor. 


JOI 


Recent Events 

The Editor is not always able to verify information taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 
for it. 

‘ From a study of over two thousand sepulchral inscriptions 
recording ages, it appears that the average expectancy of life among the 
ancient Greeks must have been only about 29 years, as compared with 
about 55 years in our own country today for males and about 57 years 
for females \ {Bessie E. Richardson, quoted in Amer. Journ. of 'Arch . 
xxxvii, 116: a review of her book will be published later in Antiquity), 

o 

The second meeting of the International Association for the Study 
of the Quaternary period in Europe was held at Leningrad in September 
1932, Describing the exhibitions of which several arc to become 
permanent, a well-known Polish arctiaeologist writes:—* They are 
evidence of an achievement that no European country can match. 
They are designed to enlighten those who seek instruction; and, 
looked at from this point of view, it must be admitted that they achieve 
their purpose {U Anthropologic > 1933, XLul, 549). 

^ ^ 

The Trustees of the British Museum have acquired one of the 
oldest editions of the Bible for the sum of £ !oo,ooo (one hundred 
thousand pounds). 

o 

Sir George Macdonald lias lost no time in extracting from the 
Falkirk hoard a number of conclusions of historical value. The hoard, 
found last August, is the largest of its kind discovered in Scotland, and 
consists of nearly 2000 silver denarii. The dates range from 83 B.c. 
to A.D. 230. The hoard began to be formed in the first quarter of the 
second century A.D. and it represents the family savings of four genera* 
tions. It confirms the already known fact that the dwellers in Caledonia 
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used Roman denarii as a native currency from the time of the Aerieolan 
conquest down to a date long after the final departure of the Romans 
from Scotland. {The Scotsman, 12 December 1933). 

•o *> -o 

Excavations on the kopje of Mapungubwc, northwest Transvaal, 
subsidized by the Government and assisted by air-photography, have 
been very successful: but we are not told any details. {African 
World, 28 October 1933). 

o o 

Those who imagine that North America has nothing to show the 
archaeologist should visit the ruins of Chetro Ketl, New Mexico, 
belonging to the period a.o. 993-1116. The stone masonry alone is 
marvellously good, and is evidence of no small degree of mechanical 
skill. {Ill, London News, 2 December 1933). 

O O O' 

Causeway-roads apparently resembling those made by the Romans 
connected the Mayan cities of Yucatan. One such recently explored 
starts from a smalfpyramid at Yaxuna and runs almost perfectly straight 
for 43 miles. In width it varies from 30 to 34. feet, in height above the 
adjacent ground from z to 8 feet. It appeared that walls had been built 
across the road, as if to bar it against enemies. {Nature, 4 November 
1933, summarizing the News Service Bulletin of the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington, vol. m, no. 9). 

& •£> 

In the British Weekly (2 November 1933), Dr G. G. Coulton 
replies to a review of his book, Scottish Abbeys and Social Life, in the 
Antiquaries Journal, October 1933, pp. 483-6. The point at issue is, 
he says: What were the monks contributing to religious and social life 
during the last four or five medieval centuries ? 

A new cave has been discovered at Chotf-knu-tien, where 
Sinanthropus was found. The account of its contents has evidently 
been garbled in transmission from China, but the finds must be 
interesting if they are anything like the description. (Sunday Referee , 
12 November 1933). 
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On Sutton Common near Burgh wallis, not far from Doncaster, 
Yorks,, are two adjacent earthworks They consist of enclosures of 
unequal size, defended by ramparts, in some parts multiple. The 
superficial appearances were not unlike those of Homan camps, an 
opinion which seemed to be confirmed by the presence of a titulus 
{defensive bank and ditch) in front of one entrance, though rather far 
from it- The earthworks are marked on the Ordnance Map, but 
nothing definite is known of them and their age is quite uncertain. 
After seeing them during the winter of 1933.-3 the Editor wrote to a 
correspondent in Yorkshire, with the result that a fortnight's digging 
was none there last summer by Professor Whiting, of Durham 
University, and Miss Kitson Clark. 

& & 

The results so far are insufficient to prove the age. The larger 
earthwork was examined, and it was found that the earthen rampart had 
been preceded by a palisade of stakes. Traces of occupation were found 
inside the rampart, and remains of what is regarded as a rubbish pit 
were reserved for future examination. No confirmation of the Roman 
camp hypothesis was found, and both the excavators and others who saw 
the excavations are definitely against it. Work is to be resumed next 
summer, and it is much to be hoped that datable materials will be found, 

<?• <> -C" 

The Eskimo origin and manufacture of certain carved stone lamps 
of quite excellent design has been proved by excavations at a village site 
in Kadicmak bay, Cook Inlet, Alaska, conducted by the University 
Museum, Philadelphia, and the National Research Council. { Hi . 
London News, 21 October 1933, p, 655). 

& 

* Alx>ul 4 years ago some very beautiful bronze objects, inlaid with 
gold and silver, malachite and turquoise, came into the hands of Chinese 
antique dealers in Honan, together with exquisitely carved jades which 
surpassed any tiling yet known in Chinese jades. They were traced to 
their source, which was found to be a group of eight tombs on the site 
of Old Exjyang in West Honan, which was the capital of the Chou 
Dynasty during the latter half of its history, and is known as the Eastern 
Chou (770-249 o,c.) \ 
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The tomb® were in pits, uncovered by any mound, and were 
revested by a caving-in of the soil. They w ere cleared by 1 professional 
tomb-excavators 1 intent on gain, and the results were of course, 
archaeological!)' disastrous. Some idea of the character of the finds 
may lx* gathered from the fact that ' three small pieces of jade fetched 
£3,400 and one gold and jade object was said 10 have been sold ulti¬ 
mately for £5,000 prices rightly described as ; most exorbitant ’. 

-c» <5* <> 

An excellent account of the tombs is published in the Illustrated 
London News (28 October and 4 November 1933) by the Rt. Rev. 
William C. White, Bishop of Honan and head of the Canadian Church 
Mission. ‘ A preliminary record is now being published under the 
title Tombs of Old Loyang " (Messrs Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 
Shanghai) which describes the tombs and some 5^ the objects 
obtained from them. The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology in 
Toronto, where hundreds of these objects are deposited, has allocated 
a gallery specially to house these objects \ But who will go and excavate 
the tombs and retrieve such archaeological material as may remain 
unsabotaged ? 

o 

In the note on * Catguobph ’ on page 479 of the December number 
of Antiquity an instance of the place-name Wallop which could not 
at die time be located was referred to. This can now be given as that 
of ‘ Willop \ applied to two sewers on the level ground at the foot of 
Lympnc, half a mile south of West Hythc (Kent 74 sw). The 1 1 ' 
makes any connexion with Guoloph most improbable. No early 
forms are available. 

O tf- 

The earliest name of the region of Gwynedd (Northwest Wales) 
occurs in the Life of S, Samson in the latinized form Venetia (Codex 
Paris, Latin 3789, folio 145; ' rrth century’). The Life itself is very 
early, and the form quoted is in obvious agreement with this date, 
since spellings with gu- (guenet, guined, guenedotia) occur quite 
early. The passage in question is as follows:— 1 El mater cius anna 
nomine dcuenetia prouineia quae proxima est eidem demetiae exorta 
est \ Dcmetia whence Anion, Sampson’s father came, was of course 
Devet or Southwest Wales. 



Some Recent Articles 

This list is not exhaustive but may be found convenient as a record of 
papers on subjects which are within the scope of Antiquity, Books are 
occasionally included. 

Races, peoples ami cultures in prehistoric Europe, by V, Gordon 
Chiklc, History^ October 1933, xvin, 193-203. 

A criliriam of fundamental concept in the li^ht of existing km?wledge. 

The character of the Anglo-Saxon conquests ; a disputed point 
by R. V. Lemcird, lb . td * 204-15, 

A first study of the cramology of England and Scotland from 
neolithic to early historic times, with special reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon skulls in London Museums, by G, M. Mo rant, Biometriku , 
July 1926, xviii, 56-98* 

This is the firel general application of Professor Karl Pcarstm's co efficient of 
raciud likeness io British specimens ; the muJbs are revolutionary, and the paper 
desert far fuller consideration dun ls possible here, Wc hop? before long 10 
provide <uir readers with a study of neolithic skulls on these lines, 

A preliminary classification of European races based on cranial 
measurements, by G. ML Morant. fh. id: December 1928, xx a , 301-75. 

Excavations in the Dutch terpen 1928-31* Published by J* B. 
Woltcrs, Groningen. 97 pages, 44 illus* [In Dutch], 

OivLtig to diffictilttca of language we are unable- in review thb book as it deserves. 
The excava fora deserve a word of high commendation for their admirable tech¬ 
nique, nnr is it lessened by the fact that the soil is good, ami almost invites good 
results of itself. The earliest terpen are pre* Roman ; but the majority are later* 
The excavators regia ter a new advance in technique by chemi rally analysing the 
dong Forming the floor?* of die rooms, umJ so discovering which animats (including 
man.) were Einused in which rooms. I he publication of this book is evidence of 
the very high icmdard of archaeological research achieved in Holland. 

The Quaternary Glaciation of England and Wales, by K. S. 
Sandford- Nttittre § 2 December 1933, p. 863* 

survey of ntittrul cullcctcj for itie Gwbginl Congrts* to be belli in 
Wvlungtnn in 1934, intended to provide nil HJid sumlrj . from dimunbgbts to 
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flrdweulori&ts. with a non-party statement of the gcologisti* position. It » 
deliberately writies* aa 4 mhur and conservative do cum cot, but is ■)! iht more 
useful for that at the present stage. 

Early Cross-slabs from the Faeroe islands, by P„ M* C. Karmode, 
Proc. Soc. Ant * Scot 1931 , lxv . 373 - 8 . 

These crosses in a Celtic tradition are compared with one from Greenland 
1 not earlier than the thirteenth century \ Their exact date, however, cannot 
Jk determined with certainty. 

Stir Ic tribirium, par G. H* Luquct and P, Rivet. Melanges terga 
1933 , 613-38. [Review in L y Anthropologies £933, xliii, 398-9, 
illustrated by a photograph, taken by one of the editors outside a shop 
in Tunis, rue Bab bou Saadoun]. 

Megalkhic remains in South Sumatra, by A* N+ J* Th. i I h. van 
tier Hoop, translated into English by Shtrlaw, W. J, I hi erne, Zutphen, 
Holland. [Review in UAnthrop&Iogie 1933 , XLin, 596 - 7 ], 

Bulletin dc la Sacifit£ de Prebistoire du Maroc B 1932, nos. i r 2 , 

Number i la filled by m article by M. Jean Gatiddssc, entitled. ' L’Arlan tide 
el k Tritonis (Jcridcnui \ The nsme of Adjmtis is a danger-signal to the war> h 
and they will find here just what they would expect, a farrago of mythokgj. 
pseudo-science* etymology run mad* and pure untrammelled i mflgfrtitb iL, ^ A 
typical elymobgy is that of Iberian from Hyperborean by way of a hypothetic*! 
Ibcrboratn. The Sifeni, who are described as autochthonous to Atlantis (situated 
st should be explained* in the vreatcra SaSuira) “ are identical with the Carisuu 
and! if they did not originate in die American contirictit, they had at least had 
contimioui tektiorii with America from a very remote time ; they had red hair \ 
Connoisseurs of this particular form of lunacy should not hubs this article. 

Number 2 contains two informative and well illustrated articles on palaeolithic 
sires* 4 Quartzites millet* dc la region to dire dc Rftbat-Msroe \ by R. ?, tt, 
Koehler, and 1 Station mouMcrienne k quartzite* du plateau de la carrierc Martin p 
k EJ Hank 

Excavation of J Atlit, 1930-31 : the southeastern cemetery, by 
C. N. Johns. Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, 
vol. H, 1932. 

The excavation of the medieval seaport which lay under the Pilgrims 1 Castle 
at 'Atlit brought to light a Phucitidan settlement, Etodt-hewn shaft-graven have 
been dbcovered, revealing evidence of occupation bating from about yoo ox. 
down hj the Hellenist k period. The culture was an eclectic combination of 
Greek, Egyptian and Oriental element. These graves form only a part of ihe 
cemetery and the report b provisional. 
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Deux giscmotts extremes d'lbeitmiauiii&ieti, by E, G, Gobert 
and R. Vaufrey, UAnthropohgit^ September 1932. 

A gpod general account of iJie Upper Pst Eaeoli tine, nr Mesdiikic Culture which 
extended all along the northern littoral of Tunis and Morocco, and appears to 
have flourished alongside the more southerly Caspian, and to have developed out 
of an indigenous Moustcrian culture. Ii distmgubEicd by the large number of 
micro lithi found. The name Ibrfom mi rust an was coined at a time when this 
culture was believed to have close afriniiies with those of southern Spain. affinities 
vrhrch are now considered much more doubtful ; nod the authors of this article 
suggest Orm&m ils a substitute. 

L’ANTHitOPOLOC[ E, June 1932. 

P l*he number contain* (1) an illustrated account of two palaeolithic rock-shelters 
at Gorge-iFEnfer m Dordogne, by D. Pcymny, which were excavated in 1863 
and 1892, {2) An account of the uiitysu of pollens in peat-bogs* and it* applica¬ 
tion to she study of the Quaternary Age and of Prehistory, by Georges Dubois. 
Some of the results of the analgia, especially the filing of the succession of types 
id aflcmration in different parts of Europe irs the post-glacial period* are stated, 
(3) A rtotr by the editor, M. Vaufrey, pressing for the scheduling 04 historical 
monuments of those prehistoric sites in which France is so rich. uuti which have 
too long been allowed in be exploited for profit; M* Vaufrey argues that a part 
at least of the remaining untouched sites should be left 1 scaled * fur posterity, 
and that whai h nnw needed is the adequate publication of the cnormmts amount 
of prehistoric material excavated during the past jo years. Tilde is a coudac 
account of the actual state of the kw in France on the subject of excavation in 
general, (4} Continuation of studies of palaeolithic stratigraphy by the Alibi 
BrcuiJ and Professor Kontnwaki: b?sse tertasse dc k Somme* 

University of Liverpool: Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 
Vol. xtx, nos* 3^4, 1932, 

Professor J. Gars tang's report on 1 us excavations at Jericho deal* mainly with 
ihe Bronze Age necropolta, where 24 tombs have been opened (mostly middle 
Brocxe Age). Over a thousand pottery vases, many of them new types, have 
been recovered. The tunihs of the middle Bronze Age, and curly later Bronze Age 
arc approximately dated by a series of So scarabs, mostly of Hybil date, but seine 
nf the curly xvmth Dynasty. The evidence points to a latul interruption in the 
life of Bronze Age Jericho about the end of the 15th century b.c m the next trace of 
occupation being dated about 1200 ti.C. 

A fully illmtrated report on the British Museum excavations At Nineveh during 
the season 1930-31, by R Campbell Thompson and R r W. Hamilton, shows that 
the Temple of Ishtar is now certainly proved by the discovery lit situ of two in* 
^criptions of ^hur-nfl&ir-pal, recording hes repairs to the tern pie. The temple is 
now known to have existed as far liacfc is about 1450 tnc. and the names of eight 
kings who repaired lx from then onward* arc known, down to Its desmurtkm ki 
612 ».C* 
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The Fort at Caersws and the Roman Occupation of Wales, by 
T. Davies Pryce, f,s.a, Montgomeryshire Collections (Powysland Club) 
I 9 ji, XLii, 17-32. 

A* yet no foil account of Professor Bo^nquelV pre-war excavation of the 
important Romm fori of Cacntws has been published, and iliis article is 
piBf iicularlv welcome - It dr-ak main ly with the Samian ware found on the sire 
md includes a detailed description of the more important pieces. The evidence 
front Samian i&dkfttes an intensive occupation daring the lut quarter of the 
i*t century and the fin4 decade of the 2nd century. There appear* to have been* 
definite depletion of the garrison at Caere wv Wring the Liter years of Trajan 'a 
reign, but it is possible that occupation of some kind was prolonged into the 
rdgn of Septiinius Severn*. The latest identifiable coin suggests a further 
habitation of the she down to the end of the third quarter of the 3rd century, 

A sketch of Roman Powysland. by F. N. Pryce, Montgomeryshire 
Collections 1932, KLll, 86-113. 

A useful summary of the state of present knowledge of the Roman occupation 
of Montgomeryshire, It emphasizes the need of excavation of known fori-si its 
and the identificatson of Roman roads. The senes of coins found in thb area 
away from a fexv large settlements docs not begin until the and century, and with 
one exception there is no coin later than Cortsiaiitiim ii (d. 3^0- native 

hill-top camps in this county, which arc very numerous have hardly been excav¬ 
ated at all, so that the extent of Romanization of the native population remains 
quite uncertain. 

Estmstan Art—the painted Urns of Chiusi, by Dr Doro Levi. 
Tke Times , 3 February 1934* pp. 13-14. 

An account of recent excavations lit Chinsi, midway between Rome and 
Florence, where there b an immense necropolis of Etruscan tnmbe. It was 
first discovered in 181$ and excavations were later carried out by Alejandro 
Fran^oia, but for nearly 50 years the site was neglected until in 1926 Dr Levi 
was asked by the Rede Soprintendenza ddlc Antichitk deli 1 Etruria to renew 
investigation*. Among the most important of the tombs is one known as 1 del 
Code \ with mural paintings of the early s*h century sue*. and another at a place 
called * Lc Tasalnaic 1 is considered to be of the 2nd century . In the latter was 
found a magnificent painted terra-cotta sarcophagus, now in Chiusi museum, A 
quantity of urns, carved in low relief, of the 3rd century B.C., were found in the 
tomb culled * the Great! Duke * and another collection in one known w 4 the 
Pdlegrina 1 , 

The museum contains a fine collection and Dr Levi describes some of the moat 
important of the objects. He tays that the museum * oil cm a synthesis of the 
whole development of art in and around Chiusi, indisputably the highest and 
most varied left by the Etruscan civilization \ 


Reviews 

HOMER AND MYCENAE By Martin P. Nilsson. London ; Mcthutn. 36 

£s$ex Street, W,C. 2. T933. /ip. 298, 53 itfatfraifont, 4 maps* 2 u f 

Professor Nilsson lui produced a great book—almost. I say almost because 
there are some vital omission*,, and because be treats some of the views with which he 
deals (and he summarises many hundred* of theories and hypotheses) in so summary 
and abriipi a fashion that he ha* dearly not attempted to understand them. Put his 
bdbk will remain one of the most important contributions to Homeric studies produced 
for many years. 

He examines first the alternative literary views on Honier and the Homeric poems. 
This he does with brevity, common dense and great skill. Next he assembles ihe 
evidence, mainly ardiHO logical, which enables us to reeoiurtmct the history of the 
Mycenaean Age as opposed So the Cretan world. Having assumed in the preceding 
chapter that the only point on which all disputants were agreed was that there were 
pre-Homcric songs which Homer used in composing his poems, he goe* on to exhibit 
that world in which those srmp grew up. Fusing that the mainland inhabitants of 
Greece were, to on after zooo a.c,. settled and blended with u non-Greek native popula¬ 
tion, and speaking primitive Greek, he then shows how the Mtnoan intrusion of culture 
about 1600 marked a new break. But he carefully points out how the Mycenaean 
culture that developed from this new admixture of elements was wholly distinct in 
character from Mitioan. Here he restates a view already expressed by other* hut he 
restates it with peculiar darity. He also sEtes^es. the northern characteristics of the 
Mycenaean vers ion of Aegean culture. To supplement this condition he adduces 
the evidence of dialect* and cLassi^c* them chronologically. Here the rAlc of the 
Ionian* an the earliest Greeks with the earliest dialect* and the first Greeks to be 
squeezed out of their homes by successive arrivals of Greek immigrants from din 
north, is important. He then sketches the history of the f foreign policy 1 (if we may 
call it such), of the Achaean empire* and shows how the prominence of Troy wu due 
to the fact that the Trojan expedition was the Iasi of the great raids* and so the on# 
moil likely to survive in memory. The author next attempts to analyse the datable 
elements in Homer. Here he is on dangerous ground and his conclusions are not 
always ndiabit, Hut he makes the important critical point that scholars have sought 
too often to make the evidence square with fhdr pre-con reived theories, and he shows 
how various material object* mentioned in the Homeric poems have been attributed 
to periods from tile Miiioart to the Archaic Greek with equal success or failure. In 
the matter of the Phoenicians he t* not so a any? factory* and his own views seem also to 
smack of preconceived theorizing. Dealing next with the mixed dialects of the 
poem* themselves he give* an admirable survey of the dialectical strata and concludes 
with the sound but startling decision that* there are words in the Homeric poems which 
go back to the Mycenaean Age ", Homeric language, he maintains, goes back into 
remote rimes and archaisms were preserved through a long-established epic technique 
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which drew from many indent sources* Thus, at last, we are able to equate the 
Linguistic ardiaiam& and survivals with the archaeological, to which they are strictly 
parallel. A chapter on epic poetry in other lamb covers ground! already known, and 
there b nothing new to add of great importance. Bui the Greek Epics art to be found 
originating m B tlic glorious Mycenaean Age T a& armgs in praise of contemporary men 
and events* Some lEjpica did nor survive, except by casual mention* down to rhe time 
of Homer, llic epic on the War of the Seven Against Thebes, a war between dement* 
within the Mycenaean world, did not survive. Hut the hulk of the sonfi* wandered > 
after the dispersal of Greek peoples at the dose of the Mycenaean Age p to Ada Minor. 
Renewed settled life led to an increased demand for poetry and to a renaissance oi epic, 

A greal poei and personality now by good fortune appeared who 1 infused new bje and 
vigour into epic poetry, putting the psychology of hi* heroes in thr foreground. 
Therefore Greek epic excels all other epic \ J lert-, in short h Homer. The conflict 
of Unitarians and Separatists is rendered unnecessary. For both parries might con¬ 
cede a Homer of this kind. He ia both personality and tradition. The Homeric 
poems were both written by Homer and by many ancient hards. F But Professor 
Nilsson confines his H.-®iiclu*i®n to the author a( the Iliad, 1 Another grout genius 
appeared r lie explains* b the poet of the Odyssey, whose latest elements refer just to 
the Orientalising Period and the Age of Colonisation ". So* in effect. Professor 
Nilsson his welded Homer again into one ami then split him into two. In the place 
uF Unity and Separatism \vt now hive Dualism. On the whole a plausible and not 
unsatisfactory conclLi-ion. 

The book bristles with contentious matter, I will take tbe most contentious 
limt—the conclusion ju*t referred to ihai Homer is double. Here the author seems to 
lie committing ju*t that sin for which he lashes 40 many other*. He is convinced that 
the Odps^y is later in style and subject, and so h driven to make every incident in it 
that seems early belong to the latest possible date. The Odyssey he train tains, deal* 
with J 1 he adventures of merchant! and colonists during their sea-vnyages * of a time 
when Greeks were beginning to oust Phoenicians from the sea. There is no hope, 
he says, of rediscovering Odysseus" palace on Ithaca. To this end he maintains that 
tbe cycle of Odysseus b post-Mycenacan M although Odysseus himself goes back to the 
Mycenaean age, Schcria* to Professor Nilsson, and the thirteen kings of the island, 
represent a very late stage of political development. Alkmoofi and his palace belong to 
a dare when the aristocratic stale of early Hellenic Greece was developing. Rut 
supposing Professor Nilsson had derived the impression that the Odyssey was con¬ 
temporary with the Iliad* he could equally well have maintained that Sehcria was a 
memory of Crete, its palace, town* harbour, sailnrmen and nautical setting a survival 
from the great days of Cretan hegemony* The thirteen kings would resemble die 
independent kinglets of Phaesioa, Mallia F Cnossos and other Cretan sites—for here too 
is a foretaste of Greek Aristocracy I—the evident matriarchal rule of Queen Arete 
(which the author conveniently ignores) would correspond to what we believe to have 
been Cretan custom. The tale of Nnuaistlioos* which he does not mention at all, 
would preserve the story of troubles between Crete and die mainland, Nmiaacta would 
be any CretiE] beauty and! her home a Crete-MycenacaEi palace. Tei stead Professor 
Nilsson places the whole Setterian setting in post-Mycenaean times just because he 
wants to. £ think 1 have made it dear that Seheria can equally weh and equally 
unconvincingly be made pre-Mycenaean. But that is one of the eon sequences of 
building up a perfect budding too rapidly. Some of the brirhs tend to crumble. 
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especially if they are uldcf lhan they stem. The author's omission of dll discussion 
of the survival of Cretan nautical ialcti of + or memories of, Criossos is serious Few 
people believe today that Phoenician* in Hunter represent Cretans. But the Cretans 
may be there all the same, hidden under earns other bushel. 

Another omission. The Achaeans. their history and language and origin form 
one of the most important contributions in this book. Vet while the author states 
how they were J a people immigrating from the north 1 and shows how their knowledge 
of amber, their use of boamMusk helmets, and their manner of life was northern, he 
makes no sort or kind of attempt to trace their northern home or even to give the 
vaguest hint of their European habitat, hi a book in which the Achaeans take pride 
of place this is a most serious blemish. But the reason is evidently that the Professor 
has made no study of central European archaeology. If he had he would surely have 
noticed, not the miserable boars'-tusk pendants of neolithic Olynthos, which be takes 
to be the northern prototypes of Mycenaean baan'-tusk helmets, but rather the 
helmet-boss in bone and perforated tusk-laminae front Vattin in Hungary, which 
provide die perfect prototype in time and place for the Mycenaean linage. 
Transylvania again provides innumerable parallel* for the Mycenaean usages in the 
Bronze Age. They arc nut mentioned. The trouble is that Prof. Nilsson's farthest 
north is several hundred miles ton far south. I shall look forward to seeing his analysis 
of central Bum peart archaeological material in its Mycenaean context, though his 
handling of the Ofynthm material does not encourage me 10 think that be will master 
It easily * 

A further omission h a full discussion of the alternative theories of the k two- 
dynasty p view af the Tholes tomb controversy and its rival the 1 single dynasty 1 view. 
In a book of this nature that problem ought to hive been discussed in full with 
genealogical evidence fully examined. The author may complain tluu this was no 
part of his thesis. But the title of his book leads one to expect a discussion of ill 
outstanding matter of importance that concerns Mycenae. 

In another matter the archaeological evidence is a trained. The fact that no 
inscribed tablets, and very little writing at all, is found on the mainland is taken to 
prove that Cretan influence on the mainland was nor so potent as die barbarian nature 
of the mamlanders, A great and important conclusion—but based on negative evidence 
alone. One raeke of tablets found, and it will fall to the ground. 

There are many minor mailers. The already famous Mycenaean inscription of 
Asine (p, 78) is originally transcribed by Pension had the name Erwriu&I/W^ Prof, 
Nilsson withatitexplanation gives here the transcription njKrmad/um ~ The difference 
of course, is the difference between in Achaean 1 Area do- Cypriot 1 dialect and Dorian, 
consequently a difference of some centuries in dating. If Doric, then the Professor's 
thesis fulls to die ground. A comparison of Persons transcription with Nilsson's 
shows that the sign in question has been altered from the Cypriot to into the Cypriot 
j/. No doubt rise alteration is sound (even if the sign in the ins crip cion is thoroughly 
ambiguous), but there should have been a very precise explanation of the change, 
which is jus 1 thrown at our heads and given in a footnote* I do not feel happy about 
this very .patchy inscrif>tIofi+ It may as well be Minnan as Greek, if it* signs can be 
reinterpreted so easily. Again Prof, Nilsson r s anrhieological methods give me pause. 

On p. z6i the author maintains that the Mycenaean date of the Bellerophon myth 
* is proved by the representation of the Chimacra on a glass plaque from Deridra 
Examining the photograph of the plaque in question once more, 1 feel the grave*! 
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doubt in identifying it as a Chi mac ra. Or incited, a* any re on grumble Least at all. 
Archaeological proof must be more rigid than this. 

'Hie follow mg errors and misprints are noted : p. 20. 1 he ’ omitted from the 
first line 1 p. 34 * kind 1 for * kinds ’; p. 75, 1 fig. 33 'should be 33 ; p. So ‘ Mywaean 
p,8i ' fig. i s ’ for 1 j ; p. Sa' % 5! ' for ;a ; p, 95' Clytaetnestra ' ; p. 140 ‘ comleti *; 
the reference to the wealth of Thebes attributed to 14th century on p. 158 and 15th 
century on p. 157 : p. 188 + each other ‘ for s one another's 1 : p. 190 n\ * Neiipht- 
iQgiiichc 1 : p. 209 1 centring a round *. But there are mmy splendid, things in this 
book and man) 1 rond^c solutions of old difficulties. Thus the acute judgment on the 
* shield nf Achilles * which warns ua not to expect epic poets to give ua photographs of 
works 0/ art (p. 15a) ; The attribution of the Homeric poems in their primitive state 
to Atgolia-Bneotia (p* 177); the description of the mode of Achaean occupation in 
Greece and the suggestion that in the Persian kingship we can sec u late survival of the 
Achaean kingship, natural enough in an Aryan folk. These are but a few of the 
gleanings. The book h a rich harvest of material from which every Homeric scholar 
can profits Stanley Cassgn. 

AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ANCIENT ROME- Edited fry Tenney Frank 
(in collaboration with other scholars). Volume 1 : Rome and Italy oi the Republic, 
Tit Johns Jiupkim Puts, Baltimore v 1933, pp m KIv p 431. i&t. 

Thi& h 11 work that should be sure of a w arm and ready welcome* The economic 
factor* tti history have sometimes been underestimated nr neglected ; our generation 
is being taught by pain fill experience to assign to them their just value. And not only 
are those factors important, but they are also, m many cases, obscure and difficult 
to analyse. They demand special study—and special study on the lines suggested by 
this book* that is to aiy, study based on actual sources rather than on pra>conceived 
general hypotheses. 

This first volume. which es given up to Rome anti Italy of the Republic, is very 
suitably undertaken by Professor Tenney Frank himself k who has proved his capacity 
for 1 he task, not only try his own more general atudies of Republican history, bm aUo 
by a number of successful and penetrating economic researches. The material is 
arranged in the first place dirontflogically, in an introduction and five chapters, cover¬ 
ing between them six different periods. Inside each section, there is a rough classifica¬ 
tion by subject, which es varied to meet the needs of each particular case. At first 
tight, one might be tempted to ask for a mote rigid framework ; but, probably, after 
reading through the book, we shall admit that the author's arrangement x* excellently 
adapted to the uneven ness and irretrularity of hb material. 

It is a sennits problem in an economic survey to know whu.t to include and what 
to omit, Here Pmfeaor Frank has made his decisions wisely and liberally. He has 
Introduced only m much general history its h really nectary for the following of 
his argument, but he has interpreted the words f economic history ’ penerouaiv. 
In his first period (before 387 B.cJ he gives m some idea of the relations of early Rome 
to Lalium and to foreign powers, lie quotes the Twelve Tables for all references that 
bear, even remotely, on coonomics. and outlines a 1 Servian Constitution 1 of the State 
after 444 0 c I a chapter 1 (387-2(4 n.c.) he discusses foreign commerce in the light 
of the second treaty with Cartilage, and suggests liow architecture amt art may give tia 
some indications as to the general trend of Roman development. Chapter it (264- 
MO B.a) i3 rich an detail of a definitely economic stamp : the estimates of the budgets 
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or tkr rat and idd Punic wars are of particular in .cereal. 'Hie extension of enUmhation 
in huly comes in for interesting discussion. In chapter UI (200-150 IM-.) toe author 
has a material of untoTnincm value in the shape of the list* of booty, so generously 
recorded by Livy, Baring himself on these and kindred documents, he is able to 
project a very interesting and suggestive scheme of the public finances of the penod. 
Here even apart from the author's own results, his codeclion of material is certain to 
prove most valuable. The Last two chapters (150-30 B.c.) are the richest and, at the 
same time, the moat involved. A very cumtidcrablr amount of general info man turn 
Of various kind* bs been preserved and. in an tmbarrat dr richesitt, we may he tempted 
to wish that Professor Frank had allowed himself to arrange and interpret rather more 
than he has done. Put, perhaps, he has been right, even here, in holding to hre 
original ptan of offering evidence rather than hypothesis, 

lu a book as rich in detail as this is, points of criticism are bound to occur. In the 
earlier chapters, the author will seem to some too conservative. He use* the hrst 
treaty between Rome and Carthage a* reliable evidence for the late 6 th century 8 ^- 
He cannot indeed leave the ' Semin ' constitution in the 6 th century, but suggests 
placing it in the Uto 5 th. His treatment of the early coinage is perhaps a httlc dre- 
appointing The study of the subject is admittedly in a state of transit!on but it ta 
bKominc increasingly certain that Hseberlin’* hypothesis, based erieiiaally on at. 
estimate of probabilities (ep. Imre, p 43) ^oea not correspond to actual fact. More 
serious is Professor Tenney Frank's uncertainty as to the value of sums expressed 
in Asses from earliest time-, to the 2nd century n.c. Every student will sympathize 
witli his difficultv, but he hardly seems conscious how very uncertain all his early 
calculations thus'become or whit 1 fallacious method he rs following in applying a 
reckoning in Asses, weighing only ,1 texttmi or an untie, to the earlier periods. In 
take iuat one example. is lute as the end of the 3 rd century B.c., Livy records the sale 
of * alt by the state at a stxtwu per pound,—according to Professor Frank s eatunafo 
6 pounds for a cent—u be himself sees, an incredibly cheap price. Ihe explanation 
undoubtedly is that the sextans of the date had some two and half times the value he 
assigns. This conclusion is home out bv Livy’s account (34,46), of the donative given 
by Cato on his return from Hither Spain in 104 B.C. : it was 270 1 aeris per man. or, 
in the parallel passage in Plutarch (Cato Major 10—not quoted here) a pound of silver. 
Oner pound of silver equals 270 ' auris '—470 Ass». Tire pound of silver also con- 
rains'=88 sestertii. We are very near the baric equation, so common in later use. of 
Sestertius equals li&ral Ai. It would be interesting, again, to know how Professor 
Frank would defend his view that the iributum was levied in peace-time. 

To insist too much on such criticism of detail would, however, be to misttinstrae 
the author's intention and to do him a serious injustice. He has given us a wide and 
varied material for research: the present reviewer gratefully bcare witness to the care and 
skill that ha* gone to i ts compilation in those sections where he himself re able to check it 
close!v. Wc may hope (hat the author will reap the reward that he would probably 
choose, if he might, for himself,—that of seeing a great advance in Roman economic 
studies as a result of bis devoted and self-denying labours. Harold Mattingly 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE, By StANUnr D. Positions. 

London : fid Karel Arnold, 41 Maddox Strut , IF. 1. S'a datt. f>f>. 31 v, 438, ttith 

48 phalograftkt and iktttftti, jor. 

'ffiis hook is tile result of work carried out at tire invitation and under the direction 
of the Australian National Research Council, with the co-operation ot the University 
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Hawaii The author vailed the East Kimberley dbtrict anil Dumpier Land in 
northwest Australia, jnd later he made an expedition into Central Australia, The 
intention was to investigate the mental status of the natives, whom the author regard* 
st$ having been 1 cut off, in all probability, from other Tidal contacts for thousands 
of years Whether he is right or wrong about the lack of contact with the outside 
world h there can be no doubt about the importance of the main object. The question 
whether the different races of mankind have inherently Jificrcnt types of npind or 
degrees of mndligence b one of the most important ones for the anthn>polngi3i and the 
atiicstnin. 

Professor Porteoi±i Felt that the application of recognized mental te^ts would not 
provide adequate knowledge of the native mind ; and so he was ltd to cotta id er die 
adaptability of the aborigines to their environment, and abo to try end assess tilt 
psycho logical value of thdr custom*. 

The hook i* written in two parts. In the firs! the author attempts by means of 
a narrative of faii expedition to convey a general idea of the Australian cnviroiniienf. 
In the earlier dusters of pars n lie describes, and discuses the psychological importance 
of, the social organisation, toiemistic beliefs, and such ceremonies as those of initiation ; 
and in the later chapter.* lie deals with the application of personal teats* 

The main plan of the book Ecu da itself to some ctititiUm, The output of scientific 
literature is ao lar^e that most specialists have a very serious, difficulty in reading even 
the mute important work ; and it is much lo be desired that authors who have a 
contribution to make should make it as briefly aa possible* Tile present book ts in the 
reviewer's opinion too long. The narrative form in general degenerates only too easily 
into the traveller^ tale* and she author of this bonk has been tempted lo include some 
things that do not appear to be strictly relevant, a*, for instance, the history of the 
Bcagta Bay Mission station, however interesting that may be in itself. It might have 
been possible to deal with whit u essential in the author's description of the environ¬ 
ment in lts& than 198 pages. 

The reviewer docs not mean, however* to imply that pari t contains nothing of 
value. Much of it is very interesting and scattered thmugh it ihcre are the records of 
many first-hand observations. Chaplet TO* on Stone Age workmen anti thdr ways, 
describes the ingenious technique—which the natives must have evolved themselves— 
for making spear-heads out of glasa bonks. This shows that they arc quick enough 
to accept a new element that fits into thdr cultural partem, and it suggests that the 
simplicity of the Australian material culture cannot he explained solely by menial 
inferiority. It h interesting, too. to find a psychological element in diffusion described 
on pp. ttU 115- A variety of boomerang, made solely in the northwest and In parts 
of Queensland, is carried by trade to districts further southward, where it 10 much 
prized hut apparently seldom copied. There is among the natives a tendency 
to respect another man’* inventions, a tendency which ( have noticed in children 
in this country. "This no bclongem my country* seems to be a sufficient 
reason for not copying an imported object. Professor Forteous also suggests that 
respect for the arts and possession? of strangers may be associated with the feaT of the 
unfamiliar. 

Part of chapter r Is devoted to an interesting little biography of the aboriginal 
1 man in the street \ or his equivalent. In chapter XH the author deals with environ* 
mental handicaps, and points out the influence they exert on a culture. Tht Australian 
Cultures must not be judged without reference to these handicaps ; the natives have a 
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detailed knowledge of their surroundings and show much ingenuity in exploiting it. 
SioLc the quest for food and water makes necessary almost coniiiuious movement from 
place 10 place, and since ihurc were no animals that could tie dotncsfiatfid fur transport, 
the material possessions of the people were practically limited id those they could carry 

In writing patt 11 the author has been faced with the difficulty of his public, He 
seems to be writing for ethnologists! psychologists, and sociologist* and since he 
psBumfis that each kind of specialist h ignorant of the othei*' subjects, he has included 
a good deal of ethnology, psychology, and sociology that can lie found in other books, 
Thb also helps to increase the size of the volume. 

Chapter xiv cantuins speculations* after the fashion oi DcsmoliiUH on the origin 
and spread of the Axis trail ana, and in the next one the iulbor discusses the traits of 
chmuef evinced by this people Of attributed to them; and he concludes that some 
indicate sinipIcMHindciincsa or childish reactions ; but they mint be considered in 
relation to the extreme timitaiiona. of aboriginal experience. We then come to the tots* 
the values of which are first discussed. Professor Partcotis thinks that the few tots 
sintahie for primitive people give only a partial view of their mentality. Remarkably 
few can be considered to measure innate capacity apart from the effects of experience 
and education. There are other difficulties to he considered, anch as differences of 
culture p language* and interest Then. too, if the tests take too long the native* may 
lose interest: ^nd one can never lie sure whether they are really trying, 1 he author 
is to I* commended for the Fairness and iinpartiality which be shows throughout ht* 
treatment ol these tesla ; he concludes that 1 the tesc results obtained do not represent 
an altogether just estimate of aboriginal intelligence fc . 

A-s pin of his work Prefect Porteoiu took a number of phytic*! measurements 
(chap. *ii) g such as standing and sitting height, and the length, breadth and height of 
the head. Ilia figures indicated an average cranial capacity of ijaj cxs. fur u group of 
natives from the northwest, and of 1355 c.es. for a group from central Australia, This 
is appreciably less than the European average. I he author claims that inferior grade# 
of intelligence occur more frequently among smalWteaded people than among those 
with targe heads. 

Later chapters are devoted to tests of temperament and intelligence, to memory 
and specially devised tots* and to children's tests. It would take up tx>© much spate 
to give a precis of these ; but it is due to the author to say that he i» careful to avoid 
making statements that ate unsupported by his facts. While believing that M mental 
difference^ associated with race are real and significant h he sums up the results of his 
investiptions by saying that in tests dependent on speed the natives scored low marks* 
because hurry was imfami liar to them ; they were also poor at rote memory ; but 
1 txicLai Jr ring their unfamiiiarity with the test situation the aborigines' response to rests 
of prudence and planning capacity, dU crimination of form and special relations in 
test material familiar to them was little if any inferior to that of whites \ 

This has Ijcch a difficult book to judge. The reviewer is of opinion that many 
specialists will read it wilh profit, but with a recurrent feeling of Irritation at what he 
believe* 10 be its unnecessary length. On the other band, anyone with a moderate 
amount of leisure will find in it pleasant reading for several evenings from which he 
will obtain a good deal of enjoyment, and not a little valuable information. The book 
contains a number of good ilhigiraiiomi of the natives and their surroundings. 

It. IL SaYCE, 
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LES OUVOAGES DE PIERRE SfiCHE DES CULTIVATEURS D "AUVERGNE 
ET LA PR£TENDUE DECOUVERTE [VI. ne ville AUX CuTES DE 
CLERMONT. By P.-F, Fournier. (Reprinted from L a Auvergne litlfrair*t, 
no. 65, 1033), pp. 79* uitfi plum and tliujtniwms. 

This article refutes the claims put furcat’d for the new ' oppidtiin " to tSie north 
*'( Clermont-Eerrand ; it is also a valuable contribution to the agn cultural history of 
Auvergne. Truj thesis that the *nmie heaps ami dry sumo waUs nn the GAte* tie 
Clermont represent the mins of a town—despite the fact that simitar and often large? 
piles of atones are to be seen on utmost every hill and plateau in the region—provider 
material for a fine cautionary tale* and few readers of this journal will disagree with 
M l Fournier 1 * comment that dry stone exercises a singular seduction on men** mind*. 
What, then, am these accumulations of stones ? They am monuments tu the industry 
and tenacity of the French peasant. On the plateaux the soil is shallow, and, in tta 
natural state, choked with * tones, often large, which have to be removed before cultiva¬ 
tion can be attempted. The peasant Likes diem ro the edfic of his plot. where a stone 
wall rapidly grow* up, increasing often, in the course of years, to four or five metre* 
in thickness. Utlicr atones may be piled up in the centre of die plot, where 1 large 
circular heap tends to develop. On ibe flanks of the hiUa the same process goes on. 
complicated by rhe necessity of cultivation in terraces, so that the superfluous stones 
are used to build stout retaining waits. Along with then structure* must be noted 
the dry stone caboun. (see Antiquity. June 1933, pi. I* p. 1 16), In localities where the 
basalt splits easily into rectangular blocks their roots are made with overlapping block* 
into a rough domed shape* which tempted M. Russet to use the dangerous analogy 
of Mycenaean work. The large number of these fc Gallic * habitation* claimed for 
die C6tc* de Qennont is reached by counting in, as collapsed huts, the circular atone 
heaps mentioned above. M. Fournier gives numerous photographs of the results of 
4 pkn$gt in Auvergne and elsewhere* and of a whale scries of aimmipf various forms* 
and there are ample reference* for all those who wish to chase further any of the many 
lures he starts. 

This painful process of securing extra cultivable ground could only go on in a 

C riod of cheap labour and flourishing agriculture, when even the most unpromising 
id was of value. M* Fournier t>dievcs that most of the atone heaps, in their present 
form, belong to the late iHih and early rpth centuries as for many years now there has 
been *i retrogression of agriculture in the district, accelerated by the rapid industrial 
development of Clermont. As an example he sketches the sgricultural history of 
the plateau of Gcrgovia, which rfith centrum records show was then pasture land* but 
there were already great heap? of stones lying about testifying to an earlier period of 
intensive cultivation—probably the ijth century. We are told how ihc men of 
RomagnaL to the north of Gergovia, marched out in 1757* headed by four of dieir 
number carrying guns, to assert dieir claim to the pastures, but were met by the men 
of Merdogne* ready to protect dirir rights, and a rixe ensued. 'Hie squire of Merdogne 
successfully enclosed, after due legal formalities, one-third of the plateau ; this 
enclosure wits an nulled by revolutionary legislation, and in the year iv the plateau ws§ 
divided up among the 544 inhabitants of Merdognc, each receiving three fillips, so that 
all should have a fair share of the beat Land* Though the number of inhabitant* 
1 % now far smaller, and the plateau is once more mainly used as pasture, this strip 
system is still the legal basis of land holding on GergovU. An air photo of the 
mountain m given, from which an idea of the regularity of the strips, marked out by 
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llicir Ifntrrage, may he obtained, though ja aerial photography it can hardly be called 

a success. 1 L . . , , , , ... 

The second half of the article is devoted to cntioum of the attempted nieritihta- 
tion of the Cdtcs de Clermont as Gtrgovin, 11 and contains much good commentary on 
medieval charters and place-names (lucre M, Fournier, the Archivwte of the Depart¬ 
ment. speaks with particular uuthorily). on topography and on the text of Caesar, 
All friend* of French archaeology will hope that M. Fournier has succeeded m his aim 
of putting an end lu the unfortunate episode of the affaire Jet Cdfes Qlwxn BrOGAN, 

MIDDELALDBRSKE BYKLTTtD FRA BERG EX OG OSLO. By Sicunn Grieg. 
Oil,,: Nath* Vidrnshaps-AkaJcmi, 1933, pp. 439. fnmtupiat and 376 tr*f- 
ftgurti. Price not sSated. 

Thfe book describes die 1 small finds ’ of the Middle Ages and later from the 
town* of Oslo and Bergen. It is a work that museum-curators will discover to lie 
really valuable, and we could do very w oU in this country with otic or two books on die 
same scale to help us with our own material of this kind. For Sigurd Grieg Irn not 
given us just a handful of interesting bygones or a collection of pretty 1 museum ' 
piece*.; on the contrary, he has set out bravely to survey the whole depressing gamut 
of these urban odds and ends, of which wc see so much in museums and of which ttt 
know so little And what sniff it is I What a falling off from the admirable Viking 
Period an liquids that L>r Grieg has described so well in another work f In ail the 
book there ate scarcely half a do ten objects at which a fastidious ad lector would look 
twice. But if medieval Norway has little to show us that is attractive, it it not a fault 
ihat can be laid at tbe door of our industrious author, for whom there can bt nothing 
but praise. He has realised that the alum-debris and rubbish-dmups of these two 
lown* are a more important part of hi» country’s archaeology than, for example, hi* 
one sumptuous exhibit, the beautiful Limoges gemelltrm found in Oslo harbour. 
And so he goes patiently end learnedly over his undistinguished uulenal—ecclesiastical 
antiquities, domestic furniture, glass, metalwork, and pottery, kitchen-utensils ami 
household appliances, personal ornaments ami toilet articles, armour, weapons, end 
tools,—and finds time also to discuss the evidences of foreign trade and of funeral 
customs. We shall all be very grateful to the author, but, needless to say, wc lire as 
usual to interrupt o«r thanks by asking angrily why there s 1 no index ? It i» monstrous 
that a book of this sort should be published without one, and if you want to satisfy 
yourself that the list of contents, though a good one, is not □ sufficient substitute,, 
please try to find the gemelLion io it. quickly ! T. D, KeM>hU K. 

THE OLD STONE AGE. By M. C. Bintorr. pp. nv, 254, 9 plates and 30 text- 
figures, PRIMITIVE ARTS AND CRAFTS. By R. U. Sayce. Cambridge 
Press, 1933, pp* xm, X91, t plate and 58 UM-figOTts. Each 8j 6d. 

Here are two further volumes in the Cambridge series which started with 
Mr Burkitt's Oar Early Ancestors* 

Mr Burkin’s well written hook on palaeolithic times is for students of prehistory 
in general, and for those in particular who have only recently oonic to the study of 

■ M. Foutniti info not tnc that *ftei he had comtitd hit p too ft, rhi* illumuion wat put the 
WPOTfl way murnl by file prililci. OJ T 

■See tomqwm, Jmw 1933, pp* sufi-ip, Eimm. 
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prehistoric archaeology. The authors hope that it will be useful and not prove to 
lie too dull reading i* amply justified* 

One need say blit little about the familiar matter and well known illustrations 
which necessarily appear The two ^haptens dealing with geological problems and 
geological and irehaeological correlations ire especially good* the diagram showing the 
rdUtioi^hip between the Thama and East Anglian deposits being clear anti free from 
irrelevant detail. PrdtuECirijuia arc now beginning to find that an early culture is not 
by any means a simple tnitlifiencndated complex, and have to realize that Europe in 
tower pal neolithic times was inhabited by several races living side by side Mr Efizikztf 
makes a point of divorcing the core-inn I makers of western Europe from the flakc-tt ol 
makers who dwell further eiit. and hazards a guess that the fUke-tools may eventually 
be found Co be the products of different races with interrelated cultures. 

A Kentish reader is bound to notice the alight error in the spelling of * Ightimru " 
on page too. 

MrSayceJn Primitive Arts and Cru/ft, emphasizes this Mine matter of independent 
evolution in a study of the Bambata Cave, in southern Rhodesia, wheretypkalLc 
Mousticr points from the basalt avers develop upwards into Sol lit re laurel leaves which 
arc closely allied to those of Europe, though there was no cultural relationship between 
the two centres in upper palaeolithic rimes, Mr Sayce's book is f in fact, full of interest 
to tlic archjirTilugi^T. though its avowed purjjrac is to give u general idea of thv modern 
approach to the study of mairrial culture ld primitive peoples. There ta scarcely a 
point in the very wide field covered by his subject that [he author dors not deal with, 
from culture and all its implications, to se^-ma! rhythm and survivals. Elia choice 
of m example of diffusion—the spread of tobacco *—h A particularly happy one< anti it 
is well describeJ. R. F. Jessup. 

HANDBOOK TO THE ROMAN WALL. By ]. Coi4J»(?woOO Bruce. gth 

edition. Edited by R. G. CuLl.fNGWuoth AYirruf tk-m- 1 jnw : Andtere Reid 

and Co., 1933* pp, x, 221, tilmtmted. 3* hd. 

It is great testimony to the permanent quality of a book that seventy year* after 
its publication, and when the last edition (1924) has been twice reprinted, another 
edition should he culled for. I tin still greater testimony to Di Brucc^s Handbook that 
the editor should have decided he must not merely rewrite the book in the light of the 
great advance made in knowledge of ite subject, hut rewrite it in such a way that 
1 the book shall still be Brute's \ 

Unquestionably tlic editor is right. Dti tile one hand the attempts made in the 
later editions to embody new knowledge have been wholly inadequate, and even the 
unique merits of Bruce's 1 Incil description * must ultimately fail to outw eigh the fact 
that die book does not keep pace with modem knowledge. On the other hand Bruce** 
book, is, as the editor says, a very good one whose ground wurkof thought and arrange- 
ment is unshaken, by the passage of time, and it hits played a great part in stimulating 
interest in the Wall, it t* fitting that it should be enabled to do in the future what 
it has done in the post. 

The new edition reproduces with the necewry revision ihe three dupten ^intro¬ 
duction, general view of the works, local description) which made up fleveo-eighths 
of the original, it omits the three short chapters and the two appendices which dealt 
with matters not strictly relevant to the Wall proper. A new chapter, a recognition 
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of tlie undoubted fad (hst the hsndlwKik is of value to students ss well as others* 
contains a select bibliography for the topographical details summariied in the chapter 
of 1 Local Description ", The great majority of the old illustrations have been retained 
and many new ones added, and there \s a new plan of t&TdoflWflld, a Ooda 3 point of 
Walt problem*. There are too—and this Is a new feature which urny not find universal 
favour—six full-page drawings 10 illustrate the scenery through which the Wall runs. 

The editor hm done well what he set out to do + It is no small achievement to 
have brought the book thoroughly up to date, to have added She chief results of the 
long years, of work atid study given to the Wall and Its problems, and at the same 
time by judicious omhstoita In have avoided swdJjng its bulk so that it remain# 
the handbook it was intended to be* But ir is much more that be has managed to 
do all this and yet preserve so much of the distinctive character mtt qualities of the 
original. 

It in no more than Mr Collingwood's due to say that Lu this new edition of the 
handbook lie raiders to the general public os great service as he has already rendered to 
students of the Wall, notably by his survey# in volumes is and ss] of the Journal of 
Roman Studies find that lie pays worthy tribute to the memory of Dr Bruce, not alone 
hy perpetuating Ida work but by the spirit in which he has earned through his task 
and the respect he shows for views from which there is no Alternative hut to dfiller. 
Such □ note as that, on page 9 o w referring to Dr Brutes well-known explanation nf the 
partial blocking of the fort-gateways, display# an attitude towards the original which 
should pacify even the moat partisan of those* if toy still remain. who regard it as 
almost a Sacred text h and think it 1 better to be wrung with Plato than right with 
lesser men J< J* R- BSJMH* 

DIE SCHWEDISCHE BOOTAXtKULTUR UND HIRE KONT l NENTAL- 
E0ROPAl$CHEN VORAUSSEFZUNGEN, By ],-E. FchubakA. Lund; 

BorfIhu r 1933. pp . VI, 25 £, frith 36 plates, ig kroner. 

Despite its modest Stiff tin# book contains a masterly survey of the principal late 
neolithic cultures of northern tod eastern Europe comparable in it# scope to Aberg^a 
well-known huok Das mribekt KuttnrgdrifL Hut Forastoder is free from; certain 
prejudice# th-^c mar the scientific value of many work# of the f Nondic “ school. He 
justly condemns * the uncritical endeavour to minimize the age uf neolithic culture* 
on the continent of Europe in order to enhance the antiquity and brilliance of die 
Scandinavian f - The wealth of materia] and the brilliance of those who have studied 
it, have rendered possible a reliable relative chronology of Scandinavian prehistory 
that provides % very convenient framework for the prehistory of adjacent 1 lands ; but 
it has been perverted into a limiting tjitem to which the chronologies of the rest 
of Europe, and in the last resort even the Aegean and Mesopotamia (m in Hubert 
Schmidt's Cucuttni) have to be subordinated I Our author! nuHWWfi ruthlessly 
exposes those expement# of the typological method who build up tscries without 
fixing Either end by objective criteria hut ' with the aid of instinct rather than the 
intelligence Hike a K musician feeling rhythm \ 

A book by an investigator, living in the heart of the 1 Nordic Culture 5 but inspired 
by such a critical and objective spirit and fully acquainted with the (relevant literature 
contains so many original and illuminating idea# and put# #0 many of the phenomena 
of the Stone Age tn a new light that it deserves a father extensive analysis here 
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Chapter \ contains the firsl comprehensive account of the Separate Grave culture 
of Sweden and establishes convincingly how this culture differed not only in pottery 
atid burial rites but alto in ; expect of iccej^iry ^rave-sood* tram tboboth u: the 
mcgalj title tombs and of the Dwelling Places, The relative chronology of axe-forms 
and pottery styles is established in the second chapter. Closed finds show that 
pottery of the latent style (rtf) and battle nesof 4 VeJBngetJfpe 1 belong to the beginning 
of the Btorie Cist period. The occurrence: of earlier styles of Separate Grave pottery 
in Passage Graves shows that the culture they typify cannot begin before the second 
quarter and probably not before the second half of the Passage Grave epoch, Tht 
Separate Graves of Sweden would thus be strictly parallel to those of Jutland according 
to die relative elating of Suphus Miillcr and Xurdmaiiii. 

The Danish battle-axe culture cannot then be the ancestor of the Swedish though 
the kinship between the two Is *0 close that the strati graphically ,tt!csted evolution of 
the axes and pottery in Jutland may t*c used to confirm the iypology of the Swedish 
forms. Nor ran die xuppo&trcl separate grdvra of Dolmen age from Jutland he the 
amre^toni of cither group of battle-axe graves since they arc aeparaied thcrtfrnm la¬ 
the first half of the Parage Grave period ; the battle-axe culture h intrusive ill 
Den in ark as in Sweden. (The relation of the cord-on lamented vaser of the Dolmen 

K iod or earlier to those of the Separate Graves proper in Jutland and Sweden rcimiirm, 
re very to be explained)* 

Ait ancestor for the battle-axe culture of Jutland, Foresander, in opposition to 
Aberg imd Kossinns,, finds in the Corded Ware culture of Saxo-T huringia, pointiog 
out that the later Saxo-Thuritigiiih beakers agre* very closely indeed with the earliest 
specimens from the Danish Separate Graves, The Danish bailie-axes, however, are 
not derivable from the Bain-Thurmgran faceted type. which ii itself late. 

The beakers, amphorae and ornaments from the: graves of the Zlota group in 
Poland an c shown to be parallel to the Liter SaTo-Thuriiigian and isu to the second half 
of the Passage Grave period* But at Zlata there .ire contacts with other cultural 
groups, in the first place that of the Globular Amphora. In view of the prominent 
rflk of Hint in the economy of this group it must have arisen in □ Hint-bearing region. 
Scandinavia on good grounds excluded so that the flint-region of Galicia becomes 
a probable cradle, Af the Mine time For^under rightly recognize* unambiguous 
links with South Russia Erz the catacomb grave* from which Zlotn pottery has been 
collected in Gab da. These are justly treat ml as inspired by South Russian praves af 
the same type, the age of which is thereby fixed :ts not later than thut of the Ztota 
culture and so the second half of the Passage Grave period, (If this be correct the 
relative age of the Copper Age graves of South Russia has been much underesrimated 
by Tallgrcn). 

Finally our author points out strikingly close agreements in the details of decora¬ 
tion between some Zlata vases ami those of the earliest Swedish Sepirao. Gram and 
thus makes Biota a link between the boat-axe cultures of Sweden—and mho of Finland 
and the Bava-Thuringuin r 

He h thus aide to draw up a very plaurible family-tree for the pottery of the 
principal battk>axe cultures in Central and Northeastern Europe. Such a family 
tree for the typical axes cannot be constructed ; in each region the earliest baitlc-avei 
ate the finest md most individual and there ia no gradual divergence from a common 
general prototype. Forssander explains Ibis phenomenon by the assumption that the 
prototype were of metal and wire independently tnnriared into atone in the several 
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re. gin eh, Bui of co unc this is less than half die itdry. The actual cupper but lie- 
axes illustrated by ForBsaudcr (And others from South Husain not figured) cannot tie 
regarded 13 genuinely metallic forms. On the other hand, long before the age of alone 
kmk-AJtei* axedike implements of antler were in use in Europe, and these exhibit 
peculiarities, conditioned by the material—such aa the knob formed by the burr and 
a collar round the skill-hole which wtft pierced through the base of a tine—which 
recur in the host-axe^ ob Segcr long ago pointed out, 

Qm if FoimnderV explanation pf the battle-axes has to he rejected as at least 
onesided, we may Commend all the more his adoption of RvdbecfcV suggestion that 
the rapid spread of die bat de-axe cultures is due to die fact that their authors posseted 
a hitherto unknown means of transport — the tame horse. V. Gordon Cuildu. 


ATHENIAN FINANCIAL DOCUMENTS. liy Benjamin Dean Meritt* 

(University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Scries, vol. XXVil}. Arm Arbor : 

University of Michigan Press, 1932. pp. VIII* 192. ivith i? plates ami 24 text- 

figures, Price not stated, 

'Hiis Vtook in 1 collection of separate studies of vaj-itrtia Attic financial insertptjtiffli 
uf ihn ]Liter fifdi century* Chapter 1 is devoted to the quota lists 0/ 430/29 to 425/4. 
Starting from the? assumption, based on die analogy of the cycle of the secretaries of 
the treasurers of Athens p that the cyck of the secretaries of die Elcllcnoramkc also 
continued to 430/29, Professor Merit! ts able to displace S*E k G. v from that year. 
The new arrangement dates the extraordinary rtassc^inent to 42IL 7 instead of 427/6. 
Further the reassessments if ter 425 4 should be dated a year earlier than previously 
supposed, thus making the change over to the 5 per cent . rax come ax a regular reassess¬ 
ment period. The results are plausible, though the initial assumption is accepted a 
bit robustious))' (cf. p. 5 para 2 and p. 12* para. 3). The argument uf chaptef U h 
that when tribes arc represented iu a cycle m reverse of the official order* that cycle 
i>cgius with An docks (x) and not arbitrarily in the middle of the series. The reverse 
cycle for the secretaries of the treasurers of Athena is therefore pushed back to 443/3, 
Chapter in rcdaio iomc inscriptions relating in the Chryselephantine sraluc. Chapter 
IV farther duridat& the expennes of the Samian War* Chapter v makes a variety of 
correctionh und add Moils to inscriptions, lists of official and methods of accountancy r 
The hax four chapters are chiefly occupied with the Attic Calendar* and in paitkul.fr 
the Conciliar Year. The more important conclusions are that in the restored 
democracy the number of Hdknnramiac was imTea&cd to twenty, two from each tribe,, 
tii oompciisate for the abolition of ihe Colacjelac ; 4 nJ that the Conciliar Year 410/9 
began immediately tm the restoration 1 there was no improbable wait of perhaps two 
months to equate at once the Conciliar and Civil Years. Thus l,G; I 1 304 is solved, 
and Aristotle and Andooideg placated: LG* t 3 105, alter some pruning of Wilhelm's 
restorations, fits quite as well for 407/6. In chapter vm some alterations are ptopo&cd 
for the Mende and Seinne campaign ; and Diasmooris contention refuted that the 
Civil Year was exactly adjusted to the Mctome Cycle. The book ends with the new 
table of the correspondencies between the Civil, Condliar anti Julian Calendars from 
43a tv 404 8XL Professor Meritt argue* and restores ct>nvindugly% though a certain 
.■mount of his conjecture is tentative and will probably be modified by more tntcuiivt 
working over of related material. Ills numerous new rcidlnp are accompanied bv 
excellent photos and facsimflot* and his style is dear and concise. ft. M. COOK- 
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DOCUMENTS ET NOTES AKCHEOEOGJQUES: je Fascicule. By Loutt 

Dcclatickt. Rouen : Imprtntrit /), lMini, 1933. pp. 48, vilh is plant. 
Prkr nui ttulfd. 

Our knowledge of the J Sjeddunpgtaehkhte f of ancient Gaul will always be 
defective until lie earthworks are more fully described. The * Enquires 1 published 
annually by the ikici^te prehiBiorique arc useful records, but hardly reach the standards 
of Williams -Freeman, X vesi ropp , [he V.C .H . T a r the Roya I Com mbs tons* reports. An d 
at leant in Normandy, the accuracy of many published plans v$ suspect. Without entcr- 
big into a matter which is the subject of ferodout local controversy, we may congratulate 
M. Degbrigny on his pertinacious researches : fiis pluns certain I y look a I win us good 
as plans can be. 

This feadcule ifi, perhaps, more interesting than its predecessors, localise, for the 
first time, M. Deghttigny has done some digging on the earthworks that lie records. 
The moat important of these are some small circular in closures with CD vertical of 
3 to 4 metres and diameter (from bank Jo bank) varying between 50 metres (Hmnne) 
and 10 metrta (Pavilly). Nt. Foukiiri hid already public lied a plan of one such indo- 
sure—Chitfau-SanM, St Mbifl^ur«GaiIon (Eure) [Butt. Sac. norm, dm EL 
prUnit^ 1910, pp* 67^-70}. On reading the report, I was struck by the similarity between 
this earthwork :md an ordinary Irish ring-fort; and M. Degbtigny’srtaearcbetsupport 
the parallel r We muii T w seems, docket in our russule the fact that there ate not a few 
Rath-like structures in the lower Seine valley. What is Lheir diiir ? Montelius 
guessed that Chikt*au-Samzin was Norse * remarking at the same time that there wu& 
no tiling like it in Sweden, And now M. Dcglatigny comes out with the theory that 
these ini'Insures arc Frankish- 1 il scmble qu'oh puisse dire \ Etc says (p, 29), 1 d We 
fa£oti gcmfolc, qtic tuutea 01 l times tie forme drculoiir &ont poat^ricures k La 
periode romamt propremcmt dite \ Unfortunately the excavations do not prove the 
thesis-^as yet The association of Fruiikish graves and circular in closures may only 
be accidental, and the ittdoeurc of Drinnne (which seems, il it fair V> *jy, to L*t above 
the average in size) is Galio-ftormn and not, perhaps 4 necessarily late at that. But 
the theory h Seductive* One thinks of the moated homestead* studied by Dcs Marez 
in his work on the Frankish colonisation of Belgium [At. toy. <U Belgique (2). yqL lit), 
and the notion of Fnmktsh E *nefhfife would not, 1 suppose, come amiss to Mr Joliifc. 
Hut we must know more, Tlmnmgh excavation is wanted* mere T Bondages * are twt 
good enough ; and I lie example** must be mapped and studied in relation to tilt ^cclo^y 
of the illstrid. 

There is other interesting matter in : he bonk. Ad earthwork at Cnrnevil|e-sui> 
Ristc of about 2! acreb in area and with an internal ditch might possibly be a H Wood- 
henge 1 : and there are abo examples of the amorphous square mdosures, like those 
which M, Deglatigny has studied in the earlier fascicules. Most of those are regarded 
as military' works of the Middle .Ages. And we are taken outside earthworks with an 
observation on Roman foundations at Rouen, and with a specimen of heal ardiaeo- 
logical polemics. 

The whole book i$- of the highest merit and does honour to a man who is still 
doing active field-work at an age when most men have retired to their fire-sides_ Hut 
one lays it down with the feeling that the field-work must be followed by excavation, 
M. Degbtigny himself is in the succession of C&chet and De Vcsty, irnd one hopes 
that, if he cannot undertake the task himself* he has dbdplcs who will maintain the 
fine archaeological tradition of which lit b himself the heir. C* E* Ktevehs. 
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MAP OF THE TRENT BASIN : showing the distribution of Long Barrows, etc, 

Scale 4 miles to sn inch, mounted and folded ; test pp. yi. Ordnance Survey. 

' 933 - 4 *. 

With the publication of this map, (lie Ordnance Survey scheme For aurveying 
the nicgafilhs of Eneland and Wales on a qinrter-incf) scale, begun in igao, is now 
•bout half tin:shed, and we are promised that within j reasonable tunc the results 
shall be published as a period map on the million scale. The Ordnance Surrey hat 
already earned our gratitude by publishing maps of Roman Britain and Neolithic 
Wessex, and shortly we arc to have a map of the whole of Britain in the Dark Ages ; 
» »* Possible that the Geological Survey may, in i ts turn, deserve well of us bv the 
publication of a much needed drift-map of the British hies ud the same stale i Such 
a map lias now become a necessity. 

The Trent map, which is due to the work of Mr C. W. Phillip!*, is nu niLu in format 
to the map of Wessex, but in view of the grai differences of opinion among ecologists 
no attempt lias been made to restore vegetation cm a geological basis. In spite of this, 
it is easy to resolve the geographic*! determinants which influenced settlement in 
the chief regions, namely, the dbalkiands of the Lincoln Wolds, the limestone pbiom or 
Derbyshire, and to a less extent on the Magnesian limestone Tract northeast of Sheffield 

The Lincolnshire barrows, fast recorded by Mr Phillip*, have never been exca¬ 
vated, and their affinities must at present be a nmttcr for speculation, though posable 
evidence of cremation in the W abrogate barrow may indicate a connexion with the 
long harrows of the Yorkshire Wolds. Jn form they are ill much alike, with no very 
strict orientation, and with the usual thickening at the eastern end. The chalk rubble 
of which they are built hii frequently collapsed towards the eastern end, suggesting 
the practice of internal wooden chambers as at die well known Wnr B.urow in Dome!. 
Mr Phillips has begun to excavate the Giant's Hills at Skcndleby, sod we hope that 
his digging wilt throw light on the suggested contact between Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire in the long barrow period. 

The western group consists of long and round chambered cairns, and atone circles 
of the Arbor Low type, most of which were mutilated bv barrow digger* before the 
days of scientific archaeology. Although the Trent basin is an obvious line of pcuctra- 
tum from the c»t coast, into this weateJU region, it seems that the chief mcgalithic 
influence came from Ireland and VVales by way of the Midland Gap, and probably 
King Hen gist's Grave and the vanished borrow ju Dinnington, both of which arc 
situated near the western edge of the Magnesian limestone belt, mark the eastward 
trend of Irish and Welsh elements of roegulithic culture, A characteristic of this 
western group is the presentation of eccentric forms, due partly to the accumulation 
of successive burials, not all of which, however, are of true megatiduc origin. 

The text includes a consideration of the stone-cirrica which by virtue of thetr 
sire and age can he grouped with the roegalfflis ; this perforce excludes u large number 
of the smaller Derbyshire circles belonging to the full Bronze Age, and thus reduces 
the total number of megalith iv circle* to three. 

Three open-air habitation-sites in tSte region hive produced Peterborough 
pottery. Ratns Cave near Longdiffe once yielded Windmill Rill pottery, and in 
another caw near Earl Sfccrndnlr, pottery of Peterborough type has recently been found 
- ' 5 t j * We l P f 1 larTf<iali!fn thil1 suggests a living site. This discovery, when it 

i» published, may help towards a further understanding of the neolithic and very eartv 
bronze cultures of a pushing region. |L F, jESStrp. 
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ENGLISH GOTHIC CHURCHES; the ifewy of their architecture. % 
CitAjmis W- Bouden, Z^Frx/rjjf .■ B. T. Bati/orJ, 15 North Audley Street, |F1 i. 
Ntm ifju*. 1935, pp. xi* 145, ilhutrmtfd* $s< 

This book Ej- arranged on an unusual plan. Instead of [ruling iht subject of 
ecclesiastical architecture chronologically the author tafcea each main feature of a 
church separately* and describes it* development and chief ehiraeteriarics si different 
periods. 'I'lfci3. inclhod should prove of grc.lt help In the ije^iiinci in Jcantiug hrs 
subject. A list of the most notable churchy in each of the English counties L given. 
The illustration*, photograph* and fetches as well as platw, are pood, 1 he languor 
ia admirably iin technical, save for a single lapse on page 99* where the inexpert will 
certainEy M foul of the cenmdi and conoids. Only two trifling misprint* have I'ccn 
observed, but Somerset cuinoi allow Devonshire 10 appropriate the fine church of 
Mikes mu (see fig. v). 

In spite of the amount of information^ tEic style U so easy that there is no impress 
sion given of an overdose of facts. Messrs Bahsford are to be cadgratitkied on their 
reissue of this book* Bina I'o&tvvay Donsatf. 

LA SCUEFrURB 1 RLANUA 1 SE PENDANT LES DOUZE PREMIERS 
SlECLES DE L*£RE CHR^TIENNE, By Fra-N^oise Henry. VoL 1, Teste 
pp. 254 ; Yol. 11, 171 platti. Paris : Li&fmrie Brwtf Ltruiix> *932. 500 /roots. 

This book is the second of two substantial contributions to ihe study uf early Irish 
art that have recently appeared and, like its senior, Dr Mahr h s 1 Album \ it a chief and 
abiding value lies in its rich store of illustrations * a truly splendid collection that is an 
outspoken witness to Mile Henry's painstaking industry and to Iter skill as a photo¬ 
grapher. These pictures provide a realty important cotpus of material some of it 
hitherto little known* and we can bt quite sure that before long ibcre will be many 
students of art, architecture* and archaeology ready to pay an enthusiastic tribute to 
ihem. It was a high endeavour that inspired the author, and a task demanding many 
years* work and much travelling. Mlb: Henry is to be congratulated on the cm 1 rage 
wherewith she assailed her huge subject* and on the energy that has made a monumental 
survey out of what need only have been a modest university thesis. 

The text itself is an imposing volume, but its value, as the author would hasten 
tn remind us s 15 nut tube weighed against that of the album of plaice. It was written 
and in print before any contemporary study of Celtic art had appeared, and it is tn be 
regarded only as an introductory and experimental examination of the chief dements 
in Irish art, Thus in die section dealing with cum linear ornament, Alik Henry is 
at great pain* to analyse La Tine patterns and to make them a background ii- the 
Irish drftbpmqiL In an doing* she shows liereelf at one with ibue students wlm 
ram plain that they cannot find an indubr Libit connecting thread between La Tene 
arf and that post- Roman art which becomes manifest first of all in England and subse¬ 
quently in jth-ceniury Ireland. ButitiS surely a lira 1 duty for those whfi thus grumble 
t| what archaeology cannot produce to establish the affinity of the two thing* to he 
connected. Why* in short, should there be any connexion ? For who says, and on 
what ground* docs lie say, that our post-Roman trumpct-patlmi and animal-oma- 
mcrut h.ivc anything tn dr- with the old La Tcne art ? The tame is coining when 
someone must be brave enough to givc lie t-p this talk of 4 of an antique 

Celtic art in the e^irly Dark Ages, fur ihe major contribution * f 51I1 and Mh-fichturj 
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Britain was 2 nrer art that was imrcpresented in the past and will he searched for m 
tain. No 1 only in connexion with the appearance of the trumpet-pattern disc. Imt 
also in the matter of the Style t! animal (in other words the 11 Dtiirow * ct>mplcxj N 
Mile Henry obsiinatdy refuse to salute one of the most dramatic tiwcntturis In the 
whole of our early ari-hbron [ihmigh she plainly recognizes its existence], and through 
j woebegone m m of draggled La Tote survivals burrici m (u turn the majestic pages 
of Undisfarnc and Burrow, u if they, or the Uritbli mini pet-pattern howl*! were just 
ground nut of some old Celtic mill that imd never ceased turning. Our studies of 
early art are going to be setEnusEy prejudiced if we allow an obsession far continuity 
tu detract 113 from a thorough study of the art as at present revealed in arthnctilngy, 
and one lia* only to apply these fashionable archaeological methods to later urt-periods 
in order to see how seriously they may mislead One feels, in face dual Mile 
Henry's pages wnuld love been of much greater help had they given us a stylistic 
review of the early am in Ireland. Her profound sympathy with Irish ornament and 
her estmordiruiry knowledge of its detail, seem m single her out as one of the few who 
could do us this service of defining and consolidating the styles, and it is to be hoped 
that she will some day extend her instructive class! ncation of the crosses and add con* 
*Edcrably to her 1 Con elusion \ Ber study of mir bc»w I-escutcheons shows what ran 
be done by an isnulyai* oi the styles, and there ought to he little need to emphasize the 
importance of grouping into reboots as an essentia] preface to an-studies. So far as 
Ireland l& concerned, it is plain that Fnmpoise Henry has already done most of the work, 
and we are now anxious to see her elaborate the scheme lately proposed by Dr Mahr, 
which i* so far die nMt helpful attempt made to break up the wealth nf four centuries 
into arcimco logically manageable ?ub-divisions. 

It would he unfair to suggest that Mile Henry's studies in development arc not 
extremely useful Her chapter on interfacing fa particularly valuable* and one must 
pay a sincere tribute to the maicmt collected for the sections dealing with geometric 
ornament, plant ornament, and figuresubjects. On two important aspects of ber 
subject, the reviewer n not qualified to offer an opinion, but it fa a duty to record that a 
substantial pari of the text is allotted to iconography and architecture. There is, in 
addition, a splendid index and bibliography, and a map. It remains to say that not 
the least attractive part of this fine book is the charm of the author s sincere and 
sensitive writing, There are several passages in which she describes with delicate 
exactness the inmost beauties of Irish ornament, and more than once we feel, aj we 
read, that thfa rare insight must have brought her dearer than any uf its to an under¬ 
standing of Celtic art It b an extraordinary and a refreshing pleasure to find this 
quality in an archaeologicd book, and we salute respectfully a colleague nut afraid tfc 
rank a vbion of the miracle above the work-a-duy duty of explaining it, 

T_ D~ KENnmcK- 

IRJSII HISTORICAL O&CUMENTS, no + 2 : CRICHAD AN CHAOILLI; being 
die I h 1 pograpli y 0 f Andcnt Ftrmoyy Edited with introduction * trail 5 b 1 ion, notes and 
map by Patrick Power. Cork Unkmify pmt t Eduaitmmd Co, 0/ /rriW, amd 
iMitgmmt, Gwa and 1932. pp. VUt. ij5, t map ami il iitwtrations, y 6 d< 
One cannot honestly say that this b a book for the general reader, at least far the 
English gcnery] reader. Irish nomtPclsture 1 if it is not directly intelligible to the mind 
uf the Sagmi, fa scarcely pronounceable upon his It pa, and such a sen ten oc m* 1 Art! 
gt ennanub and Dun it Ail1 arcane bailr and from it arc HI FhaeUin and Hi Uirfai 1 does 
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rot nuike for ei*y reading, Nevertheless the book is important for specialist* in a go^d 
many field* of knowledge. The genealogist will be interested in the location of many 
Irish family muncs (it is curious xu discover O'Britain'a in Fenwy); the palaeographer 
will wdi»rnc die facsimile ut the principal manuscript (from the Book of Lisinore) l 
and Lhc student of ecclesiastical anriquiLica will find a study of pre-Conqucsi church 
arciutccturcj which is well it presented in this district, and w jlUee lighi shed on * ooarbs* 
and the wHkmeiit of church lands. Indeed, the editor bring* forward a wealth of 
facts about indent Fermoy* and if they are thrown together in rather a casual way, there 
is a good index, 

But it is principal]v as an auihnmy upon the SiadcIungtgfjMchit of Ireland that die 
hook merits serious attention, find it is t as the editor rightly remarks, ' .1 document of 
unique duiractcr and ioupc ", lx records In fact, the organization of a district in north¬ 
east county Cork, the area between the Ballyhoura Hills and the Nagle* mountains : 
the division* of ifoe Hfesi are recorded, as arc the names of the " families h (ilcifitittg) in 
each division, It is, 0 f course* important xo determine the age tor which thc^c data 
apply. 'Hie manuscripts themselves date from the t jth century, and purport to describe 
the circumstances of a grant made in remote antiquity to the druid Mogh Ruith, ancestor 
of the O v Dugnn* t and the editor makes out a fairly strong case for supposing that the 
organization described is, at least r prior to the Norman conquest The largest Sand-unit 
is the Trichtt C&J or 1 thirty hundred \ and it is stated in the tract thM the area which 
■ -ri gin ally formed two Tricha Ceds wjs reconstituted into one fit the time ol the grunt. 
The meaning of the term Trichs Ced has been discussed by Hogan [Prut, Royal Irish 
,4c fc| xx_\vm T c, 7), and his conclusions are adopted in their entirety by the editor. But 
opportunity may here be token of raying tha^ if Eiogan is right in supposing the Tricha 
Cid to lie an area capable of furnishing 3,000 warriors, then pre-Conquest Ireland must 
have had * population nearly three times m dense as that of Domesday England. It 
seem* much more likely that a Trtdaa C id was an area supposed to contain 3rOOO people. 
How then was it possible to turn instantaneously two Trkha C&b into one ? Tbs tract 
alowers the question by idling its that it waa done to diminish the tribute payable to 
xhc overlord t and this phrase gives us the vrry evidence of which Hogan has denied ihc 
existence* showing us the Tridm Ced tadufbmicd from n population-group intn a unit 
of taxation. Examples of such 1 degeneration 1 are familiar enough to students of land- 
tenure, The Domesday * hide 1 occurs at once as a parallel The boundaries of the 
original Tridia Ccda are given in ilie iext T and the editor make* a determined and H a* it 
seems, successful effort to track them on the groiind, It is most instructive to learn 
that the boundary follows in port the course of a * linear earthwork \ xhe Claldhe 
Dubh. Obviously, there is great senpe for fieldwork in the trering of these regional 
boundaries* I have noticed what scans to be a mention of Another in Fermanagh 
imjumtuittM* 4 Charles 1 T and Mr Patterson has shown me 3 long Amorphous dyke near 
Armagh which may be a third, , 

The Trirfw Ced ia divided into a number of small prmdpalitto (1 uaths) varying 
in size (mm sixty to fourteen square milt*. The text mention* the 1 families * residing 
in each ltmth n and give* a list of the * balks T in it; but it is not easy to discover either 
what numerical unit is meant by the 1 family f or what is its relation to xhc baik. It 
other looks ay though our test gives us the development of a system in which one family 
occupied one bojlc of about two thousand ictci on the average- Subdivisions of the haite 
are sometime* mentioned, hut there is no evidence of such a schematic subdivision as is 
postulated by the theories of Seeboktn and Mritzen. 
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Anyone who hs* toiled over the problems of local topography must fed that x man 
who produce results is by that entitled to the txmgrjiukimn which sitsiee* criticism. 
Yet without wishing to be ungenemu# one must say that the author might have done 
more and that what he ha* done la not enlirdy satisfactory r There are careless ermra : 
he gives list* of the * families * in each tuath* and in these lists there: are omissions. This 
means that he has forfeited our confidence and that all his lists must be laboriously 
checked by anyone who uses the book seriously. The text purports tu be a 1 tntn- 
Iiteration * of the ^ but the editor lias introduced more punctuation marks than are 
in his mss, and once, at least h has created a territorial subdivision which they do not 
warrant, Furtbermore the m,i p su g g cifra that the Euath bo unda ties are muds more certain 
than they arc. The editor is'confident (some might say rash) in the notes, but this 
confidence should not bate intruded itself on the map, for the map will be the Era l thing 
to which general students of Celtic tenures will rum. Moreover, they have a right to 
grumble very Loudly that the map has no scale. 

The editor is strangely reluctant to give help in difficulties by the use of parallel 
evidence* and thus the work gives the impression of being polarized both in time and space. 
We an* told the familiar story of the division of Irish laud into Quarters and Seiarigha 
without being reminded that such a division finds no mention in this document. t>nc 
of the tand-divisions which it docs mention is the 1 Geapac 1 or tillage plot* but the editor 
doe* not attempt to explain the significance of the term „ or tdl ua if it i* used as a land- 
di vision ckewhere. And the relation between the * families * and the areas occupied 
by them might have been illuminated by comparison with the Tipperary Survey and 
Bn tier's study of the Kerry septs, It would have been very useful, ton, if we had had □ 
map of the ring-forts of Fcrmuy : doe* their distribution fit the population evidence of 
the document ? Even if it did ml, thk would be a piece of negative evidence of great 
value 1 and wuuLd throw light on the atate of things in other parts of Ireland. 

One does not want, however p to end the review on a carping note. This is a book 
which every student of Celtic tenure must rad. and rad with great care. He must 
ask himself many questions, and if sometimes he feels that the editor should have answered 
them for him, he will be very grateful fur what has been done. And there seem to lie no 
misprints either in text or transliteration — a tribute to printer and proof-reader with 
which we may dose, C* E, Stevens 
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Editorial Notes 

T HE outstanding event of the year is die publication of the second 
volume—actually two targe books—of * Ur Excavations \* The 
world is thus given the substantive report on an epoch-making 
event within six years of tis occurrence. Fairly full annual reports 
have already appeared in The Antiquaries Journal and in the 
Pennsylvania University Museum Journal. Dr Woolley thus 
succeeds in striking the happy mean between undue haste and excessive 
delay. Having no hungry hoards demanding annual appeasement, he 
is under no compulsion to settle his whole account each year; hut 
neither does he indefinitely postpone the settlement of his debt. All 
scholars will agree dial he has discharged it in full in the present 
instance ; and they will be especially grateful to the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion for that help which puts these sumptuous volumes within the 
reach of the students for whom they are intended. Examples have 
occurred—Mohenjo-daro, Serindia and to some extent even Knossos-— 
where the final accounts of equally important work have been published 
at prices far beyond the average intelligent purse. 


* Ur E-rarcatioiis, voL It : Thf Royal Csmeirry, by G, L, Woolley; in two parts, 
ffnT {604 pages) and plates (274). Published for the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and nf the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, by the aid of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York; and printed in Great Britain at the University 
Press, Oxford Price four guineas (the price wn$ three guineas before April). 
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Of the contents of the volumes we need say little. They describe 
the excavation of the tombs in the Royal Cemetery which yielded such 
rich grave-goods and so many priceless {if not always to our eyes 
beautiful) works of art. Both specialist and general reader will be well 
content with the fare provided. Dr Woolley’s narrative is always lucid 
and often enthralling ; nor need any layman hesitate to read it. He 
has developed his own technique of excavation and conservation ; and 
Ills collaboration with expert artificers at the British Museum has 
produced startling results, as the illustrations show. As a minor point 
of criticism we note a difference in quality between the indoor photo¬ 
graphs (of objects) and those of the excavations themselves which, 
though good and doubtless taken under extreme difficulties of light and 
dust, might sometimes be better. 

at at at 

British archaeologists have every reason to be proud of their 
post-war record at home and abroad ; and everyone will congratulate 
Dr and Mrs Woolley on the successful conclusion of one episode in a 
great joint undertaking. The honours are divided between England, 
America, Syria and Iraq, each contributing after his kind. 


This number of Antiquity contains a list of Books Received. 
Such is the accepted method of acknowledging books which cannot he 
reviewed; but we feel impelled to add some words in extenuation. 
Obviously there is not room to review at length every book received. 
Yet the output of books, periodicals and ‘ separata ’ grows greater, 
and many or them are good and even readable. Occasional massacres 
arc inevitable, and on such occasions both justice and expediency have 
to be considered. The interests of readers and authors demand that 
reviews shall be published as quickly as possible, accumulations have 
to be got rid of somehow, or we remain perpetually in arrears. We 
hope that those whose books are only thus briefly acknowledged—or 
may even have been altogether overlooked—will appreciate our diffi¬ 
culties and make allowances. We do our single-handed best, but the 
labour is onerous and unremitting. 
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We would take this opportunity of thanking those reviewers who 
have helped us so generously in the past, and continue to do so. It 
ts not an easy task, we know, to review' a book. For one thing the con- 
scientious reviewer has to read the book first; whereas, if he is merely 
writing an article or {as in this instance) thinking aloud, he can take up 
his pen at once and go ahead. Then again, there are many books which 
do not lend themselves to verbiage; either they are so good that there 
is little or nothing to criticize, or they are too bad for words. It is 
always possible, and generally desirable, to give some sort of resume 
of the contents, but this takes time. The reader wants certain concrete 
information :—Is this a good (i.e. dependable) book ? Is it written well, 
or in jargon ? Can I, a mere layman, understand what it is all about ? 
and (last but not least) How much is it and where can I buy it ? 


vt at <4 


The last items are of great practical importance, and we make every 
effort to inform our readers of them. (We have sometimes written 
specialty to the publishers to enquire the price). It seems incredible 
that anyone should be so foolish as to send a book to an editor for review 
—or indeed send it out at all—without giving his own address and the 

{ trice of the book; yet this is often done, the worst offenders being 
oreign publishers, museums and learned societies. How on earth 
they expect the public to buy their goods when they withhold tlus 
essential information it is difficult to imagine. 


oi at oi 


The publishers’ habit of giving no address except ‘ Paris' or 
4 Berlin \ for example, has no sense. They may assume, for business 
purposes, that they are so well known that nothing else is needed, but 
this attitude serves no useful purpose and is simply a great inconven¬ 
ience to all concerned. It is difficult, however, to think of any adequate 
explanation for the omission of the price, except in the case of very 
expensive books. It is surely a matter of common knowledge that 
books are sold, not riven away by publishers ; so why be shy of saying 
for how much ? The price does not fluctuate unless the currency 
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does ; and even then the rate of change in the book-trade is slow, 
and lags. It is the rarest thing to find a book with the price printed 
on it. We give it up. 

<Jt sM 


Failure to state year of publication (on title-page, even if also else¬ 
where) ought to be a penal offence. It is perhaps less common than 
the others mentioned, and is now mainly confined to elementary text¬ 
books which become out of date soon after publication (when not so 
already), Apart from bibliographical requirements it is important to 
know the date because that tells us at what stage in the history of the 
subject, and in what cultural environment, it was composed. For the 
same reason the best people always try to give dates m their footnote 
references to books and articles, the'paragon in this respect being 
Rice Holmes’s Ancient Britain and the invasions of Julius Caesar 
{Oxford, 1907)* Ail subject bibliographies should give dates, even 
if they have to be supplied from internal or other evidence, or are 
only approximate. 


Finally we here and now broadcast an appeal to those few reviewers 
who, having promised, have so far failed to reply to all enquiries about 
their projpess-—including also some writers of articles who have not 
responded. The sending out of reminders is an unnecessary waste of 
our time which might be used to better advantage. 
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The Stone Age of Palestine 

by Dorothy A. E. Garroo 

T HE arclvaeology of Palestine* though far leas spectacular than that 
of its neighbours* Egypt and Iraq, can always rely on a certain 
public outside the circle of specialists. Even the most unin¬ 
spiring potsherds, if they arc dug up in Jericho or Samaria, are invested 
with a certain glamour by their association with Joshua or Ahab, and the 
hope of unearthing the Ark of the Covenant or the tomb of David has 
inspired more than one forlorn venture. Until recent years, however, 
the Stone Age of Palestine, which receives no adventitious help from 
association with the Bible, has suffered from neglect. It is true that a 
considerable amount of surface material was collected, and the names 
of Pere Germer-Durand, Pcre Vincent. Fire Mallon and Dr Paul 
Karge stand out as pioneers of prehistoric studies in this region, but 
until 1925 no systematic excavation had taken place. Ten years ago 
an article on the prehistory of Palestine would have been a very brief 
affair; today it is difficult to compress into a limited space all there 
is to say, so rich has this small country proved in the short time that 
excavation has been carried out. 

There is no need to dwell on the pioneer efforts of Mr Turville- 
Petre which resulted in the discovery of the Galilee skull; these are 
well know'll and have already been published. Nor shall I describe in 
detail the admirable work done by Monsieur Rene Neuvillc on behalf 
of the Institut de Pa l eon to logic Humaine, since much of his work still 
awaits publication. I propose instead to describe the results of excava¬ 
tions carried on during six seasons in the Wady al-Mughara (Valley of 
the Caves) on Mount Carmel by a Joint Expedition of the British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem and the American School of Prehistoric 
Research. This remarkable site supplies the key to a large section of 
Palestinian prehistory. Various Palaeolithic stages have been found 
in other sites, but at the Wady al-Mughara these all fall into place as 
part of a great sequence of deposits unequalled in this region. To 
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describe this sequence is, for all practical purposes t to describe die 
Slone Age of Palestine from the Upper Acheukan onwards. 
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The Wady al-Mughara lies at the western foot of Carmel, 3I miles 
southeast of the Crusaders’ Castle at Athlit. (FIG. 6, p, 144). Both sides 
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of the valley are riddled with caves, but the only ones of interest to the 
archaeologist are those which lie in a lofty cliff on the southern side, at 
the point where the valley opens on to the coastal plain. They are 
four in number ; the M ugh are t el-Wad (Cave of the V alley), Mugharet 
ej-Jamal (Cave of the Camel), and the Tabun (Oven), all of which face 
northwest and command the coastal plain, and the Mugharet es-bkhiiJ 
(Cave of the Kids), more a nock-shelter than a true cave, which lies a 
little way up the valley, apart from the other three. 

The Mugharet ej -Jamal has been largely emptied of its deposits 
at an unknown date, and the traces of prehistoric occupation are too 
slight to he of value. The other three, however, more than make up 
for this. The full prehistoric sequence is not present in any one of them, 
but they overlap and complete each other in a remarkable way. In 
the Mugharet el-Wad we start at the top with a Mesolithic layer, and 
go down through several stages of Aurignacian to the Upper Mous- 
terian ; in the Tabun the Upper Mousterian ties at the top, and the 
underlying layers are Lower Mousterian, Acheuleo-Mousterian, Upper 
Acheufean, and finally Taya dan (a rough flake-Indus try only recently 
recognized and named). The Mugharet cs-Skhui contains only one 
Palaeolithic layer, the Lower Mousterian, but this has yielded nine 
human skeletons of a type closely related to Neandertal, 

Tire detailed stratipraphy of the caves is rather complicated, and 
as it will be published in due course I do not propose to describe it 
here. It i& sufficient to say that if we add together the average thicknesses 
of the different prehistoric layers we get a synthetic section roughly zi 
metres in thickness ; of this 2 metres represents the Mesolithic, 2.50 
metres the Upper Palaeolithic, and 16.50 metres the Middle and Lower 
Palaeolithic, In describing these levels I shall follow the order of 
excavation, and begin at the top, passing backwards in time. (FIG, 1). 

The top levelin all the caves is very stony, and contains remains 
of all ages from the Early fironze down to modem times, without any 
trace of stratification. Immediately below this in the Mugharet cl-Wad 
comes the Mesolithic layer, which is very' rich in material. 

The Mesolithic of Palestine, for which the name Natufian has been 
accepted, while undoubtedly related to the Tardenoisian and other 
mkrolithic industries, has a strongly marked individuality, especially 
in its older stages. The Upper Natufian is somewhat uninteresting ; 
it is marked by an abundance of microlithic lunates, micro-burins, and 
rather rough sickle-blades, with occasional notched arrow-heads. In 
the Lower Natufian the flint implements are slightly larger, and much 
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better made. The sickle-blades are neatly squared at the ends, and care 
is taken that the cutting-edges shall be as straight as possible. Micro- 
burins are very rare, and arrow-heads completely absent. A large 
number of implements of all types, including hi nates and sickle-blades, 
do not show the ordinary blunted-back technique, but instead have 
their backs sharpened by careful retouch from both faces. There is no 
doubt that this is meant to facilitate setting in a grooved haft . (fig. 2). 

Although the flint industry of the Lower Natufian is decidedly 
attractive, the tiling that gives this industry its distinctive character is 
the presence of a large number of objects carved out of bone or stone. 
(FIG. 7). In the Mugharct el-Wad we found bone pins, pendants, 
fragments of harpoons, and a number of bone blades grooved clown one 
edge. The latter we interpreted as fragments of sickle -1 rafts, and this 
was presently confirmed by the discovery of a piece of rib with two 
flint blades still in place. The Natuflans were also artists of some 
merit. From the Mugharct el- Wad come two carvings ; one in bone 
of a young deer with head thrown back in the attitude of sucking, the 
other, in calcite, a small human head, rather roughly executed. These 
finds were supplemented in a remarkable way by discoveries made in 
1931 by Mr Turvi De-Pet re, who was excavating on bcliali of our 
Expedition a cave lying 10 miles south of the Wady Mughara, near die 
colony of Zkhron Jacob. This is the Mugharct d-Kcbara, and in it 
Mr Petre found a very rich Lower Natufian layer which yielded a 
quantity of bone pins, harpoons, fish-hooks, pendants and two superb 
grooved sickle-hafts with animal heads carved on the handles—one 
apparently a goat, the other indeterminable. Two more heads—one of 
a deer, the other, some kind of bovine creature—have probably been 
broken off similar hafts. M. Ncuville has recently found a very fine 
piece of sculpture in a Lower Natufian layer in the cave of Umm 
ez-Zuwcitina, near Bethlehem. This is carved in the round in grey 
limestone, and represents a deer with legs drawn tip under the body 
and neck stretched forward. The head unfortunately is missing, owing 
to an old break, and has not been recovered. 

Well-made vessels of limestone or basalt are fairly common in the 
Lower Natufian, and are accompanied by cylindrical basalt pestles, 
some of which are stained with ochre. 

Our discoveries at the Mugharet el-Wad threw considerable light 
on the burial customs and physical type of the Natufian peoples. 
Remains of more than fifty individuals were found, most of them on 
the terrace of the cave. Sir Arthur Keith considers that they belong 
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to a short, long-headed race, resembling the pre-Dynastic Egyptians* 
In the majority of cases the body lay on the right or left side, indifferently, 
with the legs drawn up. Inside the cave, however, the bodies were all 
extended, and lying on the back. All burials, whether flexed or 
extended, were packed into place with blocks of limestone, possibly to 
prevent the ghost from walking. Five of the skeletons wore caps or 
circlets of dcntalium shells, which were still almost perfectly in place, 
and two of these also had necklaces of bone pendants. 

The observations of M. Neuvilte, Mr Turvillc-Pctre and myself 
all go to show that no pottery is associated with the Na n than ; it can 
therefore be truly described as Mesolithic, even though the presence 
of sickles points to the existence of some form of agriculture. It is 
possible, however, that in Palestine, where no true Neolithic has yet 
been found, the end of the Mesolithic does not precede by very Jong 
the Early Bronze Age, and in that case the last stages of the Natufun 
may not be much older than 3500 B.C., though the Lower Natufian 
probably goes considerably further back. In the opinion of Miss 
D. M- Bate, the animal remains from the Natufian of the Mugharet 
el-Wad and of Kebara point to a comparatively early dale, and she finds 
no trace of the domestication of the ox and horse* 

Always proceeding downwards wc now come to the Upper 
Palaeolithic. We found in the Mugharet d-Wad remains of four 
stages of the Aurigttacian, the total thickness of the Upper Palaeolithic 
layers being 2.50 tn. The Upper Aurignacian of this region {which is 
not comparable with the Upper Aurignacian of Europe and is probably 
contemporary with the Magdalcnnm), was found in Layer Wad c, 
immediately underlying the Lower Natufian. It Is a crude industry, 
which does not compare very closely with any other known Upper 
Palaeolithic stage. The curved flint knives of Chatelpcrron type at 
first sight suggest a connexion with the Capstan of North Africa, but 
the associated tools do not bear this out. By far the most abundant 
is the core-scraper, generally rather rough, and next to this, the pris¬ 
matic graver. In this one layer, which did not occupy a very large 
area in the cave, thousands of these scrapers and gravers were found, 
as compared with barely a hundred Chatelpcrron points, (fig, 3). 
Animal bones were abundant, but there were no bone tools, and human 
remains were confined to a fragment of a lower jaw. 

Layer Wad D was subdivided into Dt and D2, but in fact the 
industries found in these two divisions resemble each other very ctosety, 
the chief difference being that in J>2 the implements are better finished, 
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and show more clearly defined types. Layer d provided one of the 
surprises of the Wady Mughara. On general grounds it seemed likely 
that one might look for African influences in the Palaeolithic of Palestine, 
since geographically it can almost be considered an extension of Egypt; 
moreover, as we have seen, the curved points of Wad c. had already 
suggested a possible Capsian connexion. The industry of D however 
resembles as closely as possible the Middle Aurignaeian of Europe, a 
stage which was considered until fairly recently to be a development 
in situ of the Lower Aurignadan, at a time w hen Europe was closed to 
North Airican influences. The presence of a nourishing industry of 
Middle Aurignadan type in the Near East suggests that the part played 
by Oriental influences in the Upper Palaeolithic has been overlooked 
up to ihc present in favour of what M. Vaufrey has described as a 
mirage africain. (fig. 4). 

The Aurignadan of Wad n yielded beautifully made rostrate 
scrapers with fluted retouch, carinated and cnd-scrapcrs, gravers of all 
kinds, including the busque type, and blades and points worked alt 
round with the broad flat retouch so characteristic of the Middle 
Aurignadan. No bone tools or weapons were found, and this was 
rather surprising, as in Europe the bone ' split-base ’ point or pointe 
d*Aurif*nac is absolutely typical of this stage. A possible explanation 
offers itself. The very large amount of charcoal found in this layer 
suggests that wood was readily obtainable; in Western Europe, on the 
other hand, the conditions produced by the second maximum of the 
WUrmian glaciation were unfavourable "to the growth of trees. May 
not the Aurignadan people of Palestine have been in the habit of using 
wood for many of the purposes for which their European kinsmen usetl 
bone ? The pointe d'AurignaCt in particular, with its technique of 
splitting the base instead of cutting it into a fork, is a form that may well 
have been copied from a wooden prototype. 

Layer Wad e (fig. 5) also contains an industry of Middle Aurignadan 
character, but belonging definitely to an earlier type than that of D. 
It is marked by broad end-scrapers and round scrapers, the rostrate 
form being rare. A clisracteristic implement is a small finely retouched 
sharp flint point; this is already well-known from Krems in Lower 
Austria, and from Font*Yves near Brive, and 1 have named it the 
Font-Yves point. Both these sites are considered to belong to an early 
stage of the Middle Aurignadan, and the position of Layer e in the 
Mugharet el-Wad confirms this. A few hone points were found in E; 
these are made from a metacarpal or metatarsal of goat or gazelle, with 
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the articular surface of the distal end left untouched. Two human 
jaws and some skull fragments were found in this layer* and according 
to Keith they do not differ markedly from the Natufian type. 

Laver f contains an industry which 1 believe to be "the earliest 
Aurignaciun of this region, Unfortunately the layer had been much 
disturbed by water action, anti considerable admixture had taken place 
with the underlying Mousterian bed. It is not difficult, however, to 
separate the material which belongs to the Upper Palaeolithic level 
proper, and although not very striking in appearance it is of considerable 
interest. The gravers from f are massive, and a number of double- 
ended specimens show a peculiarity which is rare in the overlying 
layers. The graver-facets horn both ends break short abruptly, leaving 
a projecting * stop ' or bar about half-way down the side of the tool. 
In addition to the gravers there are end-scrapers, some very small and 
delicate. The most important feature however is a s mal l group of 
leaf-shaped points, with careful retouch at the base of the bulbar face. 
Here at last is a definite link with Africa ; these points are unknown 
in Europe, but they occur in the Atcrian of North Africa, though I am 
not aware that they have ever been described. Mr Burkitt having 
drawn my attention to a well-made, perfectly typical specimen in. the 
Cambridge Museum from the Aterian station of Tabelbalat, in the 
Sahara, 1 have named this implement the Tabelbalat point. I do 
not think that the industry of Wad F can itself properly be called 
Aterian, since the typical tanged point is missing, but the presence 
of Tabelbalat points is a definite link with the Aterian, and confirms 
the position of this culture at the base of the Upper Palaeolithic, 
already demonstrated by Miss Caton-Thompson as a result of her work 
at Kharga, 

The fauna of the Aurignadaa layers of the Mugharet el-Wad has 
been studied by Miss Bate, who considers that it indicates a change 
from a wooded to a more open country in the course of the tipper 
Palaeolithic, for while in the lower layers Dama Mesopatamica occurs 
with gazelle, at die top of the deposit "gazelle, a typical desert dweller, 
is more plentiful than any other species. 

Underlying Layer Wad f is the Upper Mousterian deposit, which 
rests on the bedrock of die cave, but it has been much disturbed by 
water action, owing to the presence of a spring at the back of the cave, 
and many of the Hints are heavily abraded. In the Tabun. on the other 
hand, the Upper Mousterian layer is very thick, and completely undis¬ 
turbed, and provided a much better illustration of this stage. 
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Before excavation the Tabun appeared to be quite small, and I 
thought it might be possible to finish it in one season. It lias turned 
out, however, to be the largest cave of the group, with a very great 
thickness of deposit. 

Layer A was uninteresting, containing much less material than 
Layer a in the Mugharet cl-Wad. The sherds range from Early Bronze 
to modem Arab, and a small number of Natufian flints were found. 
This site was not inhabited in Upper Palaeolithic times, and immediately 
below a we get the Upper Mousterian in Layer Tabun b. That differs 
considerably from the Upper Mousterian of Europe. It is definitely 
in the Levallois tradition, with numbers of s mall triangular and oval 
Leva] So is flakes, (fig. 8), The points and scrapers have a very beautiful 
flat retouch, and resolved flaking is rare. Gravers occur in small numbers, 
and some of these are indistinguishable from Aurignacian forms. The 
animal remains in this layer consist almost entirely of nvo species of deer; 
Damn Mesopotamia, which is very abundant, and a species of red deer, 
and (his fauna points to forest conditions, with a considerable rainfall. 

Layer Tabun C I have placed in the Lower Mousterian, because, 
for reasons which 1 shall explain later, I believe it to date from the 
latter part of the Riss-Wurm interglacial. We are still in the Levallois 
tradition, and the most typical and abundant form is the oval Levallois 
flake, often of very large size. Triangular flakes are very rare, and in 
relation with this is the fact that points are much less abundant than 
scrapers. A small number of gravers was found, and some of these 
are indistinguishable from Aurignacian specimens. 

The fauna of Tabun e is very abundant, and points to warm 
swampy conditions, with a heavy rainfall. Miss Bate has identified 
rhinoceros (allied to Rhinoceros fiemitoedtus), hippopotamus, crocodile 
and a very large fresh-water tortoise. 

A nearly complete human skeleton was found in the upper part of 
the layer, and 90 cm. below it, at the base, was a well-preserved lower 
jaw. The skeleton is of a type closely related to the NeandertaJ, but 
with certain well-marked peculiarities. It belongs to a small person, 
almost certainly a woman, and has a low cranial capacity. The frontal 
torus is very massive, and the mandible is shallow and receding, with 
no trace of a chin. 7 he mandible found at the base of the layer, on the 
other hand, is deep and has a well developed chin, and at first sight 
presents a striking contrast to the other. Sir Arthur Keith, however, 
having regard to the characters of the teeth and other details, considers 
dial die two represent extreme variations of the same race. 
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Here I must refer to ihe Mugharet es-Skhul, since the single 
archaeological layer present in that site corresponds to Tabfin c. {fig* 13). 
The excavation of the Mugharet es-Hkhu! was entrusted to Mr I, D, 
McCown, of the American School of Prehistoric Research, and in the 
course of two seasons (1931-2) he unearthed the remains of nine 
individuals, lying at the base of the layer, close to the bedrock, and 
enclosed in an intensely hard bone-breccia. Three of these skeletons 
{two of adults and one of a child) have been sufficiently cleared to allow 
some idea to be formed of their physical typo, but it is still doubtful 
whether they belong to the same race as the Tabfin skeleton and 
mandible. Both the adult skeletons have mandibles with we! I-developed 
chins, and wed developed skulls with a fairly high vault, in contrast 
with the low-pitched skull and chin less mandible of the Tabun skeleton. 

The fauna of the Mugharet es-Skhul is substantially the same as 
that of Tabun c, with the addition of a single tooth of wart-hog, which 
confirms the conclusions as to climatic conditions already based on the 
presence of rhinoceros and hippopotamus, and shows that the way was 
open for an interchange of species with Africa. 

To return to the Tabun ; the layer underlying c—Tabun n— 
contains an industry of Levallois tradition, which is not unlike that of 
Tabun B, The triangular flake is much more abundant than in C, 
and in consequence there Is no marked disproportion in the number 
of points and scrapers ; at the same time, the broad flake is much smaller 
than in c, A fair number of points have retouch ory the bulbar face, 
and some of these approximate to the Bambsila and Still Bay types. 

The fauna of t> is much less abundant than that of c, but it seems 
to point to similar conditions, both rhinoceros and hippopotamus being 
present. At the same time the other species present are very varied, 
Lid seem to call for a varied topography. Miss Bate suggests that there 
must have been permanent rivers of some size, with the Jow country 
consisting of open grassy plains and bordered by wooded hills ; a great 
contrast with the Palestinian landscape of today. 

The three layers 1 have just described, Tabun B, c and D, although 
they undoubtedly cover a long period of time, contain Itini industries 
that are fundamentally alike. All belong to the Lcvaltois tradition, 
and they differ from each other mainly in such matters as the size of 
the implements, and the relative abundance or scarcity of certain types. 
With the transition from d to e comes a complete change. In the place 
of the scrapers on flat flakes with prepared striking platform, we get a 
very large number of thick scrapers with resolved flaking, the majority 
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made on flakes with plain atriking-platform, in some cases of definite 
Clactonian type. There is a great variety of shapes ; pointed, elliptical, 
fan-shaped, triangular, etc. Associated with these arc hand-axes, the 
majority pear-shaped, and often rather rough. Hand-axes are not un¬ 
known in Tabiinn, cand D, but they are extremely rare, and in some cases 
have the appearance of being derived from oilier levels; in TabQn e, on the 
other hand, the proportion oflund-axcs to scrapers is about to percent. 

Layer E is Very thick, and has therefore been subdivided into Ra, 
eb, ec and Ed, but the differences between these divisions are in most 
cases not very marked. On the whole Ea contains the largest and best- 
made implements, Ed the smallest and least well-made, but die transi¬ 
tion is gradual, EC, however, is marked out from the others by the 
character of its hand-axes. In Ea, Eb, and Ed the hand-axes are generally 
pear-shaped and on the whole rather roughly made ; in Ec we get 
hand-axes of true Micoquian type, broad at the base with fine tapering 
points, often excessively sharp, (fig. 9), 

I have named the industry of Layer Tabun E, Achculco-MousteriaD, 
though I am not entirely satisfied with this label. The flake -industry 
is certainly Mo listen an of a kind ; it is reminiscent of High Lodge, 
though probably later in time, and must lie somewhere on the line which 
leads from the true C lac to man to the M ousted an of the French caves. 
The hand-axes are generally rougher than those of the true Acheultan 
(FIG. to), and the majority have undoubtedly been made with a stone 
hammer, but the presence of a characteristic Micoquian horizon is a 
definite link with the final stages of the Acheulean, and I see no reason 
to suppose that it is not roughly contetnporoiy with the Micoquian of 
Europe. The Acheuleo-Mousterian of the Tabun must I think be 
added to that group of industries rather unsatisfactorily labelled pre- 
Moustcrian which appear in the course of the Riss-Wtimi interglacial 
(for instance, Ehringsdorf, Krapina, Grimaldi) and which are more or 
less ancestral to the typical Mousterisn of the first Wormian maximum. 

A very interesting feature of 'Tabun Eb is the presence of a group 
of implements of Upper Palaeolithic type, (figs, ri-12). These 
include Chatelperron points, end-scrapers and gravers, and a whole 
series of narrow blades with nibbling retouch of the edges. There 
can be no doubt that these implements are perfectly in place ; the great 
thickness of the overlying deposits rules out any possibility of their 
being a later intrusion. The whole technique of their manufacture is 
in marked contrast to that of the typical implements of this layer, and I 
consider them to be due to contact with a very early Aurignackn rather 
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than a development in situ of the Acheuleo-Mqusterian industry. Dr 
Leakey has found Acheulean tools associated with a primitive form of 
Aurignadan in East Africa in a deposit older than that of the Tabun, 
and there seems to be no doubt that the origins of the Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic must be sought a very long way back. Part of the shaft of a 
human femur was found in Tabun £a. It does not give us much 
information about the individual to whom it belonged, but as far as can 
be judged it is of Neandertal rather than of modem type. 

The fauna of e is less abundant than that of the upper layers, and 
the remains collected cover only Ea and Eb. The reason for this is 
that the deep levels have only been reached in a trench which does not 
extend to the walls of the cave, and has therefore missed the area close 
to the rock where bone is usually best preserved. When the trench is 
extended next season I hope to add considerably to the fauna of the deep 
layers. Up to the present the great majority of remains belong to fallow 
deer, though ox and gazelle are also represented. No rhinoceros or 
hippopotamus has been found. This fauna suggests a wooded habitat, 
but Miss Bate reserves her opinion, as the collection of bones is small. 

Tire industry of Layer F, I consider to be true Upper Acheulean. 
The hand-axe predominates all through, and towards the bottom 
scrapers and points become more and more uncommon. The Itand- 
axes are on the whole better made than those of e, and there are one or 
two true ovates, though the pear-shape still predominates. The true 
La Micoque type is very rare. 

No fauna has yet been found in p, but as in the case of ec and Ed, 

I hope this may be remedied next season. 

Underlying F is our oldest layer, Tabun C, which rests immediately 
on the bedrock. This contains an industry of miserable appearance, 
almost entirely composed of small utilized flakes, the majority with 
plain striking-platform. There are no hand-axes, and very few of the 
nakes show secondary working. It is closely comparable with that 
found by Peyrony in the middle layers of La Micoque, well below the 
level of the Micoquian hand-axes. Breutl considers this industry to 
be derived from the Clactonian, and has named it Tayacian, He 
places Tayacian t at the end of the Mindcl-Riss interglacial and Tayacian 

II at the beginning of the Riss-Wiinn. Tabun G appears to correspond 
to Tayacian n, and its position in the sequence at the Tabun agrees 
with the La Micoque section, as well as with that of Castillo, where a 
Tavadan layer occurs below the bed. containing Acheulean hand-axes. 

This closes the sequence at the Wady Mughara, and the question 
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at once arises :—Is it complete for the period which it covers, or are 
there gaps ? This cannot In* answered quite definitely at present, but 
the evidence is in favour of its being complete as far as the Palaeolithic 
proper is concerned, The layers follow each other without any visible 
trace of a hiatus, and notlting has been found elsewhere in Palestine 
which does not fit into this sequence. The only place where a gap tnav 
probably occur is between the Upper Aurignarian and the Lower 
Natufian; that is, between Wad c ana Wad bz. The appearance of the 
deposits suggested that Layer c, which was rather hard, might have been 
in position for some time before bz, which was very soft, was deposited. 
Evidence from other places also points to the existence in Palestine of a 
microlithic industry of Capsian affinities which probably fills this gap. 

For the oldest stages of the Palaeolithic we must look outside the 
caves, and our information is very incomplete because until quite 
recently the Chellean and the older stages of the Acheulean tvere found 
only on the surface. Sir Flinders Petrie, however, has now found 
Adieu lean o vales in situ in a silt not far from Gaza, and more recently 
stilt Breuii and Ncuville have found Chellean and Achculean tools in 
deposits in the Baqa’a near the Jerusalem railway station. When these 
finds have been fully worked out we may hope for more tight on the 
chronology' of the earliest stages of the Stone Age in Palestine. 

1 wifi now indicate how discoveries made elsewhere in the country 
fit into the framework established at the Wady Mughara, Before the 
excavation of the Tabun, Neuville had already found Upper Acheutean 
deposits, with Tayaciao underneath, in the cave of Umm Qalafa, some 
miles south of Bethlehem. Since then, in the same region, he has 
identified Mousterian levels corresponding to Tabun B and d, Aurig- 
nacian corresponding to Wad d and £, and Upper and Lower Natufian. 
The Upper Mousterian and Upper Natufian are also known from my 
own excavations at Shukba in Western Judaea, and at Kcbara Turville- 
Petre found Aurignacian levels corresponding to Wad d and e. I have 
recently re-examined the material from Turvllle-Petre's excavations in 
Galilee, in order to see how they fit into this framework. The Upper 
Palaeolithic of the Mugharet el-Emireh appears to correspond with the 
Lower Aurignsdan of Wad f ; it contains Tabelbalat points, dos 
rabattu knives, and small end-scrapers, all typical of Wad f. In the 
Mugharet ez-Zuttiyeh, the Galilee skull cave, I found that instead of 
a single Mousterian industry, as was originally supposed, there were 
two, of quite different types. One appears to correspond to Tabun b, 
Upper Mousterian ; the other is identical with the Acheuleo-Mousterion 
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of Tabun Ea. It is not possible to decide to which of these stages the 
Galilee skull belongs, hut there appears to be no doubt that it is of the 
same race as the Moustenan men of the Wady Mughara. 

All that now remains is to consider the question of dating. The 
evidence for this has not yet been completely worked out, but a tentative 
scheme can tic put forward. As I have said, 1 can see no reason to 
suppose that the Tavacian and Acheulean levels of the Tabun are not 
roughly contemporary with those of Europe. Even if we take the 
shortest admissible chronology, this places them in the Riss-Wurm 
interglacial, and if we accept the longer dating of Breuil and Kosziowski, 
at the beginning of the Riss-Wurm. This agrees with the faunal 
evidence, indicating subtropical conditions in Tabun C and d, which 
presumably coincide with the interglacial maximum. Dr Leakey has 
drawn my attention to the interesting point that the prevalence in cast 
Africa of the dry conditions of an interpluvial would involve a north¬ 
ward shift of the African rain-belt, and the northward migration of 
African fauna, leading in Palestine to an increased rainfall and the 
arrival of African species ; precisely the conditions realized in Tabun 
c and d. The return to forest conditions in Tabun b may be correlated 
with the oncoming of the first Wtirmian maximum, since a temperate 
climate with fairly heavy rainfall is precisely what we should expect in 
the Mediterranean region when glacial conditions prevailed in Europe. 

These conclusions are provisional, but they appear to fit the evidence. 
The Moustenan skeletons of the Skhul and the Tabun are placed in the 
Riss-Wiirm interglacial, and would therefore be considerably older than 
the Neandertal remains of La Chapel It-aux-Saints, La Fetrassic, Spy, 
Gibraltar, etc. They would, in fact, be roughly contemporary with 
those of Ehringsdorf and Krnpina. 

1 he work earned out has been possible only by the collaboration of 
the two institutions most closely concerned. Mr T. D. MeCown of the 
American School, who is more especially associated with the discovery of 
the Skhul skeletons, was Acting Director during my absence one season. 

I have to thank mv assistants in the field, officials of the Palestine 
Department of Antiquities, members of other archaeological Expeditions 
(especially Mr P. L. O. Guy, Director of the Megiddo Expedition of the 
Oriental institute), experts who helped to work out results, and the follow¬ 
ing for grants and donations : the Royal Society, the Percy Sladen 
Memorial Fund, the Worts Fund, the British Association, the Anthony 
Wilkin Studentship Fund, Sir Robert Mand, and other private donors. 
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The Problem of the Hermes of Olympia 

by W* * L. Cuttle 

Ilf quickni artifice* nostm fechint taeculo, 
qui prftium opens imim invctiium, nemo 
si nuntiori adscript rim Prjiiiclcm suo . . , 

PliAEDILCS. 

P RAXITELES worked from perhaps about 370 hx\ to about 330 
b.c. ; he was a prolific sculptor, both in bronze and marble. To 
him was ascribed the chief part in the introduction of a psycholo¬ 
gical interest into Greek statues, whereby they became individual 
rather than typical : he exaggerated the slimness and the curvature of 
the human body, and employed in a certain measure the technique of 
impressionism. These genera! characteristics were long recognized in 
a number of copies of his works, which were much appreciated by the 
Romans. 

About AJD, 174 Pausanias, compiling his guide-book to Greece, 
visited Olympia ana saw there in the Heraeum a marble group which 
he described as a ‘ Hermes carrying the infant Dionysos : the work of 
Praxiteles *, This is the only reference in ancient literature to such a 
work by that sculptor. 

On 8 May 1877, the German excavators of Olympia found upon 
the spot indicated by Pausanias the statue (plate i) which fotms the 
subject of this paper; after a little initial scepticism and dissatisfaction, 
it was accepted and officially described as ' The Hermes of Praxiteles *, 
and for some fifty years was almost universally regarded as such ; it 
further enjoyed the unique distinction of being* described as * the only 
. . . undisputed original, straight from the hand of one of the greatest 
masters of antiquity V and as such it enjoyed an easy vogue with those 
who were glad to admire a work which had received the imprimatur of 
expert approval and which Furtwangler himself had described as ' the 
undoubted original ‘A 

1 E, A. Gardner, Haiuttmk of Creek Sculpture, p. 388, 

* Masterpiece} of Greek Sculpture. English edition, p, 3. 
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In i gag Dr C, Biumel published his Griechische Bildhauerarbest , a 
study, based on practical experience, of the technical methods followed 
by Creek sculptors of the archaic and classical periods. With the main 
portion of that most important contribution to knowledge we are not 
now concerned ; but as a pendant to his conclusions he added a vigorous 
claim that the Olympia Hermes-group is not in fact an original by 
Praxiteles, but a copy made to replace an original which had been 
removed from Olympia by the Romans. 

To thi3 disturbing claim Miss G. M. A. Richter, the Curator of 
Classical Art in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, made a 
trenchant reply in her review in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
igzg, xxxi]t, but the matter remained, and is. sub Bie ; a number of 
authorities contributed their views to a discussion in a subsequent 
volume of the same journal, 1 and the Hermes is in the position of a 
warrior in the Iliad, * * mighty, mightily fallen \ about whom die con¬ 
testants struggle, pulling nim now that way, now* this in their anxiety 
to claim for themselves what is left of him in the end. On the one 
side we have Dr Bliimel; on the other Miss Richter, with whom range 
themselves Mr Valentin Muller and Professor Dins moor ; on the other 
side comes Professor Rhys Carpenter, and tries to deprive ihe Hermes 
of his drapery : the attempt is resisted by Mr Muller, Mr Casson, 
hovering round die conflict between the two original combatants, 
sounds at first a neutral note, but proves a strong supporter of Dr 
Bliimel. 

To tell the beginnings from which this wrath arose : Dr Bliimel 
showed in the main part of his work that the Greek sculptor from the 
6th to the 4th century cut his statue out of the block by means of the 
point* layer by layer, working at it evenly from front and back and from 
the two otlier chief view-points ; gradually seeing the forms grow, as 
it were, beneath his hands out of the husk which he was patiently 
shelling off. This is not the place to describe at length the evidence 
for this well established conclusion ; suffice it to say that Bliimel f s 
study was based primarily upon examples of statues which, for various 
reasons, had been left unfinished, showing clearly the nature of the tools 
which had been used upon them, and the wav in which their makers 
had set to work. Sometimes the archaic sculptor employed also the 


* A, J. A, 1931, x»cv, 249 ft. 

* Or ' punch ’: the name ‘ pointed chisel ' is erroneous: see Casson, The Technique 
0/ Early Greek Sculpture, pp. 169 ft-, for the names of tools employed by sculptors, 
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claw-chisel, which is virtually a multiple fine point; generally he used it 
subsequently to the point. The final polishing was done with an 
abrasive — not with a chisel. It was only in Roman times that a flat 
chisel was used, whose strokes produced even planes, precise but sharp ; 
an aid to sculptors concerned with the portrayal of individual traits, 
but the death of those warm and delicate nuances of contour which 
were diaracteristic of the more patient and more generalized art of the 
Greeks. 

The flat chisel was only used in this art fur such purposes as to cut 
prominent locks of hair or zigzags of drapery, whose sharp edges could 
not be produced with a point. Similarly, the gouge was used for cutting 
out long rounded furrows in drapery ; but never for the nude body. 

These methods continue in the early classical period : the final 
polishing, by means of an abrasive, comes immediately alter claw'-chisel 
work, occasionally after point work : the flat chisel is never used for 
this purpose. A simple drill was used for the Olympia pediments ; 
also a rasp, usually preparatory' to the application of paint. 

Nor is there any material change in the years that follow : the 
invention of the running drill (applied to the Parthenon frieze and 
pediments, and especially to the sculpture of the Nike Balustrade) as 
time went on wrought important changes in the drapery, in the hair, 
in facial details even : but still the chief part was played by the point 
and the claw-chisel, and the statues were hewm from the block by the 
same slow* and patient * husking-out * process: nor are there any 
important changes in the making of sculpture in the round of a high 
class until late in Hellenistic times. 

But in the 4th century stone-cutting of a more commonplace kind — 
for example most of the grave-reliefs—begins to show' signs of yielding 
to the temptations of time- and labour-economy offered by the use of 
the fiat chisel and rasp for polishing. Generally the nude forms held 
fast by the old technique of point, daw-chisel and abrasive stone : 
and we are still very far from the thoroughgoing practice of Roman 
times, when the greater part of the work was usually done with the fiat 
chisel or gouge alone, followed by polishing which obliterated the very 
last traces of the tool-work. 

A tendency to desert the best technique is first to be detected, 
according to Blumel, in a series of unfinished statues found at Delos 
and Rhcncia. While still mainly in the old tradition, they betray an 
exaggerated use of the daw-chisel which approaches very nearly in 
effect to that of the flat chisel. Moreover, the occurrence side by "side 
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of very different stages of chisel work shows that now the statue was no 
longer regularly evolved in the round from the block ; front and back 
were being separately cut, and sculpture in the round was being arrived 
at by way of relief technique. The adjustment to each other of the 
parts thus separately conceived was secured by a system of measure¬ 
ment from fixed points. The importance of the diange which had 
taken place—which b developed fully by Blumei—lies largely in this ; 
the flatter designs with which the sculptor was concerned, in place of 
the rounded swellings and recesses of the punch-produced earlier works, 
led naturally, via die use of broad daw-chiselling, to the extensive 
employment of the flat chisel. At the same time, the tendency to regard 
during cutting separate parts of a statue and not the whale (a tendency 
aided by the growth of measurement by point-taking) fostered the 
multiplication of stmts lvhich joined these different parts together and 
strengthened them during working. Such stmts, while at all times 
used in Greek sculpture, hindered the old process of cutting the statue 
regularly in the round, and were as Far as possible avoided, both for this 
reason and as artistic intrusions ; when unavoidable, they were placed 
in unobtrusive positions, concealed wholly or partially from the 

spectator. . > .. , 

Obviously, it would be of the utmost importance for the history of 
andent sculptural technique, if the date of these Delos-Rheneia figures 
could be determined. They have been placed in the 4th century; 
but Bliimel argues convincingly for a Hellenistic date, and perhaps for 
one so late as the first quarter of the 1st century 1 B.C. 

It is certain that Greek sculptors used models of some kind, at 
any rate when several men worked, under one master's direction in the 
making of decorative sculpture : the size and nature of the models 
are not determined. For translating the models into stone an element¬ 
ary form of measurement was used, but nothing comparable with the 
elaborate point-taking by w hich most modem works of stone sculpture 
arc reproduced by assistants from the clay originals which are made by 
the sculptor himself. From the translation of a master's models into 
stone statues, such as we Itavc to suppose took place when temple 
sculpture was made by contract, to the reproduction by copyists of 
single masterpieces and the multiplication of such copies, is a step which 
w r as bound to be taken when die demand arose for it. That there was 
a keen demand of diis kind under the Roman Empire, when not even 
the wholesale depredation of Greek originals could satisfy in_a small 
degree the craving for statues, is common knowledge. The filling of 
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it created an army of copyists, whose skill and artistic sense varied, but 
whose technical methods were based upon their desire to produce their 
copies as quickly as possible. 

This condensed account of BlQmel’s argument brings us to the 
first stage of what mav be called the problem of the Hermes of Olympia. 
Examining that work, BlQmel found no less than eight reasons for 
regarding jt as not an original by Praxiteles : each of them strong in 
itself, and all of them in combination irresistible, he claimed. Six of 
these points are directly concerned with technique: they are (i) the 
unfinished state of the back parts of the group, including Hermes 
himself, the drapery, and the tree-trunk, (2) the fact that the group 
was cut first from the front and then from the back, not regularly hewn 
out from ail sides, {3) the use of fiat chisel and gouge on the nude parts, 
(4) the use of the (running) drill for die hair, {5) the use of the gouge 
on the tree-trunk, and (6) the use of the obvious and intrusive strut. 
To these points, whose connexion with the main thesis of his book is 
clear, he added one purely subjective argument: the resemblance (to 
his eyes) of the Hermes to certain named * copies *. This argument 
must be omitted, for the question to which an answer is required is 
precisely this r How, i.e. by what technical criteria, are we to recognize 
a copy when we see it ?—and two of Blum cl’s ' copies 1 are regarded 
by others as Greek originals, and thus may now join the Hermes in the 
ranks of 1 suspects *; but they cannot be used as evidence against the 
I-Iermes. Lastly, as has long been recognized, the basis upon which 
the Hermes is set belongs, by its style, certainly not to the 4th, but to 
the 1st century B.c. The common explanation of this is that the group 
was brought into the Hera cum from some other place, and was then set 
upon a new basis. 

Professor Carpenter sought to carry the attack further. Con¬ 
vinced of the truth of BlumeJ’s theory, he looked to the drapery to supply 
the incontrovertible proof of it. lie laid down that drapery' in Greek 
sculpture was originally a mere linear and superficial addition to a 
simple atelier-form, having little or no plastic existence of its own * 
that, although towards the end of the 5th century a fundamental change 
occurred, whereby the linear forms, hitherto the furram, became the 
ridges between the furrows, yet the linear tradition persisted well into 
Hellenistic times ; the M a essoins and Artemisia [r. 350 b.c.] are early 
examples of works in which plastic independence at last begins to 
inform the drapery, yet they show scarcely any departure from the 
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geometry of linear forms. Naturalism in draper); virtually begins with 
the great frieze of Pergamon [r. 180-160 B.C.], in which the drapery 
has an independent entity of its own. It was left to Roman realism 
to complete the process, and this explains why BlUmel found his closest 
parallel for the drapery of the Hermes in the * Germanicus of the 
Louvre. The nude Hermes and his drapery, analysed purely in terms 
of plastic evolution, arc nearly 500 years apart. How is this to be 

explained ? , 

Professor Carpenter explains that the ^taUC schools of the 2nd 
century b.c, created certain mannerisms in the representation of 
drapery, which were stereotyped by the Roman copyists—* finger¬ 
prints \ ‘zigzags’, and ‘countersunk frets*, as he calls them. He 
finds the drapery of the Hermes penneated with these mannerisms, 
which, coupled with the extreme naturalism, convince him that the 
statue is not only not a 4th century Greek original work, but also that, 
so far as its drapery is concerned, it is not even a Roman copy of a 
Greek original: the Hermes is a Roman copy of a Greek nude figure, 
with the drapery introduced as an addition by the copyist and rendered 
in the style and technique of hts own time. The Greek original which 
he copied was not of marble, but of bronze ; the tree-trunk (with its 
enveloping drapery) did not exist: unnecessary for support in a bronze 
work, it was added in the customary manner in the copy executed in 
the less sturdy material. Nor. of course, was there a strut m the original : 
the Statue, minus tree-trunk and drapery, stood in a magnificent chiasiic 
Prasitelean pose, of such daring as we have learned to expect from the 
bronze boy recovered from the sea in Marathon Bay in 1925. 'I he 
hair is a somewhat summary imitation of 4th century bronze work. 
The high polish seeks to imitate the sheen of bronze. 

Such, omitting for the present a number of points, is Professor 
Carpenter’s view of the Hermes t a Roman copy to which the copyist 

has given a garment. ... - 

Before considering the replies and counter-replies which have been 
provoked by these theories, it is necessary to describe the statue more 
closely. With its general appearance everybody is familiar; but in 
order’to see most of the peculiarities which have rendered it open to 
attack, it is desirable to go to Olympia : the ordinary illustrations do 
not show them. They show the much admired polished surface, the 
highly naturalistic drapery tlirown over the tree-trunk upon which 
Hermes leans his left elbow, as be supports the child ujxm his arm: 
the stout horizontal strut which joins the tree-trunk to his hip. The 
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hack vie w is less wel l known (pi^TE iv). The wholeof t h e back {i nel ud in e 
the drapery and the tree-trunk) has been far less Thoroughly worked 
than the front. Upon the back of Hermes himself we are confronted 
also with the very obvious and disfiguring marks of a treatment appar¬ 
ently designed to ' correct ’ a musculature which appeared somewhat 
too round ; and no attempt has been made to hide or to palliate the 
traces of this * corrective ' treatment, which has left the surface as it 
were scarified with the legacy of a loathsome disease. Such a com¬ 
parison springs easily to the mind, since the front of the figure is finished 
in so naturalistic a manner and presents the similitude of a perfect 
skin. This rehandling was, of course, noted from the first : Trcu 
described it fully, and ascribed it to the * hand of the Master himself‘; 
portions of the already polished surface have been removed with a claw- 
chisel, and the muscles have then been rccut with a gouge. On the 
shoulder-blades the traces of point-work run below the finished surface ; 
but further down, the marks of the claw-chisel appear underneath those 
of the gouge ; and the latter occur plainly also on the right buttock. 

Turning to other parts of the group as seen from the back, we find 
that the hair of the hack of the head has been sketchily cut with fiat 
chisel and gouge ; Dionysos’s drapery is little more than indicated, by 
the gouge ; the tree-trunk, which in front displays horizontal gouge 
furrows, at the back is roughly cut with very strong point strokes ' and 
Hermes’s mantle and the adjacent strut have been (eft partially in the 
point stage of working. 

The main question here is concerned with the summary' condition 
in which the hack of the group as a whole was allowed to remain, and 
the technique employed upon it : the rccutting of the back of Hermes 
is to be kept separate from it ; a precaution which has not been observed 
throughout the controversy. It appears from Tien's words, quoted 
by Bliimei, and from Blhmel's own comments, that the back of Hermes 
was originally cut in accordance with the impeccable classical technique ; 
hut that the subsidiary parts of the group—the tree-trunk and drapery— 
were only roughed out, and that by means which, if not unthinkable 
in the 4th century, are at least surprisingly careless, Biiimet asserted 
that unfinished backs were exceptional in 5th and 4th century works, 
the rule in Roman works : Miss Richter replied that, on the contrary, 
such works as the Aegina and Parthenon pediments were exceptional; 
the backs of Greek statues, when not intended to be seen, were quite 
commonly left rough. An unfinished Roman back, on the other hand, 
is an exception rather than a rule. Mr Casson remarks upon this 
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deadlock that both BlOtnel and Miss Richter have exaggerated; be 
rightly puinis out that whai we need is a 4th century free-standing 
statue; die sculpture of architectum! decoration, including grave-stelae, 

will not serve, _ _ L . £ A 

If I may add precision to arguments already brought forward* 
such works were produced under different conditions! as well as for 
different purposes, from those which governed the making of a tree- 
standing statue in a master's studio ; they were the product of masons, 
assistants, journeymen, good craftsmen though they might be. Archi¬ 
tectural sculptures were designed to be seen as part of a building, at a 
distance* not to be subjected to a close scrutiny - grave-stelae, as Casson 
sap* normally had some kind of architectural Background* and were 
in" any case usually in their nature a masons product* Of the two 
exceptional pedimental groups, those of the Parthenon stand alone as 
an example of the extreme wealth which the citizens of Pcridean Athens 
lavished upon their patron ddty out of die tribute paid by the subjects 
of their empire ; and the Aegina figures—somewhat far removed in 
time from the date of Praxiteles—are virtually separate figures m the 
round set in the gable each upon its own plinth, Pedimcntal sculp¬ 
tures may therefore be dismissed from the argument as nihil ad rt^rt. 
The other works adduced by Miss Richter in support of the claim that 
the Greeks commonly left the backs of statues unfinished do noi^ appear 
to me to be sufficient to prove the point for our purpose : Cassona 
dictum must hold good : that probably in the 51ft and ^th centuries 
they preferred finished statues* but that there are exceptions. 

To the contention that the Hermes was cut first from the front and 
then from the back, separately, Miss Richter replied with the argument 
which l have stressed above, that we must distinguish between the way 
in which die statue was originally worked and the 1 corrective treatment 
which it afterwards received* Apart from this s correctton *, the back 
of Hermes (not of the hair, tree^tmnk and drapery) is apparently 
impeccable. And Miss Richter makes a good point in observing that 
it is precisely in a Roman copy {produced by careful measuring processes) 
that such correction would appear to be unnecessary. Against this, 
Blumct points to the other parts of the group, left in the most various 
stages of working : which is exactly what a copyist would do. He 
declares that such ' correction 1 in the last stages would only be made 
by a copyist. And tlxe strut, in the copyist’s manner, entails separate 
working of from and back ; it is a barrier to homogeneous treatment. 

BlUmel’s second point—the use of flat chisel and gouge on the nude 
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parts—is nicely returned by Miss Richter's reference to one of his own 
illustrations, a partially tin is bed 4th century relief clearly showing such 
use of the flat chisel (as Blumel observes in his description) ; her other 
examples are chosen from works which were immediately available for 
her inspection, in America, Casson reduces Bl urn el’s argument to a 
simple formula ■ * No great sculptor of statues in the round used the 
flat chisel for primary work until Roman times \ which he says is 
probably true, and against which Miss Richter has no evidence. To me 
this portion of the argument seems to be on very uncertain ground : 
once we regard the Hermes as suspect, we lose our one outstanding 
witness for the practice of * great ' sculptors in the 4th century ; and 
in the absence Of other evidence of a convincing nature we must regard 
the point as quite unproven. Casson emphasizes the difference between 
the technique of high and of low relief, of which he says neither of the 
protagonists is aware : but Bldmel clearly is ; he discusses it at p. 27 
of his book. And when Casson says that for low relief the flat chisel 
was used * for 200 years prior to the Hermes being cut \ he presumably 
means prior to the 4th century : perhaps when he wrote this sentence 
he did not fed so certain that the Hermes was cut in Roman times ? 

The use of the drill on the hair is a no more certain criterion : 
for even if the parallels cited were to be regarded as copies (which 
would presumably ta* fjlumd’s reply), we have no grounds tor refusing 
to believe that Praxiteles might trot have used the (running) drill, first 
employed in the 5th century, for the hair. 

The tree-trunk provides great difficulty. Casson carried this point 
further than Bliimel, and demands an early prototype for the familiar 
copyist’s trunk (best exemplified in the Naples Doryphoros) with its 
horizontal gouged grooves. Miss Richter replies that the Olympia 
tree-truck is carved in the same technique, hut with far more spirit 
and liveliness ; not with mechanical regularity. Now it has been 
noticed that the grooves are horizontal, not vertical as the corrugations 
of bark should lie. However remote from direct observation 0/ nature 
w'e may suppose most copyists to have been, we must assume that some¬ 
one began this practice and set the fashion. 1 show a photograph of 
the Hermes’s tree-trunk and beside it one of a pine-tree which I took 
close to the Museum at Olympia (plates u and in). Many of the 
smaller trees (and the trunk in the group, when reduced to its natural 
size in conformity with the magnified proportions of the figure beside 
it, will be that of a quite young tree) exhibit horizontal rings which 
precede the corrugation of the surface : no doubt a botanist would 
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describe the process technically, and would state how far these hori¬ 
zontal rings are restricted to certain species. It is at least interesting 
to see in the tree-trunk of the group an impressionistic representation 
(originally no doubt helped by paint) of the stem of a young Pinus 
tialepensis ; and I see no reason why we should not, if wc wish, see in 
this particular trunk the prototype of the horizontally grooved trunks 
of innumerable Roman copies. But of course the point is not proved. 
(Jt is for the present assumed that the trunk is to be considered along with 
the figure, and not separately, as Carpenter’s theory demands)^ 

Nor would it be unfitting for a pine-tree, the attribute of Dionysos, 
to be selected for such a group : though indeed a Greek sculptor would 
be likely in any case to choose so common a species. 

The strut* again, has ^iyen great difficulty ; it cannot be denied 
that its presence is objectionable, to our eyes at any rate. Bliimel 
declared that there is no evidence for the use of visible struts in Greek 
sculpture ; the only other so-called originals which have them arc of 
disputed date. Miss Richter replied that Praxiteles may well have 
used visible struts when his composition demanded them ; in fact, he 
may have been the first to use them, Casson, however, denies the 
constructional necessity of the strut in tliis case ; a sculptor assured 
him that it could have been quite safely removed. But in a land 
subject to earthquakes, would not sculptors have learned the danger of 
leaving delicate (Parian) marble figures precariously exposed to risks 
with which we are unfamiliar f It may be added, as Miss Richter says, 
that we must imagine the strut painted to match its background: the 
question, how T far we must regard it as an artistic intrusion, is surely 
difficult to answer; artistic conventions which are accepted by one age 
may appear fantastic to another. I do not think the strut an insuperable 
barrier to a Praxitelean origin : I shall, however, return to it later. 

The date of the base hardly helps its : Bliimcl placed it in the 
ist century B.C. (not a.d., as Casson, p. 266. says), and supposed that 
it was contemporary with the statue, of which the original had been 
taken to Rome : lie pointed to the official replacement of Praxiteles’s 
' Eros of Thcsptai * hy a copy, recorded bv Pausanias. Casson adds 
the fact that the original base of Polykleitos’s f Pyfhokles ' was found 
at Olympia, with the inscription recut at a later date, while a basis of 
Roman date, at Rome, has the same inscription. From this he inters 
that the original statue was taken to Rome without its base, on which 
another statue, perhaps a copy, was then set. Miss Richter prefers to 
think that the ' Pythokles ’ at Rome was the copy, as FurtwSngler 
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supposed. (We cannot tell). She further points out that tine case of 
the Eros was exceptional; it was world-famous, considered by 
Praxiteles himself one of his masterpieces ; and its removal was a 
severe blow to Thespial, of which it was the chief attraction . In these 
circumstances a copy was officially provided, and Pausanias mentioned 
the fact precisely because it was unusual. We may observe, however, 
that there is no need to regard the Hermes as an * official " copy. 

Professor Dinsmoor’s expert verdict on the base is that it is 
Hellenistic at the earliest, and most probably of the and century B.c, 
The statue itself can hardly belong to that period, and was therefore 
presumably transferred from an earlier pedestal of the 4th century. 
This seems the more likely since the plinth of tire statue itself has a 
clamp cutting unconnected with the present basis : nor indeed was its 
purpose to fasten the statue to any externa) object at ati (Bitimel thought 
it a temporary means of fixing it to a revolving table in the studio). Its 
object was rather to forestall cracking in (he plinth, if not to mend an 
actual crack. The clamp itself may be Hellenistic or Roman : if, then, 
the flaw developed during carving, the statue must be Hellenistic or 
Roman ; but since the basis is late Hellenistic rather than Roman, and 
since the statue is hardly a late Hellenistic copy, it seems more likely 
that the flaw developed when the statue was moved from an original 
basis to the present one. 

With the theory of a removal agrees the fact noted by Miss Richter, 
that the statue was not seen to its best advantage in its place in the 
Heraeum (for which arguments are produced), and was presumably 
introduced from another place. 

As for some of Bliimel's minor points ; it h said that it is very 
improbable that any original work by Praxiteles would have survived 
Roman depredation in a Greek sanctuary down to Pausauias’s day. But 
Miss Richter rightly points to literary evidence of survivors (including 
the Aphrodite of Ivmdos, on Lucian's authority). Even if Pausanias 
mistook a copy for an original in this case, we cannot dismiss all his 
ascriptions as mistaken. He saw 1 a number of statues in Greece which 
he described as works by Praxiteles. On the other hand, the Zeus of 
Pheidias and the Athena Parthcnos are not comparable : they were 
colossal, chryselephantine, and very sacred ; all of which facts would 
have militated against their removal. As for the execution of the child, 
subjective arguments apart, we may well regard It as an attribute rather 
than as a chief focus of interest. Nor indeed (to use a cliche) were the 
Greeks as yet actively interested in the childish form as such. Such 
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an interest appears first (as we might expect) in grave-stelae, but does 
not reach major art until the time of Bo ethos. 

I have dealt hitherto with Biumel's contention: Professor 
Carpenter's remains for discussion. Few people will lie found, I 
think, who will accept his thesis in toto. One of the chief objections 
is the pose which the Hermes would be forced to assume if deprived of 
the drapery. Carpenter finds this magnificent and Praxitcltsin, but to 
others it will appear, as it does to Miss Richter, awkward and unnatural ; 
a pose which is incompatible with the weight carried upon the left arm, 
and which also, in the absence of a support, destroys the rule of balance 
invariably* observed in Greek sculpture, whereby a vertical line drawn 
from the suprasternal notch of a figure carrying the weight of the body 
on one foot would touch the inner ankle-lxme of the weight-carrying 
leg. It will be found that in the Hermes such a line would pass to the 
righL of this point, In other words, if the Hermes Is not leaning upon 
some support, he is behaving in a manner opposed to human experience : 
we automatically redress our own balance: the Greeks observed this in 
life and demanded it in art. Hence the fact that a bronze original could 
have stood without the support of the tree-trunk (and if the trunk goes, 
so does the drapery thrown over it) does not affect the issue ; the pur¬ 
pose of the trunk was not to ensure the stability of a marble figure copied 
from bronze : it was to ensure the stability of Hermes himself, in what¬ 
ever material he might be represented, and to supply the visual balance 
which would have been lacking without it. 

Nor does Miss Richter accept the description of the hair as a 
somewhat summary imitation of 4th century' bronze tradition. She 
rightly contrasts it with the shallower treatment of the hair of the 
Marathon Bay bronze. 

The core of Professor Carpenter's theory, however, Is the drapery. 
Here he claims that he is adumbrating the critical methods of the future 
—virginibus puerisqtte canto , he says. Miss Richter admits the pene¬ 
tration of hi* analysis, but declares that he has confused a prototype 
with its descendant. We must expect to find, nearly a century after 
the execution of the Parthenon pediments, and at the time of the 


1 See Mias Richter, A. J. . 4 . xxxv, p. 5So : she can only find two exceptions—the 
Marathon flay boy, which has lost its support, and some Roman copies of ihe Aphrodite 
of Knidos, where the apparent disregard of the rule U to be ascribed to faulty restoration 
of feet. 
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Maussoleum sculptures, a leading sculptor introducing those very 
innovations which were later to degenerate imo mannerisms. And 
she contrasts their execution in known Roman copies with their fresh¬ 
ness in the Hermes. She scores a point when she demonstrates that 
Carpenter's little loop of drapery over Hermes's forearm, which * would 
alone date the garment as Roman \ is in fact part of the child's mantle, 
and therefore occurred in Carpenter’s hypothetical 1 original', However, 
in justice to Carpenter's theory, we may imagine that the copyist would 
allow himself to interpret wliat drapery he found to copy in the same 
manner as dial which he decided to * add \ 

A fuller attack is delivered by Mr Valentin Muller, He adopts 
stylistic arguments. While the 1 Germanic us ’ has a similar arrange¬ 
ment of folds to that of the Hermes, they are rendered quite differently. 
The Hermes has soft, gentle curves, with broad, large ridges : it 
secures its main effect by means of the large planes, the smaller folds 
being secondary : the effect is that of a very soft woollen stuff. The 
1 Germanicus ’ lias narrow, sharp, nervous folds, with hard and 
generally pointed angles ; its main effect is secured by the lines marked 
by the long ridges : the drapery' appears to be made of stiff linen, 
Mtiller refers to G, A. S. Snijdcr's demonstration of the difference 
between the drapery of copies made in Roman times in Greece and of 
those made in Italy : a difference which may lie defined cautiously by 
describing one style {the Greek) as ‘ plastic \ and the other as f linear \ 
The ’ Germanicus ' groups itself with the Ara Pads and other works 
made on Italian soil. If we look, on the other hand, at statues of Roman 
date, made in Greece, such as certain female figures in the Olympia 
museum, we still see a difference from the Hermes : the Younger 
Agrippina and the Dotnitia lack in their drapery the soft roundness 
of the Hermes’s folds ; the Agrippina has no large plane surfaces, 
while the Domitia’s planes are not organically related to the ridges ; 
the ' Regilla 1 (and other later statues, including Italian ones) has 
targely lost the sharpness, but succeeds only in giving the appear¬ 
ance of a soapy envelope, not of wool: and its compressed folds 
form deep artificial shadows which now have the same value as 
their enclosing ridges 5 in the Hermes the shadows are secondary and 
natural, 

Muller's remarks on the mannerisms noted by Carpenter are in 
the same sense as Miss Richter’s : that the presence of these details is 
to be observed in 4th century work, though not in the stereotyped form 
which they assume in Roman copies. 
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In giving some account of the trend of the arguments which have 
been used on both sides, I owe both a word of explanation to the reader 
and an apology to those whose views I have attempted to reproduce. 
The subject is not one which can be seriously considered apart from the 
detailed arguments which have supported the general conclusions : I 
have tried to express the sense of these arguments, but it is not possible 
to dispense with the minutiae if a reasoned and independent judgment 
is to oe formed. For these the reader is referred to the authorities 
whom I have quoted, while to those authorities I can only express the 
hope that in interpreting, and sometimes criticizing, their views I have 
not done, by compression or selection, undue injustice to them. That 
there are omissions I am well aware : I have not mentioned the absence 
of the sandal-thong between the toes of Lhe one extant foot, a curious 
piece of carelessness hardly to be adequately explained by supposing 
it to have been originally supplied in paint ; nor the question of the 
colouring, or gilding, of the hair. 

Pans am as needs a word : his passage (v.17.3) is our one authority 
for the statue \ can we lightly set it aside ? So far as the words 
arc concerned (rf* *^ oV npof^-Wr), there can be no doubt that 
they mean that the statue was an original by Praxiteles ■ to that 
Pausaniass usual language bears witness. But whether he was mistaken 
is another matter : it is not the accuracy of his observation which is in 
question (in spite of some bad mistakes,, especially concerning the pedi¬ 
ments of the temple of Zeus, he is gene rally accurate*), it is the spirit which 
informed his observation. We may well enquire how far he w as competent 
or anxious to judge the works of art which he saw and catalogued: and 
here I may quote a general criticism written some years ago 

* Par lui-meme (apart from earlier writers whose works he 
used], il n'avait ni 1c gofit m la methode des verifications min ut¬ 
ilises, des rccherches patientes, des dechiffremenis tl’inscriptions. 
IJ si mail te travail tout fait .... Du reste, pas phis de sens 
artistique que dc veritable science. Ses descriptions des chefs 
d’oeuvre de I'art sont s echos, terre a terre, d^nuces de tout senti¬ 
ment personnel .... 11 ... . apprccie peu, et presque jamais 
par lui-mSme. II 6tait de ceux qui visitent les cnoses c£l£bres, 
moins pour les voir, que pour dire qu’ils les ont vugs. II prenait 
des notes, mais il ne pensait pas V 

* See Gardiner, Olympia., poisim. 

* A- and M. CroLsct: Hutoire de la litthaiure greapa* (1901), v, 6S2 ff, 
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Pausanias was doubtless shown the sights of Olympia by one of 
the official guides who catered for the tourist of the 2nd century A.D,; 
he certainly collected some odd information at Olympia, especially 
about the temple pediments. He was not the man to question the 
description of the Hermes as the * work of Praxiteles \ which might 
have come from a desire to enhance local glory rather than to advance 
the cause of truth ; and he did not think it necessary to add one word 
of description to his meagre mention of the statue. 

if it is by Praxiteles, it was at any rate not one of his famous works ; 
the rest of ancient literature does not mention it, and we have (in my 
opinion) no certain derivatives from its type. The motive of the child 
carried on the left arm is a familiar one, or which Kephisodntos‘s Eirene 
and Ploutos is presumably the first example : we have coins of Roman 
Imperial date of Corinth I 11 and Lacedaemon* on which Hermes is 
depicted with the infant Dionysos on his left arm, but he is not at rest, 
but moving, and he wears a chlamys. Pausanias (in. ti. n) saw a 
statue of Hermes earning Dionysos at Lacedaemon ; at Corinth he 
saw {it, 2. 8) two bronze statues of Hermes, of which the coin might 
represent one. At Pheneos, in Arcadia, on the other hand, we have 
the interesting 4th century' (b,C.) coin of Hermes carrying the infant 
Arkaa. He is again moving ; he wears a petasos on his head, and looks 
back at the child, who raises his right arm. On one example of the 
coin Hermes 1$ naked, but has drapery thrown over his left arm ; in 
another he wears his chlamys, but so as to expose his body. Head 10 
dated this coin after e. 362 b.C, ; he described the artist as strongly in¬ 
fluenced by the school of Praxiteles, This is only true in so far as the 
subject recalls the Olympia statue ; Seltman 11 rightly refers the treat¬ 
ment rather to the school of Lysippos. Imlioof-Gardner 15 think that 
the Pheneos group was invented by the die-cutter, and is not a copy of 
any sculptural work. Be that as it may, it is worth remarking that we 
have only Pausanias’a word that the child of the Olympia group is 
Dionysos. The subject was familiar; Pausanias and his guide may 
have been equally mistaken, and it is conceivable that we should sec 


I ImJiocf- Gardner, A Numismatic Commentary on Pmumat , e. UCXXVIU. 

* JbiJ., N. V, N. ti, YU. 

10 Baton* Numvnm*, p. 45*. 

II Greek Coins, p. 166, 

ls op. at. p. $7 i PLATES, t. IV, t. v ; also illustrated by Seltraan, op. at. pi. XXXT, IT, 
and in CmU to ftinripal Cant of the Grtekt, in. 13.45. 
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in the child not Dionysos, but Arkas or some other infant (the restora¬ 
tion of a bunch of grapes in Hermes's right hand, on the analogy of 
the Pompeian wail-painting of a satyr and child which recalls the pose 
of the Olympia group, has been shown 1 * to be based upon a false con¬ 
ception of mythology). 

The controversy has served a good purpose : it has stressed the 
need for a re-examination of our critical apparatus. Professor Carpenter 
in Ids last paragraph says ; ' Only in the little square room at Olympia 
can die case be argued out \ fiut the differences of opinion which 
have been exposed show that it is useless to enter that room for purposes 
of argument until a common basis of argument has been established 
upon several essential questions. Very many, probably most of the 
classical statues in museums outside Greece, have no known pedigree : 
their provenience is vague and unsatisfactory. The growing study of 
technique will cause many of them to be re-examined, and sometimes 
subjective verdicts will have to be reversed in this court of appeal. The 
Hermes at present aw aits the verdict: the prosecution have not made 
good their case, but he cannot be said to have left the court without a 
stain upon his character. Even if we uphold his 4th century origin, we 
must explain the extraordinarv circumstances in which the back of 
Hermes himself was so savagely re-handled, and the rest of the back 
of the group left in so variously unfinished a condition. Probably the 
best solution of the prohjem in tins light is that proposed ’by Dr A. J, B. 
Wace at a meeting of the Hellenic Society on 10 November, 1931 14 : he 
suggests that Praxiteles in fact began the practice of leaving clay models 
(of free-standing statues) to be reproduced in his studio by assistants ; 
that the supports of suen works as his Satyr, the Aphrodite of Knidos 
and the Hermes were an integral part of the design, and that the 
Olympia group is the product of one of his pupils. 

Some such explanation would fit the facts * we could then regard 
die group as a work which was never, on account of mistakes, finished, 
and which exhibits the marks of the tiro as well as of the most advanced 
4th century technique ; it would explain the ‘ correction * of the back, 
the omission of the sandal-thong, the retention of the strut which is 
found objectionable. How and where it survived until its admissi o n 
to the Heracum must remain subjects for speculation : but when it 
was admitted it would have been upon the same terms as those upon 

11 Robert, Archiwlogucht Ketntnmtik, pp, 338 ft, 

** Journal of ihlkmf Studut, 193a, lu, p, mi. 
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which a modem art gallery gtadly accepts a work ascribed to the 
* (School of) such and such a Master 

One last word : it makes no difference to the argument whether 
we like or dislike the Hermes : yet those who maintain its originality 
are generally those who like it, and vice versa. The first class have 
more logic on their side : they say, in effect, * We admire Praxitelean 
art: and we admire this statue which is in his style. It is so good 
that we think it must be by that great sculptorThe second class 
might well say: ‘ We dislike Praxitelean art, and we dislike the Hermes : 
Praxiteles may well have made it \ But they prefer to say : * We do 
not think so badly of him as that \ There is, however, a via media, by 
which the Hermes may be kept in the 4th ce ntur y , and yet not serve 
to discredit Praxiteles more than he stands already discredited as the 
Forerunner of the Greek Decadence. 
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The Magic of Columba 

by O. G. S. Crawford 

C OLUMBA was the virtual founder of the Church of Scotland, 
and the life by his successor Adamnan has almost the authority 
of a contemporary document , 1 The author naturally extols 
the prowess of his hero ; and it is by no means easy to discern the real 
man through the hagiographies! haze that now surrounds him. Opinions 
have differed widely, but all are agreed that he was quick-tempered, 
‘ Primitive Irish ecclesiastics, and especially the superior class, com¬ 
monly known as Saints, were very impatient of contradiction, and very 
resentful of injury. Excommunication, fasting against, and cursing,* * 
were in frequent employment, and inanimate as well as animate objects 
arc represented as the subject of their maledictions. St. Columba, 
who seems to have inherited the high bearing of his race, was not 
disposed to receive injuries, or even affronts, in silence. Adamnan 
relates (Lih. It, cap. 22) how he pursued a plunderer with curses, 
following the retiring boat into the sea until the water reached to his 
knees. We have an account (Lib, it, cap. 20) also of his cursing a 
miser who neglected to extend hospitality to him. On another occasion 
(Lib. ir, cap. 24), in Hinba, he excommunicated some plunderers of 
the church; and one of them afterwards perished in combat, being 
transfixed with a spear which was discharged in St. Columba"s name. 
Possibly some current stories of the saint's imperious and vindictive 
temper may haw suggested to Venerable Bede (Hist. Eccl ., Lib. hi, 

1 Columba was bom in 521 and died in 597 ; Adamnan probably wrote his Life 
between the yean 692 and 697, The picture which be gives may therefore be token in 
represent the monastery of Iona as it was i n the 7th century. 

* Cursing and fasting against. For 
Louth, 1032, 53, note 4, quoting C. Plu 
t.ufly Christum Ireland (Dub!in, 1923) 

Dimock) f, 2 : IT. 7 (pp. 27, 130) ; see 
*» *<W> For fasting against, sec L 

there ; and Baring Gould (( Fisher, op. 
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the first, see L. Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic 
Lmmer, V.S.If ,, i, pp. cuocin-rv; P. Power, 
too-i ; Giraliius, I tat. Kttmbriae (etl. J, F, 
alsi> Baring Gould & Fisher, Lives uf tit* Samis, 
. Gougaud, vp, cit. 97-8, and references gives 
dt. trff. 
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cap. 4) the qualified approbation ' quatiseumquefuerit ipse, nos hoc tie ilio 
cerium tencmus, quia reiiejuit succcssores magna continent!a ac divino 
amore regularique instituUone insignes In view of these facts Dr 
Simpson* * is surely entitled to speak of ‘ the combination of fetucity 
and craft that formed a marked feature of his highly complex and tinted 
character \ Dr Duke, who protests strongly against this passage in 
particular, himself speaks* of Columba’s 1 imperious and passionate 
nature ’; and evidence of his craft abounds throughout the Life, 
especially in book it. We shall come across instances later. 

The clue to Columba’s life, and to much that is puzzling in early 
Celtic Christianity, is to be found in magic. * The “ sanctifying grace ’ 
of the legendary saint neither arose from habitual virtue nor resulted 
p rimar ily in holiness ; it was the Christianised counterpart of the magic 
potency of the druid ' With the acceptance of Christianity the 
saints simply occupied the shells left vacant by the druids who had 
disappeared V This stands out plainly in certain passages where 
Columba and the heathen magi confront each other. In reading 
Adamnan s Life we receive the impression of two rival groups of 
sorcerers competing for recognition before the King of the Piets and 
Ids people. Thus on four separate occasions when Columba ' threw 
a miracle \ the magi are mentioned as defeated rivals,* He turns 
a bad spring into a good one, thereby disappointing the magt who 
hoped die water would infect him with disease. He holds up the 
attack of a monster in the river Ness, so that the heathen (gentiles 
harbari) are forced, by the greatness of the miracle, performed before 
their eyes, to magnify the god of the Christians, fie brings back to 
life the dead son of a recent convert, thus confounding the taunts of 
the magi. He sails up wind on the stated day for his departure, 
and so publicly confutes Broichan, the chief magus of King Brude. 


* William Rctva (Editor), Life f>f St Cotitmha, written by Adamian (1857), uxviT. 

4 The Historical St Columba, 1927, p. x, 

6 Dr Duke's phraseology suggests that Dr Simpson lias com milted 3 sin or even 
(much worse) a breach of good mantlets and Uatc by adopting an unfavourable view of 
Columba’s character I (As I have said already [Antiquity vtl, 45 3) t regard Dr Simpson's 
main thesis as by no means proven; hot that is not the point). 

* J. F. Kenney, Sources for tht Early History of Ireland, I, 303 : quoted by Duke, 
56, note r. 

f Lam of the British Saints, by the Rev. S. Boring Gould and Canon T. Fisher, t, 
1907, 10. 

* Reeves, 119, 140-2, 145-6, 148-50. 
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' of the matter seems to have been \ says Dr Duke,* 

' that St, Columba himself had not advanced very far out of the darkness 
which surrounded him, and that his own mind was shadowed bv a very 
real belief in many of the superstitions of his age '* Such an atfcnission 
makes it unnecessary to do more than cite a Tew incidents by way of 
illustration. 

Note, for example, Adamnans use of the words bevedictio, 
benedimre , Columba found a white stone in the river Ness, blessed 
it and used it to cure his old rival Broichan, the witch-doctor of King 
Brude, from a severe illness ; having first secured from him by black¬ 
mail a promise wltich, before, Broichan had refused to give. The 
stone (perhaps pumice) had the quality of floating in water—nee potuit 
sancti benedict io submergi—nor could the saint's charm be sunk. On 
four other occasions water imbued with Columba’a benedictio cures 
illness 1 *; on another his benedictio is preferred to the gift of a 
sword. 11 That it was regarded as an asset of practical value is proved 
by the story of the blessed stake (verti) which successively impaled 
stags, and a dog, goat, salmon and crow. 11 We are told of bread, 
rock-salt, a chariot and a bam being blessed by Columba * and the 
last act of his life was to bless the monks, with raised hand.'* 

sign of the cross (signttm faint are) had similar magic powers j 
hence u was customary, before milking, to cross the pail, and before 
tools were used to cross them. It was considered effectual to banish 
demons, to restrain a river-monster, to prostrate a wild beast, and to 
unlock a door. 11 Other instances of diarms are cited bv Reeves, 11 
who adds that a belief in them was not peculiar to Columba or his 
but professed in ecjuaJ variety and firmness bv the vener- 
able father of Saxon history ',** 

Columba’$ method of conversion was apparently to tackle the 
king first, then his ntagt and last of all his subjects. This is a legit¬ 
imate inference both from Adamnan’s narrative and from the recorded 
acts of other missionaries, such as A ugustine, Paulinos, Boniface. 17 it 

• m Columba* Chuck, 74. , ,,-3. u 9 , in. 

Ihta 1a rt.’j __ 



lt Ibid., 159. 

u Rttvn, 1 id, 114. 171,130. 235. 

a PP- 351 '** 


u 8 ™*" * 53 - 5 - 

11 /M., 126, 127. 143, 141, 139, ret. 

14 B«l e> i, i; m,,: u , 13, . 7 . 

hv J. M, Roberta.n (Watts & Co,. TkinkerC 
also the dose pmtrmiiy of KirJy mrmagitry 
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was necessary to prove to the king that Christian magic was stronger 
than the magic of the local magi* Some of the means used have 
already been described. One argument which undoubtedly appealed 
strongly to these kinglets was a guarantee of success in battle. Magical 
means of securing victory were fasting, singing, and the use of relics. 
AN three methods are well authenticated in early British and Irish 
history. At the battle of Chester (616), between Acthelfrilh of 
Northumbria and the Britons, a band of Christian monks after a three 
days 1 fast chanted songs from a post of imagined security. That 
their action was regarded by the enemy as dangerous may be concluded 
from the fact that they were all deliberately killed. Bede 18 records 
Act he! frith as saying that * if they cry to their God against us, they 
fight against us as surely as do those who bear weapons 

We have no good evidence of Columba’s direct magical intervention 
in any individual battle. 1 * Later tradition attributed to him the writing 
of the Psalter known as the Gathach,** which undoubtedly was carried 
into battle.* 1 (plates I, ll). Similar magical powers are attributed by 
modem primitive peoples to the written word. Extracts from the 
Koran in the form of amulets arc still used as charms to protect life, 
and in every modem war bibles carried by soldiers have been claimed 
to have saved lives. There can however be little doubt that his 
influence with the kinglets of the time rested on such a belief ; indeed 
Adamnan says,* 1 that Columba by the power of his prayers (virtute 
orationum) secured victory for one side and defeat for the other. This 
power, he says, continued after death ; he tells how Columba s bartle- 
magic secured for Oswald of Northumbria the victory of Hcfenfclth— 
a story he gpt from Failbhe who had it from Oswald himself.** 

18 Lib. n, tap. 2. l * Compare, however, Aiiammii, 1. caps. 7, 8, 12. 

10 Still preserved in the National Museum* Dublin. The Catimch was t he subject 
of a very elaborate paper by Messrs, H. C. bawlor and E, C. R, JbnsttOOg (Prae* R* 
Mtk Academy t vaL Qm^ sed. C, 1916^17, 241-443). ^ pdaeographical part, which 

forms the most important section of this paper* leaves very little doubt about the 
genutnent** of the tradition (which is at teas* as old a* the tub century) that the 
manuscript is as old as it had always to claimed to bc_ On the other hand it is impos¬ 
sible to state that it was cither uaed or written by St. Columba himself. It may be 
said tha t the manuscript almost certainly belongs to St. CnlumbsS time. 

t wish to thank the authorities concerned, and Dr Mahr himself fc fur facilities in 
obtaining these two illustrations, and for permission to publish them, 

** Reeves* 250, quoting O'Donne! and the Four Masters. *.1,555, If carried three 
r?mw right-wise round an anny by a pure dcric, a safe and victorious return ms ensured, 

H Lib. i, cap, 1 (Beeves* 13). a Reeves. 16, 
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Thus fortified, after the battle Oswald sent to Iona for missionaries— 
hence Aidan and Lindisfamc and Northumbrian Christianity. The 
Hallelujah victory is another instance. * 1 * 

The practice of battle-magic was common throughout early times 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and deserves to be studied objectively. 
Here I can do no more than throw out a few suggestions. What 
evidence is there of pre-Christian battle-magic ? h is unlikely that the 
practice was invented by the early Christian missionaries. What is its 
subsequent Iiistory ? Does early Welsh and Irish literature throw any 
light upon the subject of origins ? The later developments of this 
essentially magical practice may be studied today in any European 
country. Such a ceremony as that of blessing the colours is pure 
magic, and the colours themselves are directly descended from the 
earlier Christian charms. The association of the Christian church 
with the armed forces is itself to be traced hack to magical origins. 
In the process of time, however, some specialization of function has 
taken place; and some of the offices performed, for instance, by the 
monks of Bangor have now devolved upon the regimental band. 11 

“Bed*, i, cap. at, 

® The fallowing additions! instance of battle magic may be cited:—The name of 
the tribal god of the Jews was Yahwch Sabsoth =Yahwch of the Armies or Lord God of 
Hosts (E. K. Keilet: A short history ej trligioni. 1933, p. 46). Sl Teilo prayed for victory 
in battle (Zih, Lnnd. t cd. G, Evans, 1893, P* ! -3)- A priest blessing a war-standard is 
figured in /*w. See. Am, Scot. scr. 2, joav, 19x3, plate opp. p. 168. Here a warrior in 
armour holds forth a lance for the archbishop to bless. It comes from a psalter of St. 
Jerome written for Emuiph. archbishop of Milan, s.d. 998-1018. 

I am indebted to Professor William Rees for drawing my attention to the following 
passages in the Black Book 0/St, Darids (.v.i>. 1326) 

p, 36. Hie burgesses of the town of St. Davids in time of war were bound 
to fallow the Lord Bishop with the shrine of the Blessed David and with the relics 
on either side (et cum reliquiis ex utraque parte 1 ). 

p. 81. (A similar service was due from the copyholders of Trevino near St. 
Davids, within the lordship), 

p. 89. The free‘holders of Maboris ‘ ought to follow the Lord and his host 
in time of war, and ought to follow the relics of the blessed David to Carntrcvy ' 
ft-r. to the boundary of the lorchhip). 

p. 95. Knights also of the tor dr hip were liable for the same service, 
p. 123. Tenants who hold by deed at Wolf's Castle in the bishop’s land of 
St. Davids * they ought to follow' the shrine with the relics of the Blessed David 
in war-time and out of war-rime ss far as Csmtrevy 

p- 153. The burgesses of the town of LLwhadcn (in the bishop's lordship of 
Llawhaden): 1 and if the bishop in time of war shall make a progress through his 
bishopric with the relics of the Biased David, they ought to fallow him to the town 
of Carmarthen \ 
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lit early Christian limes, however, priests and monks took part in 
battles like everyone else. Columba himself is said to have taken part ia 
three** One of them was fought against Comgall (51^-602), the 
founder and first abbot of Bangor, 1 about a church evidently some 
dispute about ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It took place at Coleraine in 
U lster at some date after 563, which was the year of Columba *s migration 
to Iona. Even purely ecclesiastical battles were not uncommon. In the 
year 763 a battle was fought at Argamoyn between the fraternities of 
Clomnacnois and Darrow, one of Columba*s own foundations ; the 
latter was defeated with the loss of 200 men. In 816 a battle was fought 
between the fraternities of Tigh Munna and Ferns, in which 400 were 
slain. The annalist adds the interesting fact that 1 the fraternity of 
Colum-cille (Columba) went to Tara to curse (King) Aedh \* T The 
fact that in 804 * the monastic communities of Ireland were formally 
exempted from military service shows that the holy warriors of 816 
must have been volunteers or enthusiasts. As Reeves pointed out 
however the custom was not peculiar to Ireland.** 

An unbiassed reader of Ad airman's Life will probably conclude 
that the religion there displayed was a form of magic differing in 
no essential Feature from that of any other primitive people, ancient 
or modem. 4 Conversion' was a mere transference of allegiance from 
one magic power (or group of powers) to another, believed to be 
more powerful. The religion of Columoa had as little, or as much, 
in common with the religion of any Scottish minister of today as the 
barbarous life he led has with theirs. Both are negative reflections of 
the society of their dav—no more. 

How negative ana unproductive that religion was we may see by 
comparing, for instance, the Scotland of Columba’s time with the 
Scotland of the 16th or 17th centuries; and both with modem Scotland, 
A thousand years of Christianity did less to civilize the country than, 
for instance, a few decades of good communications by land and sea. 
But of course there were many other factors involved. 

Columba's character was undoubtedly strong and influential $ he 

** Liber Ilymnorum, quoted by Reeve*, p. jt$Z (nth century ms, but 1 the preface* 
[where the battles are referred to] have historical value only a$ evidence of tradition*. 
There is no proof of the authenticity of the hymn* attributed to Columba ’; A. O. 
Anderson, Early Sourctt 0/ Scottish History. 1, 1922, UcXIt, T.ittn ), 

** Reeves, 255. 

“Ibid. 

** See Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc, iv, 41 ; v, 17. 
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may in addition have had personal charm. But his historical importance 
and! that of his felIon -missionaries, though admittedly great, have been 
grossly exaggerated for purposes of religious controversy. 

Miracles of Columea, with page-references to 
Reeves's Adamnan (edition of 1857) 

Water into wine, 103-5. 

Sour apples into sweet, 105, 

Com planted after midsummer and reaped early in August, 106-7, 
Broken bone mended by holy water {btnedictio), 111-3. 

Illness cured by a charm (benedictiv), 113. 

Rock-salt {a mm to benedicts) and beams tin burnt, 114. 

Book written by him unharmed by 20 days in river, 114-6. 

Another similar miracle, 116-8. 

Water from rock, ir8, 

Converts a bad spring into a good one, confuting the magi, 119. 
Allays a storm when at sea, 119-20. 

Another similar, through agency of Cainnich, 120-2. 

Sends Cainnich his baadus miraculously across sea, 123. 

Provides favourable winds on same day for two saints going in opposite 
directions, 124-5, 

Asked to bless milk ; accident, caused by demon lurking in empty 
pail, because boy did not make sign of cross ; Columba blesses 
half empty pail, miraculously filled, iz6. 

Milk from an ox proved to be blood, the ox cured, 126-7, 

Cures nose-bleed, 127-8, 

Causes a large fish to be caught (two miracles, more or less similar), 
128-30, 

Blesses a poor man’s heifers and foretell?* great increase, 130-1. 

Another similar miracle, 131. 

Blesses a bam. 230. 

Curses a brigand and foretells his shipwreck (successfully), i32-4„ ,4> 
Foretells death of a wicked man before eating aut umn pork, 134-5. 
Tells at a distance of the death of one who tried to kill him, 135-7. 
Foretells the immediate death of a murderer, 137-8. 

Holds up the rush of a wild boar in a wood in Skye, 138-40. 

**There is a strong suggestion that in this and tilt three ensuing the wish 

was magical father of the thought, and had a causutive influence on the result. 
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D<k& the sante of a beast in the river Ness, and thereby proves superior 
efficacy of the god of the Christiana before gentiles barbari, 140-2, 

Foretells future immunity of men and pecora from snake-bite, 142, 

Blesses an iron tool (by request) so that it cannot harm men or pecora , 
143 * 

Foretells that Diomut, when ill, shall survive him, 144. 

Foretells that Fin ten, when ill, shall survive him, 144. 

Brings back to life the dead son of a recent convert, to the confusion 
of the magi , 145-6, 

Threatens Broichan [magtu of Brude) with death, 146, 

Finds a white stone in the Ness and endows it with magic healing 
properties, 146-7. 

Cures Broichan with it (note use of term benediclio for the stone 
itself), 148. 

Sails up wind and publicly confutes Broichan, 148-50. 

Opens the pottus munitions of Brude with the sign of the cross, 150-2. 

Opens a door in a monastery in Ireland, 152-3. 

Blesses a stake for a poor man, which impales stags, a dog, a goat, a 
salmon and a crow, 153-5. 

Foretells and possibly assists miraculously the return of a leather milk- 
pail by the sea, 155-6. 

Foretells events and, through Li bran us, controls wind for sailors, 156-63 

Makes up a matrimonial quarrel, 164-6. 

Provides by prayer a favourable wind for Comae's return, 170-1. 

After death brings rain after a drought, 174-6, 

After death affects the course of the wind (three separate occasions), 
176-82. 

Immunity of Piets and Scots from the plague attributed to Columba, 
184. 
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Simonides, Aeschylus, and the 
Battle of Marathon 

by J. L. Mvres 

Wyhikam Ptofnwr of Anritta Hiitory, Oxford 

f 1 is not often that Jest works of two famous writers can be recovered 
[_ simultaneous;])-, and recognized without mention of the name of 
either on the monument they adorned. But in Hesperia, the 
Journal of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens (n. 4, 
1933 , p- 480 fL), Dr James H. Oliver has made out a good ease for the 
identi heat ion of epigrams composed by Simonides and by Aeschylus 
to commemorate those Athenians who fell at Marathon. 

As long ago as 1855 the Greek scholar A. R. Rhangab* published 1 
a fragmentary inscription found in a courtyard off Hadrian Street. 
There were four lines of verse, two at the top of the dressed front of 
the block, two engraved subsequently across the panel of pecked 
dressing, which had been smoothed away to receive them : the letters 
were however in the same style, though rather rougher, so the additional 
lines must have been cut very- soon after the stone was erected- As 
the word ‘ Persians ’ occurred in the later inscription (and, as now seems 
possible, also in the earlier) the monument must have belonged to the 
period of the Persian Wars, and with this date the style of the letters 
agrees. 

® December 193*1 mother piece of the same monument was 
found m the American excavation of the Athenian Agora, built into a 
modem house It contains the left hand edge of die block, and the 
beginnings of all four lines, hut there are 15-20 letters missing between 
the two extant portions. Enough however is preserved to show that 
each line was an elegiac couplet, and that both elegies referred to an 
occasion when the valour of Athenian land-troops saved Athens and 

1 Antiquity FfJlemqua, jl Aihcni i&$$, = ltu£T. Graecae, 1. 333. 
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all Greece from Persian conquest. 1 This victory can only have been 
the Battle of Marathon : for Saiamis and Mycale were sea-fights, and 
at Plataea Spartans and many other Greek contingents fought. 

The opening words, referring to * these men's valour’, show that 
the block formed the base of a memorial stone, inscribed with the 
names of the fallen, like that of the men of the Erechtheid tribe in the 
miscellaneous fighting of ‘ the same year 1 4^8 B.C.* That it does not 
refer to * these men * themselves, show's that it was a cenotaph, and con¬ 
firms the attribution ; for the men who fell at Marathon, were buried 
on the battlefield, under the mound you see there still, 

Now the ancient Life of Aeschylus says there had been controversy 
over the reason why Aeschylus left Athens for Syracuse many years 
after. Was it because he was defeated by Sophocles in a dramatic com¬ 
petition, or because the epigram of Simonides was preferred to his for 
the Marathon monument t It is a silly bit of literary gossip. Rut was 
there a competition for this epitaph, and was it true,’ as tire waiter goes 
on to say, that the 1 refinement of emotion f which elegy demands "was 
* alien_ ’ to the genius of Aeschylus ? 

No extant epigram attributed to Simonides can be recogniized as 
w ritten for the Marathon monument; and for a very good reason. 
His works were not collected from the places where they stood till long 
after his time ; and the Marathon monument is not likely to have 
survived the Persian occupations of Athens in 480 and 479. If it had, 
\ve can hardly imagine that it would not have been treasured, and its 
inscription transcribed in due course. Pausanias, in Roman times, 
saw a list of the fallen on the Mound at Marathon, but if there had been 
an elegy of Simonides there, he would surely have quoted it. 

That the two original lines on the monument in Athens were the 
work of Simonides is confirmed by the characteristic use of vptm'i for 
individual excellence of character'which is attributed him in a well- 
known passage in Plato’s Protagoras ; and also by the ‘ deep emotional 


* Here is the full text, in the archaic Athenian spelling, bqt accented. 

CO wri I- • ..] nut I- ..... . ? 

(0 rilf ■h>ri] * l AeAJU[Sa pji irwtf e*uJU<j[r 

( 3 ) Iv V* mh * - - piyn alxpiv arwtsji =p6tr$i rv\$v 

tiv[. * - I . i 

W 1^4* * ■ j 'Wm ASra/uv] 

3 Corpus Iwcriptfa/Tum Atticarum. f 4J3 -=/piht, Grmcti* y i 1 * 
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effect achieved without recourse to pretentious language' which the 
critic Dionysius of Halicarnassus attributes to him. 

But why was another epigram cut on the same stone, subsequently 
and at some cost to the neatness of the monument ? There must have 
been some very cogent reason. And how did the story arise, that 
Aeschylus was defeated by Simonides in this competition, because his 
work was deficient in the ' refinement of emotion' that elegy required? 

It docs not need much acquaintance with the tragic diction of 
Aeschylus to recognize the reverberant phrases * stahlish their spear¬ 
head before the gates * and * burn the brine-fringed city ’* or the 
unique and almost untranslatable word in the third line, "Not much 
* refinement of emotion ' here ; but enough of Aeschylus' own quality 
to force public recognition, or at least to make the judges, or friends of 
Simonides, insist tliat Athenians should have opportunity to decide for 
themselves. 


* uiyjcV irvAiii 1 ; tty^i'uAcv -rpfimii 
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Aboriginal Rock-Carvings in Tasmania 

by A. L. Meston 

W HEN Tasmania was first settled in 1803, the English found a 
primitive race with an early Palaeolithic civilization living there. 
Within forty years these aborigines were practically exter¬ 
minated, and a race, the study of which would have thrown much 
interesting light upon prehistoric man, was allowed to pass away with 
barely a comment, and with a singular lack of observation by the settlers. 

There has always been considerable doubt whether this race 
expressed themselves pictorially before the advent of Europeans. Ling 
Roth, indeed, in Tlw Aborigines 0/ Tasmania, after citing most of die 
evidence that exists, goes so far as to say that the question of the 
existence of drawings before the coming of Europeans ‘ is practically 
an open one, for the evidence is not satisfactory But in the last 
three or four years the discovery of rock-carvings in two distinct and 
widely separated districts has produced evidence that is conclusive. 

Where the river Mersey runs into Bass Strait, close to the town of 
Devon port, the western shore is prolonged into a rocky headland 
known as ' The Bluff which, very low where it joins the mainland, 
extends seaward for 633 yards, and runs up to a height of 74 feet. 
This promontory is the site of a large number of aboriginal rock- 
carvings. The remains of a fairly extensive midden in the southwest 
corner, but beyond die precincts of the Bluff itself, give ample evidence 
of aboriginal occupation, and until quite recent years the place remained 
very’ much as it was when the aborigines frequented it. Sand Junes 
covered with boobyalbs afforded shelter from all winds, and behind 
by a little fresh-water lagoon fringed with tea trees (melakvca). In 
front a liank of shingle, composed in the main of quartzite pebbles, 
provided material for their stone implements, and the nearby rcefe 
furnished a liberal supply of shell fish. The abundance of food 
and water, and the warmth of the situation marked this as a favourite 
resort. 
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With the exception of the steep northern face rising from the sea, 
the Bluff was originally covered with a forest of eucalypts and a moderate 
undergrowth, a small part of which still remains, blany of the carvings 
are incised upon the northern face where the rock masses liave always 
been free from trees or shrubs ; others are on rocky outcrops in what 
was originally forest, and others are found in the forest that still remains. 

The Bluff is composed of diabase, a hard igneous rock, and in tills 
difficult material the carvings are made (PLATES i-u). All are cut on 
horizontal faces of rock and are distributed over the whole area of the 
promontory. There are 75 distinct carvings in ah, but there is evidence 
from the remnants of many others that at one time the number was much 
greater. The condition of those extant varies greatly ; some are little 
more than mere lines, while others are deeply incised. Those on the sea* 
ward face of the headland are swept by spray every storm, and weathering 
is rapidly destroying them, for the surface of the diabase is everywhere 
flaking off, as some of the photographs clearly show, A remarkable 
feature of the carvings is the depth of some, the deepest reaching 58 
millimetres, while ten others exceed 15 millimetres. This great 
depth, moreover, is combined with a comparatively narrow width, 
and is, in part, I have no doubt, due to weathering. In some the 
edges are sharp and the sides steep, in others the contours are rounded. 

Although diabase is exceedingly hard, yet a soft crust is formed 
upon it bv weathering, and this may be readily worked with crude 
stone implements, the only tools that the aborigines possessed. The 
depth of the carvings therefore would point to some of them being of 
considerable age, for it would seem that they were gradually deepened 
from generation to generation as weathering permitted. It does not 
seem possible that they could be otherwise incised. Although no 
carvings hitherto found in Australia are in diabase, but are cut in soft 
limestone, slate, or sandstone, it is interesting to recall that in the 
Illustrated London Nem of 6 April 1929 an illustrated account is given 
of an engraved diabase boulder of the Stone Age, recently discovered 
in the western Transvaal. 

While it is impossible to say definitely what the carvings represent, 
some of them seem to aim at depicting natural objects, among which 
we may perhaps distinguish a fish, a snake, and the moon ; others arc 
variants of the circle and the oval. And even these latter may be 
conventionalized drawings of objects well known to the aborigines. 
Occasionally the artist has made use of a natural unevenness in the 
rock to make his design stand out the more, but cracks in the rock liave 
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not been used. In every design the natural cracks arc transverse to 
the carvings, a feature well shown in the photographs. The size of 
the carvings varies greatly, as may be judged by the six-inch rule. 

The other carvings are on the west coast, 90 miles as the crow flies 
from those at Devon port. Twelve miles south of Cape Grim there 
projects into the sea a massive trachjr-doledle headland, which although 
a little more than 500 feet high, is so prominent a feature of the 
landscape that it is called Mount Cameron West. Two miles north 
of this are two outcrops of friable calcareous sandstone 150 yards 
apart, small in area and of low elevation, on which the carvings are 
found. The rock is soft and easily worked, but hardens on contact 
with the air. In consequence of its friable nature many of the carvings 
are badly weathered, and all show marks of erosion. 

Though the circle is a motif common to each group, there are 
marked (inferences. The Devonport carvings are in diabase, are cut 
on horizontal faces, and in the main exist as units ; the Cameron West 
carvings arc in friable calcareous sandstone, are cut without any respect 
to the surface plane, and are massed together, sometimes in rude 
geometric designs. Moreover at Cameron West are found features 
ahsent from the Devonport carvings, namely groups of three straight 
lines roughly parallel with one another, and rows of indentations. 

At the southern sandstone outcrop the aborigines have not made 
use of the main mass, but of two detached blocks lying at its foot. 
Their position in relation to the main mass is clearly shown in the 
photographs (plate m). Here occurs the most striking design, which 
entirely covers a block 177.8 cms. long and 142.25 cms. wide (plate iv). 
Originally this was larger, for a considerable portion has broken away 
from the lower edge and lies in fragments at the foot. From this block we 
see the method employed in making the carvings. I nden tat ions or punch 
marks are flrat made dose together, apparently with a quartzite punch, 
driven by a stone used as a hammer ; then a continuous line is made 
by connecting up the holes so Formed. Several chisel-shaped pieces 
of quartzite lying around would be admirably suited for the purpose. 
The northern outcrop, higher and more conspicuous than the other, 
Is just a mass of carvings. The cliff face and detached slabs, no 
matter at what angle tbev lie, provided there is a smooth surface, have 
provided a medium for the artist. In the main mass there is a shallow 
cavern, upon the roof of which, quite out of reach of one standing 
below, two circles have been carved. One mass, approximately twelve 
feet square tilted at an angle of about sixty degrees, is entirely covered 
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with circles and concentric circles, some badly weathered, others in a 
good state of preseration. 

This district, like the Bluff at Devonport, was a frequent haunt 
of the aborigines. The whole area, from the carvings to Mount 
Cameron West, is littered with shells, the remnants of their feasts, and 
with the cores and rejects from the manufacture of their stone 
implements. When the aborigines roamed along this shore it was a 
beautiful place. Sand dunes clothed with booby alias and other 
indigenous shrubs extended along the whole area, while immediately 
behind them were park-like spaces, the pasture ground of mobs of 
kangaroos. Here was a place open to the sun and affording shelter 
from the bitter winds. The reefs nearby provided a bountiful supply 
of shell fish; the lagoons behind die beach teemed with black swan 
and wild duck; and the district abounded with wallaby, kangaroo, 
and opossum. Even today, although vast sand-blows begun by cattle 
breaking down the dunes and allowing the wind free play have destroyed 
the face of the country, in places for miles inland, the lagoons which 
remain still teem with* wildfowl, and kangaroo, wallaby and opossum 
are plentiful in the neighbourhood. It is, perhaps, significant that 
several aboriginal skulls have been discovered here, and on my last 
visit 1 found the bones of a liand, the larger bones of the leg, and a 
mandible, objects which the aborigines carried with them as "charms. 

A careful search of over 250 miles of coast has failed to reveal 
carvings anywhere but in these two localities, and the question we 
naturally ask is why the Bluff near Devonport and the outcrop near 
Cameron West should have been selected. 

So far as the Bluff is concerned a possible explanation is that its 
commanding position, its remarkable configuration and comparatively 
restricted area marked it out either as a sacred place or a place of 
assembly. Unfortunately we have but scant records of anything 
relating to the religious beliefs or tribal fife of the aborigines. J, E. 
Colder, however, in The Native Tribes of Tasmania, describes such a 
meeting place and a ceremonial tree west of the Tamar only some 
30 miles away. His words are apposite here. * The stockkeepere 
found a kind of spire curiously ornamented with shells, grasswork, etc. 
The tree of which it is formed appeared to have much labour and 
ingenuity bestowed upon it, being by means of fire brought to a sharp 
point at top and pierced with holes in which pieces of wood are placed 
in such a manner as to afford an easy ascent to near the top where 
there is a commodious seat for a man. At a distance of 15 or 20 yards 
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round the tree are two circular ranges of good huts composed of bark 
and grass described as much in the form of an old-fashioned coal 
scuttle turned wrong side up 8 feet or 10 feet long. There are also 
numerous small places the form of birds’ nests, made of grass, having 
constantly fourteen stones in each. The circular space between the 
spire and the huts lias the appearance of being much frequented, being 
trod quite bare of grass, and seems to be used as a place of assembly 
and consultation For such a purpose the Bluff is admirably adapted, 
and, in the whole island, I know of no other place so suitable. 

This, however, will not explain the position of the carvings near 
Mount Cameron West. The sandstone outcrops are quite insignif¬ 
icant, and in this respect are in marked contrast with the basalt headland 
to the south and some remarkable quartzite hills to the north j but 
there is this to be said, they constitute the only sandstone to be found 
in this part of the island. One feels that to a people in whose lives 
stones and rocks played so active a part such an occurrence would be 
significant. As in the opinion of many leading anthropologists the 
Tasmanian aborigines were of Melanesian origin, it is instructive to 
I earn of the beliefs in Melanesia. Bishop Codrington, who spent 25 
years there, writes of the superstitious regard for stones commonly 
shown by the Melanesians, and points out that ' stones as they 
naturally lie *, because they strike the fancy as being out of the 
common, are frequently the object of veneration. If this were so in 
Tasmania, as it may well have been, it would account for tike choice of 
this site. 

And what, we ask, was the purpose of the carvings ? Were they 
made at the whim of the artist to pass away an idle hour, was he seeking 
a means of self expression, or had they a greater significance ? Art 
for art's sake, it seems to me, will not explain them. I sec in them 
something strictly utilitarian, something arising out of a belief in 
magic. And here a recent writer, Dr J. R. Love, who has spent many 
years living in close contact with the Worrora tribe of northwest 
Australia, supplies us with important evidence. All the pictures made 
by the Worrora tribe except those of the human being represent some 
article of food, and even those of live human being 1 the Wonjuna 1 are 
made to ensure that rain will not fail. 'The belief is/he writes, 
‘ that wherever the picture of an object of food is preserved in a picture 
cave, there that object will continue to flourish and increase. An 
object that recurs not infrequently, and that appears meaningless, till 
explained, is the liver of a stingray, a favourite article of food. When 
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explained as the liver it is seen to be quite a fair picture of a liver. So 
also with some of the edible roots. But quite a number of the pictures 
are conventional representations of some article of food, or some part 
of the body, which do not to the European eye bear any resemblance 
to the object represented \ Bishop Codrington, also, supplies valuable 
data. * The religion of the Melanesians consists, as far as belief goes, 
in the persuasion that there is a supernatural power about belonging to 
the region of the unseen; and as far as practice goes, in the use of means 
of getting this power turned to their own benefit. There is a belief in a 
force altnogether distinct from physical power, which acts in all kinds 
of ways for good and evil and which is of the greatest advantage to 
possess or control. This 13 Mana. It may act through the medium 
of water, or a stone, or a bone. All Melanesian religion consists, in 
fact, in getting this Mana for one’s benefit ft seems probable that 
the Tasmanians possessed some such outlook, and art to them was a 
means of encountering and overcoming the Great Unknown, 
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The Fenland Frontier in Anglo-Saxon 

England 

by H. C. Darby 

I T would seem that the Anglo-Saxon invasion of a great pan of 
eastern Britain in the fifth century radiated fan-wise from the 
gateway of the Wash and of the Fenland Gulf. If this is true, it 
is not surprising. The position of the continental base of the Anglo- 
Saxons made the area a natural entry into the Midland plain; and 
the invaders, with the Wash behind mem, gazed upon no unfamiliar 
scene. The region into which they came may not have been so different 
from their former homeland on the flats of northern Germany, the 
homeland which Bede 1 tells us they had so completely deserted. They 
penetrated by way of the Fenland rivers, up the Nene, the Welland, 
the Ouse, and the Witham, and this big spread was supplemented to 
the north and to the south by the smaller river entrances, the Bure, 
the Yarc, the Waveney, the Humber Mid so on. The archaeological 
finds, as plotted by Mr Thu How Leeds, 1 arc located along die courses 
of navigable streams and their tributaries, and are disposed concen¬ 
trically around die Fenland. Dr Cyril Fox 1 lias moreover indicated 
affinities, during the earlier Saxon period, between the opposite shores 
of this marshy gulf. All had changed, however, when the tribes 
emerged into the light of history. The Fenland basin, characterized 
at an earlier epoch by a certain cultural unity, had now become a 
frontier region, separating peoples and exercising a repelling action 
revealed in the making of die Anglo-Saxon States. Kingdoms, finding 
their limits here, partidoned the marshy wastes between them, and the 
barrier of the Fens became a permanent feature in the political geography 
of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. 


* Bede, Eedtsiastwal History, bk j, chap. 15. 

* Atihutehtgy of the Anglo-Saxon Settlement, 1913, p, 18. 

* Archaeology of tht Cambridge Region, 1923, p. 315. 
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One hundred years (450-550) passed between (he first coming 
of the Anglo-Saxons and the time when they had settled down with 
some semblance of permanency. During that century, three phases 
culminated in the changed status of the Fenland amid the events of the 
surrounding country : from the confusion of arrival there first emerged 
certain groups (possibly tribal) and these by association and amalgama¬ 
tion became the States of a later period. Whether they be history or 
legend or both, the accounts* of the invasion are consistent in giving 
the impression of a settlement of smalt warring parties, separated 
trim one another by woodland, fen, or heath. Under the stress of the 
increasing population, the calls of tribal kinship, the fortune of battle, 
and the growing importance of agnculture, these conditions gave wav 
to increasing stability. At any rate people ceased to be separated in 
airy military sense, and the settlements of, say, the Honingaa and the 
Wramptingas in Norfolk no longer were at war with one another. The 
large entities formed by their coalescence, however, still had as their 
ttutrks the more difficult otetacles, and still had as their enemies the 
folk who lived beyond those obstacles. We can form some idea of this 
tribal mild?, from the early document (7th century ?) known as the 
Tribal Hidage .* Here is mention of the Wigesta, the Faerpinga, 
the Swcordora, the North Gyrwa and South Gvnva, the Spatda, the 
Arosaetna, together with other units in the rest of England, and it was 
these tribes that, by a further process of coalescence, passed into still 
larger units to become the States of the Heptarchy. In East Anglia 
the very names Norfolk and Suffolk speak of two large groups, and there 
were similar divisions in Mercia and Northumbria. 

Thus by an ever-widening circle of coalescence were East Anglia 
and Mercia formed ; Northumbria too. The story’ of the P roSss 
indicates the way m w hich the Fenland became a barrier. The region 
might have afforded the invading tribes an entry, but in the political 
differentiation that followed, other possibilities emerged. From the 
--- ,folk-settlement, that extended in varying thickness from 
tlie j lidlanJ* to the East Anglian shore, portions coagulated into 
political entities; the small marks of fonst and heath wemsuccessivdy 



Kemble's theory. 

4 Stixonkum, ed< Birch, i h 414. 
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obliterated, likewise the larger ones, until the Fen land remained as the 
great obstacle between the Big states. 

The Fen land in origin was essentially a Hooded alluvial plain 
which had for its limits the harder rocks around. Chalk to the north 
and south, and, in the west, resistant Oolite grits. The surface of this 
plain was uneven and its higher portions projected to form the islands 
of the historical period. It emerged from the complicated events of 
the Ice Ages with its basin nature unchanged ; subsequent time saw 
its filling up by the various agents of sedimentation, until there remained 
a belt of silt bordering the shores of the Wash and an expanse of peat 
behind. Its rule as a frontier involves three considerations—economic, 
military and psychological. 

Economic activity, the utilization of the land, is the bond between 
the soil and the state, * We see the slate itself bom as a rule out of the 
exploitation of the soil \* Whatever they had been on the continent, 
the occupations of the Anglo-Saxons when they settled in this island 
were in die main agricultural and pastoral ; the Saxon charters and 
documents give ample proof of this. For these pursuits, the poten¬ 
tialities of the soil upon which die invaders settled varied immensely 
The land on either side of the Fenland had moderate possibilities ; 
but the Fen itself would seem to hsvc been at this lime without any 
agricultural significance. The work of the Fenland Research Com¬ 
mittee is establishing the fact of the Roman gran an,’ of the Fenland. 
But in the eighth century it was essentially a 1 wide wilderness * T a 
waste untilled, devoid of settled habitation,* Whether the transforma¬ 
tion was due to physical or to political causes, we cannot say. The 
baxon remains of the Cambridge area in general indicate a choice of 
the most fertile land.* It would appear as if this selective action 
operated on a large scale with political results. An index of the relative 
intensity ot the settlement is furnished by the size of the Hundreds. 

I hose of the Fenland are anything from tw o to four times as large 
as those of the surrounding upland. The following are typical — 

Fenhmd Upland 

aCreS - Humbleyard fNorf.). 23,00c acres. 

Wisbech, 70,790 acres. Whitt leg fo rd (Camb.), to,928 acres. 

* Febvrv, GfograpMeal Introduction u, flutorv ( tf) z0 n S-r 
1 of St. Guthte, ed by Goodwin.'p' L P ' 

“*• •* &•■** «-* pp- 
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The figures of the Tribal Hidage likewise indicate lightness of settle¬ 
ment* while the map of the Domesday vills, though compiled from 
material some centuries later in date, testifies to the same thing. The 
region became a perfect example of a ‘ natural frontierIts inhospitable 
nature provided the greatest of al] barriers between societies, that of a 
human desolation, and this it was that constituted its teat separating 
effect. In stating some principles of state formation, Vallaux 1 " lias 
declared : 1 Le sol est la base necessaire a J'activity de$ groupes sociaux 
organisescn vue d’une action commune, que nous appetons feats*. The 
Fcntand lay on the confines of the available 1 necessary bases \ 

Barrier boundaries have thetr military aspect^ A practically 
uninhabited area forms a scientific boundary because by holding 
neighbouring peoples apart it reduces that contact and friction which 
so often provoke hostilities. The Fcnland in Saxon times constituted 
such a frontier, and the mutual protection it afforded to the States on 
either side was all the more important in an age when war constituted 
the normal form of inter-state relations. From the soldier’s point of 
view, ^ the harrier of the fens was nearly absolute. ’ They were acces¬ 
sible wrote Matthew Paris 11 centuries later, ’ neither for man nor 
beast, affording only deep mud No great body of men dared venture 
across the treacherous and trembling marsh. And a measure of the 
obstacle is to be found in the constant warfare that raged in the little 
gap between forest and marsh, which lay to the south of the Fcnland. 
Here was the point of live contact between East Anglia and Mercia 
where the frontier sometimes narrowed to a single line—the Fleam 
Dyke built to make good ^ deficiency of nature, T^he successive re- 
constructions 1 ' ol the dyke seen in section bear ample testimony to 
much fighting between the powers on either side. Abbo of Fleury in 
the tenth century declared of Fast Anglia ‘ On the south and cast it is 
surrounded by ihe oeeiio; on the north by vast fens and swamps" on the 
west it is contiguous to the rest of the island, and therefore accessible; 
but to prevent frequent hostile incursions, it is fenced with a mound like 
a very high wall . 1? But he had in mind the Devil’s Dyke to the cast 


31 Afir/iora, aitnfx 1256, 


18 Lt Sol 11 F£tat (1511), p, 38. 
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These considerations were reinforced by psychological factors. 
Though marshland had been for generations the natural habitat of the 
Saxon, it never failed to inspire the Saxon heart with fear. In imagina¬ 
tion he peopled the marsh with demons and dragons, ready to do great 
tiaon to man, and his fears are revealed in the early literature of the 
German marshes. Nor did the invaders leave this terror behind them. 
Late in the Saxon period 1 * an eighth-century monk tells how : 

There is is Britain a fen of immense rise, which begins front the river Grants 
{Grtmfe) not far from the city, which is turned G rant dies ter {Gra nine taster). There 
are immense marshes, now a black pool of water, now foul running streams, and also 
many islands, and reeds, and: hillocks, and thickets, and with manifold windings wide 
and fang it continue* up to the north sea.. . G utilise., inquired of the inhabitants of 
the land where he tn igbt find himself a dwelling place in the wilderness. Whereupon 
they told him many things about the vastness of the wilderness. There was a man 
named To twine, who said that he knew an blond especially obscure, which oft- 
times many men had attempted to inhabit, hut no man could do it on account of 
manifold horrors and fears, and the loneliness of the wide wilderness. 

Conditions were similar in the northern fens. When St. Botolph came 
to Hum]toe near Boston, be likewise found the place infested with 
devils of various kinds. 1 * The incredible nature of these tales is irrelevant 
to the argument; the spirit which created them is an indisputable 
fact. They show* something of what the barrier of the fens meant in 
the lives of the people of this age. Only familiarity with the region in 
its most sombre aspects can do justice to these fears of the early Saxons. 
Many centuries did not assuage their tenor; and at last the horror of 
die ten passed into tradition—so deeply was it grounded in the Saxon 
mind. Nor were all the horrors imaginary. They had indeed a very 
substantial foundation ; for the Fen land was a pestilential place 1 oft- 
times clouded With moist and dark vapours V * Many are the references 
to the unhealthy nature of die region. 1 T Ague and malaria with their 
hallucinations made the life of the fen-man very miserable ; and it is 


w FelU, Gulklat, (Goodwin). p. at. Grant chest cr refers nut to the village of that 
name but to Cambridge. The l„uin version has 1 ha sit prccul a caste Ila quod dicuiu 
grants ' with variants of gratthi, britc added over line; and nomine grant a. Set iWfffi- 
ariuh of St. Guthiac, in Latin, edited by W. dc Gray Birch, p, 17. 

Mia Sanatorium ordinis S. Btmdirti, ed. by Achery ami Mabtllnn, m. 5, 

14 Fdii, Guthiac. cd- by Birch, p. 17. Compare Beowulf's account of the Frisian 
shore : 1 Thb is no pleasant spot. Thence arisctli aloft the vaprous blend : and dork, 
to tbe clouds \ 

” Codex Exon., pp. 110 and 123 of Thorpe a edition. Bui see Gollanca, pp. 123 
and 125, See also Aata Sand., p. 6. 
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little wonder that St. Guthlac * was greatly troubled wi thi n him about 
the undertaking he had begun, namely to dwell there alone in the 
wilderness V* 

Economic, military and psychological influences produced their 
results. The Fenland, spumed and held in a fearful contempt, decreed 
to lie a wilderness, became a frontier =sone. But the very reasons 
for which men in most cases avoided the marsh as a place in which 
to settle, attracted other people who, willingly or otherwise, shunned 
the settled areas around. Denominated as unlit for occupation by 
most people, the region gathered to itself a population all its own. 
Forming the periphery of two not too firmly welded States, its inevitable 
destiny was to become a refuge for the lawless ; and the many fen 
islands provided haunts for the exiles that came thither : 

Wide is This waste 
I» tailed scats are many, 

Hidden Isom-et 
Of cniscrahlr sprites ; 

They are t!ie faithless ones 
Who these cots inhabit , 11 

But, bad a$ it was, to them the waste was home, a base for further 
depredation, 

When they from wanderings 
Weary came. 

Rested a space of time. 

In repose rejoiced,** 1 

and then set out again, roving about in bands under leaders. 11 Some 
of these brigands may have been remnants of the autochthonous 
population, and indeed it would seem that of all portions of the English 
plain, the Fenland was the best suited to become a refuge for the 
fugitive Britons. Many indeed have declared this to have been the 
ca^e. Bent ham,-* for example, says that' the Isle of Ely was possessed 
by tlie old Britons long after the Saxons had taken bold of England \ 
and a variety of evidence has been adduced to support his view. 


11 Felix, GulMae (Goodwin), p, 35. 

” p. (Thorpe) - md Colhnez, p. 123. 

* IbuL, p. i|5 (Thorpe); and Golbnc*. p. 1 ij. 
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Beddoe,” on the basis of anthropological observation, concluded that 
‘ there is some ground for suspecting that a Welsh or aboriginal popula¬ 
tion lingered longer in the Fens than in the cast of England generally, 1 
Haddcm* 4 too, was also struck by the proportionately large numbers of 
short dark-haired, dark-eyed persons in the locality Any observations 
that might be made however are complicated by great difficulties, for 
the Fernand is a region into which people have continually migrated— 
Englishmen, of many periods and places, Dutchmen with Yermviydcn, 
Scotchmen after the battle of Dunbar, and those French Huguenots 
described by Kingsley 4 * as 1 dark-haired, fiery, earnest folk, whose 
names and physiognomies are said still to remain about Whbeach, 
Whittlesey and Thomey \ To demonstrate the role of a refuge land 
which the marsh might have played, it is not sufficient to indicate a 
Celtic element among its people ; it must be shown that here Britons 
were more numerous than anywhere else in the English plain, It is 
difficult to do tliis, and apart from the general uncertainty of the 
evidence, it is most unlikely that the marsh provided a unique region 
of refuge amid die confusion of the Saxon arrival ; it was too modi in 
the main advance of the invasions. 

At a later date however, when the states of East Anglia and Mercia 
had emerged, some communities of outlaws found homes in the frontier 
borderland of the Feniand; and among these there were not a few Welsh¬ 
men. Guthlac of Crowknd in the early eighth century 4 dw x elt lonely 
in that borderland, where he was a pattern unto many a Briton; 3 * and 
there he found that these Britons, ' the deadly foes of the Saxon race, 
were disturbing the English people by their raids and widespread 
devastations \ On one occasion, m the days of Coenred, king of the 
Mercians, he 

sloe*] l istening intently and caught words of the common people p and saw some bands 
of Brit ora approaching his dwelling. For in the course of hU fanner life he had 
been in exile among the Britons so long that he was able to undemand their strident 
speech. He hastened over the marshes towards his abode and almost at the same 
instant saw uU his house enveloped in flames, and the Britons, intercepting his 
approach* began to poise in the air their sharp-pointed darts. 1 * 

° Memoirs Anthropological Society (i S6y) h pp. 458-9. 
u Study 0/ Mm (1895), p. 45^ 
m * The Fens \ in Fruit Idylls (1873), pH ltQ» 

31 Poems of CynewulfetL by Kennedy* p. 2&S. 

tT Feltx s Guthlac {Bifth) p p. 39; The British are 1 brettonica 1 and d brittannict \ 
See also Goodwin's edition* p. 43. And abo A. Gray* On she l^sSi Survival of a Cetsk 
Population m Em! Angtm t ProcSn Comb. Antiq. Soc, 1911, p. 42. 
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When the powers on either side were weak, the Welsh raids extended 
over the borders of the Feniand on to the villages of the upland around ; 
and in the treaty 1 * which Aethelred made with the Danes, in 991, each 
party undertook not to aid the Welshmen. Even as late as the eleventh 
century these Britons were 1 ravaging far and wide in tire province of 
Huntingdon 

It was inevitable that the states around the Fenland should interfere 
in the lawless region that separated them, if only for their own protection. 
These states were three in number, and their disposition in relation to 
the fens resulted in two groups of frontier oscillations : 

(1) East-west between East Anglia and Mercia. 

(aj North-south between Mercia and Northumbria. 

These may be considered separately. 

The balance of forces between East Anglia and Mercia attained 
an equilibrium which, though unstable, did represent a real compromise 
of power. At any rate it had elements of permanence, for the Southern 
Fens were normally partitioned into two spheres. Their more southerly 
portions, including Ely, were part of East Anglia ; while the district 
to the north of this, that is. the region about Crow land, Thomey 
and Whitilesmere, were part of Mid-Anglia or Mercia, The division 
was not without fluctuation. The fragmentary nature of contemporary 
records however does not permit a complete reconstruction of the 
oscillation, but enough remains to show the boundary in operation. 

The first of the two States to emerge from the earlier confusion 
was East Anglia, founded in the first half of the sixth century.* 6 In 
this early maturity the concentrating effects of definite boundaries are 
to be discerned. While Mercia existed only as the Fragments of the 
Tribal Hidagc, East Anglia had become a compact state ; a cohesion 
which seems to have had an earlier parallel in the identity of the Icfcui 
who occupied the region centuries before. 

The East Anglian state rose to prominence after 616, and the 
missionary activities of the East Anglians” indicate that, during the 
early part of the seventh century, the Southern Fens were under their 
control. While they were building a church at Ely, the Mercians in 

” Cartulariam Saxoniatm, 991. 

•* Chrome&i Abkatiat Ramestemis. ed. by Macny, p, uxvti. 
w Chadwick, Origin <tf the English Nation (1905), p. 172, 

“ See Anglia Sacra, ed. by Wharton, [, 594 and 403, 
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the west were consolidating. This growing entity absorbed the 
numerous tribes and units that passed under the name 1 Middle 
Angles V s until ultimately the heathen Mercian state reached the 
edge of the fen, and East Anglia was called upon to defend its sphere 
of lordship. Pcnda of Mercia savagely raided the borderland the 
peaceful activities of the East Anglian bishop in Ely were disturbed; 
and the island 4 changed entirely into a solitary place \ devoid of 
Christian churches. But the Mercian interlude was soon over;** 
East Anglia recovered its control of the Fetdand ; and towards the 
middle of the century (660) there is the terse statement of Bede : ‘ Ely 
is in the province of the East Angles, a country of about six hundred 
families, in the nature of an island, enclosed, as lias been said before, 
either with marshes or with w aters \" There is no evidence to indicate 
the limit of East Anglian power ; that it reached as far north as Boston 
is certain. 1 * 

Bede” writing a little later declares that Peterborough was ‘in the 
country of the Girvii' The Girvii \ wrote the Ely Chronicler” 

4 are all the southern Angles that inhabit the great marsh in which the 
island of Ely is situated \ Here, it must lie admitted that he wrote a 
long rime after the event. The trustworthiness of his statement is 
difficult 10 assess . At any rate the Girvii form one of the units mentioned 
in the Tribal Hid age, The fen included other of these units ; in addition 
to the North and South Gyrwa, there were the Spalda and possibly the 
Sweordora and the Wigesta. The extent and relative position of these 
peoples are not all dear, 1 * but at any rate there is sufficient testimony to 
show that their status, in relation to the kingdoms on either side, was a 
peculiar one. In die Tribal Hidage, East Anglia and the Gyrwa are 
entered as separate items. Other sources show the South Gyrwa under 

« Bede. i. t$; III, at. Saiww Chrome it, 655 and 657. 

11 Librr Etuniii, ed. hy Stewart, pp. 5.33.4^. Bede. Nt. iS. Saxon Chronicle, 654; 
Anglia Sacra, t. 594. 

» Pcnda was killed in 655. Saxtm Chronicle, 655 ; Bede, IU, 14. 

“ Bede, [v, 19. 

*• Ada Sane t a., op. cU., iU, 5. The Sasoti Chronicle for 657 declares that Mercia 
included Peterborough and ‘ these meres and liica. Shdfermere, Whittleseymere and 
all the others which lie thereabouts But some of the passages in this entry are clearly 
of a late date. 

” W, 6. 

** Lfhrr Elitnsit, p. 4. 

**S«e Note at end. 
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their own chieftain *• who had the power of disposing of his domains 
as he wished/ 1 and this political identity was paralleled by an ecclesi¬ 
astical one. The Isle of Ely was likewise peculiar; it was part of East 
Anglia, yet somehow distinct from it. Bede's phrase runs 1 in rcgione 
quae vocatur Else —translated into Saxon as 1 in paem peodlande 
Is geceged Elige ,—in the tribeland that is called Ely. In the diocesan 
organization of a later date, Ely was not included m East Anglia, yet 
its clergy normally made their profession to an East Anglian bishop.** 
Similarly in the latter half of the seventh century there is every indication 
that it was under an administration separate from that of East Anglia. 
It would seem that Ely, in the idiom of a later age, was then a border 
territory subject to and defended by one party, though exposed to the 
ravages of another i and as a border march of East Anglia it possessed 
a large amount of independence. 

Nor was the situation without other features of frontier diplomacy. 
The Gyrwan prince, Tonbert, sought the hand of the daughter of the 
East Anglian king. Ethcldreda was however much opposed to the 
proposal. But 1 vincit parentum auctomas * and, to appease the border 
chieftain, the alliance was concluded. 4 * There is even rumour that the 
island itself was the dowry that accrued to Ethcldreda, to say nothing 
of the East Anglians. We have only Thomas of Ely’s word for this ; 
and though it may not be exact, die circumstances before and after 14 
favour the idea that the marriage was a political necessity to East 
Anglia, a stroke of policy by which its western frontier was strengthened. 
When Tonbert died, Ethcldreda began in 673 to build a monastery in 
Ely and to restore the old church 4 *; and in 695, when rheElv folk desired 
stone, they * went on board ship, because the country of Efy is on every 
side encompassed with the sea or marshes, and has no large stones, 
and came to a small abandoned city, not far from the nee, which in the 
language of the English, is called Grantecater ’ 4t ; it lay on the Mercian 
shore and was probably a relic of border warfare. 

I he eighth century was, as Jar as we know, a century of peace. 


411 Bede, rv, 19. 

41 Liber Elimrii t p. 18. 

“ Venables and Wood, Dioetm •>/ Ely. Proa. Cam ft. Antiq. Soc. 1B91, p. ifii 
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Of the petty ware and raids that went on, there is no record ; the re- 
constructions of the Fleam Dyke bear a silent testimony.* 7 The only 
definite evidence shows the fens internally to be an unruly and lawless 
region, but little known in parts, and the resort of bandits and robbers. 
In the south, on the island of EIv, East Anglian influence continued 
undisturbed ; while to the north fay the Mercian sphere. Crowland 
* on middan Gyrwan fenne'** was in the land of the 1 Mediterranei 
Angll V* which was of Mercia. The century of peace, if indeed peace 
it was, was doomed to end in war. From 792** onward, the Mercian 
power was dominant; until in 823“ the East Anglian* sought the 
protection of Wessex and the day of Mercia was over. 

Henceforth the kingdom of East Anglia began to be a part of the 
larger kingdom of England. The old ties of its people were replaced 
by wider allegiances. Yet still it retained a certain measure of its old 
life. Its last king was murdered by the Danes; but though without a 
king, the region still had a separate witan, and seems to have been 
treated as one unit under a local carldorman. 11 It emerged from die 
Norman confusion as one—the earldom of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The physical circumstances of the northern fens differed con¬ 
siderably from those of the south. Ely and the other isles were replaced 
bv a monotonous expanse relieved only by the elevations of Sibsey and 
Sttckney. Despite this lack, of islands, however, the area was not devoid 
of opportunities for settlement; here the marsh was of silt and not of 
peat. But north of the Fcnland proper there exists a region which 
functioned as an island during the Saxon period. This was 1 Lindsey \ 
the ' eye ' or island of the Lindisse, and it played a part between 
Northumbria and Mercia similar to the role of Ely in the south. The 
same two features emerged : continual fluctuation between the neigh¬ 
bouring powers on the one hand, and on the other hand the maintenance 
of a certain amount of unity and autonomy. 

During the Saxon period Lindsey was physiographlcaUy all but 
an island. To the cast was the sea; to the north lay the Humber 


^ Foi, p. 294+ 

“ Hyde Register, ed, by Birch. 83. 

*• Fdis, Gutkloc (Birch). p. 17. 
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marshes where (he waters of the Don, the Ouse and the Aire mingled 
in a waste of fen. On the south, fenbnd continued on either side of the 
Witham right up to Lincoln, To the west there were the marshes of 
Ancholme and Axhoime. The position of the Isle of Axhotmc made 
it more easily accessible from Lindsey than from the north, and its 
inclusion within the shire of Lincoln, necessitating a curve in the county 
boundary, is the expression of this fact. Along the west only, for "a 
short stretch of eleven miles, was Lindsey attached to the mainland - 
But even this isthmus was a land of sand and heath and it remained 
unreclaimed until late in the eighteenth century. The main geo¬ 
graphical fact about Lindsey was its isolation. 

Only recently was it realized that Lindsey, consistent with this 
isolation, emerged from the confusion of the Saxon invasions with its 
own line of kings. Professor Stenton, 1 * after correlating various 
evidence, declares the fact as certain. There is evidence too of a certain 
amount of intercourse between the Britons of Lindsey and their 
conquerors, and also of a marked Celtic element among the personal 
names ot the royal house. There may therefore be genuine historical 
significance in many references contained in the * Lay of Havelok 
The glee man’s lay is recorded by Skcat 6 * as * the general result of 
various narratives connected with the history' of Northumbria and 
Lindsey at the dose or possibly the beginning of the sixth century *, 
and in it a British people and a British king appear at Lincoln amid 
Teutonic surroundings. There is further sufficient evidence to indicate 
that the identity of the ancient kingdom survived the extinction of its 
dynasty, and that it was recognized as such by the Danish invadere 
of the ninth century. Moreover ‘the fiscal evidence supplied by 
Domesday Book and later records suggests very strongly that Lindsey 
was regarded as distinct from Kcsteven and Holland long before the 
Norman Conquest 

J n r Iribal Hidagc, Lindsey is noted as containing ‘with 
Haethfdd land ' some seven thousand hides, that is, equal to lire East 
Saxon and South Saxon kingdoms. It played a secluded part in the 
general history* of the Heptarchy, but its position made it a regular 
prize of war hetween Northumbria and Mercia. The material available 
does not permit a complete account of the frontier oscillations, but the 


“ F. M. Stenton, in the volume of Essays presented to R. L. Pwle ion 
“ Skesit. Lay of llsvelck, p. eouv. 

** Stentoo, op. ctK, p. 147 note. 
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evidence relating to the seventh century is sufficient to enable a con¬ 
sistent picture to be built up. 

At the beginning of the century, Lindsey was included within die 
limits of the northern kingdom,** But in 633,** the region was lost to 
the Mercians. It was recovered for a lime** only to be lost again in 
643 ; recovered in 655” to be lost in 658**’ * * Then the Mercian 
king, Wulphere, founded k a monastery at the place called Ad Barue 
in the province of Lindsey which was under the control of the Mercian 
bishop at Lichfield, ' Sexwulf was bishop as well of that province 39 
of the Mercians and Midland Angles *. It was recovered for a third 
time by the Northumbrians, and the Mercian bishop was replaced by 
another ; *’ prematurely, however, for the region was lost again in 
679 .** The century of warfare closed in peace; and it is likely t hat die 
island became a semi-independent appanage of Mercia,*’ The out¬ 
standing problem in this Fluctuation is the manner in which the people 
of Lindsey accepted incorporation within a large unit. The phrase 
1 conquest of Lindsey * has been used too lightly and without appre¬ 
ciation of the existence of a local dynasty, for there 3re some indications 
symptomatic of local vitality.** Whatever the solution may be, it 
docs not seem to disagree with the idea that Lindsey, like Ely surrounded 
by marsh, became a barrier state between two more powerful kingdoms. 

Speaking of the frontier in early history. Lord Curzon" declared 
that ' sometimes it was a razed or depopulated or devasted tract of 
country ; at others a debatable strip hetween the territories of rival 
powers; or, again, a border territory subject to and defended by one 
party though exposed to the ravages of the other The Fen land 
constituted such a frontier amid the political geography of the Saxon 
period. 


*■ Saxon Chrorjik, (117, 627, Bede, 11, 16- 

* T Saxon Chrotdcte, *133. Bede, 111, 1. 

“ Bede, in, U. 

4 * Bede, III, <j. SriX'.m Chmmtlr. 642, 

*® Sown CbtaKklt, 655, 

“ Bede, 111, 24; iv. 3. 

*■ Bede, (V, 12- .Viuon Chrmtielt, 678. 

H Bede, iv, 2 1 .*Hu#n Chronkle t 675, 

" Saxtm Chromcit^ 702. 

•* Bede, ill, 11 

■■ Romanes Lectmr on ' Frontiers [ cpy, p. 26, 
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Non ok the G vrwe 

The Grove 3 arc one of the units enumerated in the Tribal Hidage, They were 
divided into North Gyrwc and South Gjtwc, Pitch containing 600 hides. Bede 3 tays 
that Peterborough was in their country, while in the llyde Register 1 it h suieJ that 
Crow [and by p on middsjv GynfflUl Ffcnne \ live evidence available concerning the 
raimt ot chi* * Gyrwan territory however is not conclusive and permits different view* 
being hdd- 

Yht links in the first identificaiion^ are as follow* ;— 

(a) Bede 4 sap that Etheklrcth daughter of the East Anglian king Anna 
married Ttmbert j prince of the South Gjrwe. 

(b 1 ) TWma* of Fly 11 declares that she received the bland of Ely as a dowry 
from her husband. 

There is a prirm fade case lo equate ihe dowry with the domain of tlie Gyrwe Iwaiu-e, 
(it Bedc T says Ely contained boo fcmliifik 
(2} Thomas of Ely* in another connexion declares, 

Gimi sum omnn australes Angli in msgna 
palude habitants in qms cat Insula de Ely, 

But Bede himself docs not suL'cest that EtheldrcLia acquired the island in this way.* 
On the contrary he stales 1 f£st autem Elge in provincia Orientalium Angfenrra \ and 
adds that she built he? monastery there because ahe was descended from that same 
province of the Ea^i Angles. U musi l*e remembered that Thomas of Ely was much 
later in time than Bede and like many another medieval chronicler not. so reliable. 

There i* a stccend iidentificaiion dependent upon a different type of evidence. 
Goodwill 1 " paints out that the 5 - Girvii 1 could not have occupied the southern bank of 
the Nenc near Ftterbormigh fur Swcordora (another Hid age unit) stiood there. We must 
of neecs*icy pbcc them between the Ncnc and the Welland, and we must place the 
northern GurvLi north of the Welland. Them area w*a not greater than one-sixth of 
the average county F . In a like manner Good all identifies Spalding 11 as the area occupied 
by the Spalda and Wkbech ste the region of the Wigestt* 


1 EkwaU on the GjttWt in Brihfott *Ur Anglin, 193a* \y ufc T 

1 rv, 6. In i ehArttr timed 957 fpirdi, Carl. Sax. 1003) ihc phrue * an nyru^sm fen* occurs 
m an cmmiera e i yu *ij ihr bound* of CttlnOtfl j*i , 

1 Regain-of Jlydtf Abbey, (rd. by Birch), p. 
l aa held : by Corbett, Eng. Jltrf. Hei?, r 39cQ. 
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FENLAND FRONTIER IN ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND 


There are other suggestions 11 but these two arc die m^in points ol view. To assess 
their relative merit, the testimony of Thomas of Ely's narrative must be balanced against 
the reliability of place-name identification. It is difficult to come to a Cottflurion: 
m fact it h nut ncressary to do so. Inhere are many pfisaible explanations* The term 
r Gyrwe r which means *fen dwellers 1 may at limes have applied to a particular 
tribe, at ether times to all the marsh-dwellers in generaL The feet tliat the Sweordora 
lived towards Peterborough is no reason why the Gyrwe should not have on occasions 
extended their influence over portion* of the FtnJand not originally their own. And it 
is possible dial Eiheldreda may have been presented with Ely by her own family just as in 
a later period the Mercian Queen ActheJawith possessed lands in Wtsscx. When 
everything is considered, it would indeed be peculiar if a complete solution were to be 
found, for in addition to the general difficulties of historical record are added the special 
difficulties of the region. The confusion in the evidence but confirms the supposition 
that in this frontier region, known to be generally unstable and wild* political limits 
changed many more times than the written record warrants. 


11 *$. Brown bill i H The Tribal Hidagc V in Eng. Hut. Rm, f Oct. ipia. 
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COLUDES BURH (plats i-n) 

Coludes burh was the name of a cliff-castle or promontory fort 
on St* Abb's Head, Berwickshire, on the coast about midway between 
Berwick-on-Tweed and Dunbar, The position is a magnificent one, 
commanding a view from the coast of Fife and Forfar in the North to 
Lmdisfamc in the South (from the Kill above). The coast here is 
indented with many small inlets ; and it is across a neck between two 
such, at a distance of a quarter of a mile west by north of the lighthouse, 
that the line of the early rampart was drawn. This consisted of a thick 
wall built of rough stones cemented together with hard mortar —a feature 
unique in my experience. Three massive blocks of masonry still 
survive, one still in its original position above die foss (see plate i), 
the others, smaller, somewhat displaced. The mortar is made of lime 
and shingle, the latter doubtless obtained from one of the sea-beaches 
250 feet below. With the exception of this neck every other side of the 
area cut off is precipitous and quite unscalable (see frontispiece, opp. 
p, 129). Within the area are remains of at least two buildings, one of 
them rectangular and about 9 by 25 paces ; and there seems to be the 
site of a third just outside the Loss at its east end, 'Hie state of the 
ground outside in the immediate vicinity suggests that it was formerly 
cultivated in patches. The scenery is magnificent, and the sea-birds, 
sea pinks and dose-bit turf add to the charm of the spot. 

Of its historv wc know only that there was a double (i.e. co-ed.) 
monastery here found by /Ebba, the half-sister of Oswiu, king of 
Northumbria (642-71); and that it was subsequently burnt down. 
The date of its destruction is given in one manuscript of the 0*£. 
Chronicle as 679, but this is regarded by Plummer as too early. 

The foundation of monasteries in abandoned forts has many 
parallels, at Ebchcstcr (by the same j'Ebba), Burgh Castle, Suffolk (by 
Fursey) and at Reculver (by Bossa). In those days there was need of 
protection, nor was the distinction between civil and religious establish¬ 
ments as marked as it became later. 

But the most interesting fact (after the mortared wall) is un¬ 
doubtedly its mention, under the name Caer Golud, in a poem in the 
Book of Yaliessin. This has hitherto escaped notice. I am assured 


/ 
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by Professor Watson that the equation of Caer GoEud and Collides 
burli is philologically a perfectly sound one, the one name being in 
fact a literal translation of the other. (The initial * C ’ is softened into 
* G ’ after the feminine noun l caer*). The statement in the poem is 
merely the formal refrain to the effect that' except seven none returned 
from Caer Golud \ What this or indeed the rest of the poem means 
I do not know, nor whether this obscurity is clue to the badness of the 
translation* or to the incoherence of the original poem, or to both. 
One fact emerges, however, and that is that Caer Golud was the scene 
of fighting and was associated with Arthur, who is mentioned in the 
preceding line. Was it Arthur who built the mortared w*all, more 
Rottumo, or did he inherit it from some Roman predecessor, or was he 
perhaps outside attempting to storm it ? 

The same poem contains several other Middle Welsh place-names 
of early (presumably dark age) sites :—Caer Sidi, Cner Pedryvait, 
Caer Vedwyd, Caer Rigor, Caer Wydyr, Devwy, Caer Vaniiwy, Caer 
Ochren. Not one of these has been identified. It does not of course 
follow because one of them is found to be in North Britain that the 
others must also be looked for there. Nevertheless this association of 
Arthur with the north strengthens certain other evidence about 
Arthur which we hope to lay before the readers of Antiquity at an 
early date. O.G.S.C. 

Historical References 

Vita Wilfrid! Episcopi, atictore Eddie Stephana, cap, xuts (Rolls Series, Historian* of 
the Church of York, cd. Jas Paint, 1S79, 1, 55}: ’. . , coenobium quod Colodses- 
burg dicitur . . . cui praeaidebat sanctissima iruUcrfttmitias nomine j'Ebbae, soror 
Oswini regis Sapicntissims \ 

Bede, Mist. Batft. cap. mi {Plummer. iSqfr, I, 2+31; *. . . monantcriurn ,£bbsc 
ibKnissac, quit eral amila [ijurrt] Ttgi* Etgfridi, (KJsitum in loco qutm Coludi 
urbetn nominate 

lb. id. Cap, xsill (Plummtr, 1896, I. 262) 1 * His temporibus monasltrium virginum quod 
Coludi tubcm engnominant, cuius ct supra me minimus, per culpam incuriae 
Hamm is absumtum cat('Hiere follows the tale of Adamian the Scot who was 
leading a life of prayer and continence there, consisting of eating and drinking 
only on Thursdays and Sundays and often preying all night. Bede then recount* 
the story of bis stn and repentance, and of how he prophesied the destruction of 
Collides burh as a divine judgment for its corruptions). 

Vita S. Cuthbcrti, Auct. Anon; * Venien* ergo [S. Cuthbertus], ut mutants est ad 
coenobium quod dicitur Coltxlea byrig, rraueuaque ibt aliquot dies . . .’ [Yen. 
Bedae op. hist. min., ed. J. Stevenson. 1841. p. 266, corrected], 

• It should be stated that the translations were not by Skene himself. The Book 
of Taliesin was done for him by the Rev. Robert Williams of Rhydycroesau (f^.b. i, 17). 
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Vita $, Cudbercti. juct. Yen- Beck : ' Eiat sanctiisonialis ftmina cl rnuttcr andSlarum 
Christi, nomine ^iibe, regen* Trainasierium, quod a turn ett in loco quem Caludi 
urbem nimtupaiit ’ fib. id, pp. 63 . 69]. 

Anelo-Saxcm Chronicle, a, s, 679: * Cdudes burh for bam mid godcundum fyie (cclico 
' tgni. F.) 1 : Collides burh was burnt with divine fire. (Copied from Beds). 

Liber EKeiuU, p, 3S : 1 Co 1 debunch« Kevti, quod latine caput Coidebum Jicitur 
Capgrave J, 303-4: 1 moutem CoJudj, id est Cojdingham 

Boot of Taliesin. ixs.: ' Nomyn seith ny dyrreith 0 gaer goiud ’ (except seven nene 
returned from Caer Golud). W. F. Skene, Fou* Artciml Books of Walts. 186S, 1, 
165, it, tSi, 

AN OLD CORNISH PLOUGH (plat* iii) 

We are indebted to the Western Morning News (Plymouth), for 
the illustration of a primitive type of plough in use on the farm occupied 
by Mr j, SerpeU, of Cleevc Farm, St. Ive*, Cornwall, where the 
photograph was taken. The age of the implement is not known but 
it is believed to have last been used at the time, now many decades 
past, when oxen were used for ploughing. 

Mr R. D, Greenaway writes :— 

* It may be compared with the old Breton plough now in the Pitt- 
Rivera Museum (illustrated in Antiquity, 1927, 1, 270), to which it 
bears a close resemblance and is equally entitled to be considered as an 
adaptation of the “caschrom ", The share is missing, and there appears 
to be no trace remaining of a coulter. Unfortunately I have not been 
able to examine the plough myself or to obtain any further information 
about it from its owner, so that it is perhaps premature to state that it 
never possessed a coulter, but it is difficult to see from the photograph 
how this could have been attached, if it did exist, ff the absence of 
the coulter is an original feature the plough represents a survival of a 
type even more primitive than that represented by the Breton one. 

It will be noted that with the exception of the iron plate at the 
junction of handle and share-beam (which I am inclined to believe 
does not form part of the original implement but represents a later 
repair) the whole implement is made of wood, and wooden pegs have 
been used to fasten its components together. The traction-beam has 
no attachment at its distal end for yoking up (the extreme distal end 
is “off the picture" but in another photograph from the same source 
it is shown)*. 


* Sl ive, 4 miles Mg of Liikwrti in east Cornwall {36 sn) and must pelt be con¬ 
fused with St. 1 ™ in Penwiih in wet Cornwall. 
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TWO FRAGMENTS (plates iv-v) 

Cairo of the Caliphs rose from the ruins of other cities ; its stones 
are full of ancient inscriptions, too numerous to be heeded by the 
antiquary, unless they contain a royal name. Inside the north wall of 
the medieval city, between the Gate of Conquests (Bab-el-Futuh) and 
the Gate of Victory (Bab-el-Nasr) there is a hitherto unrecorded 
cartouche of Ramescs II (1292-25) in limestone, about 2 ft. by 1 ft, 
(plate iv). It is on the wall of an unlit tunnel that runs along the 
rampart over a solid foundation and that was designed to protect the 
garrison from arrows and missiles ; overhead arc the battlements, 
crenelated not only on the outer side but also toward the city, to overawe 
a turbulent populace. It would he difficult to fbc the date of the tunnel. 
The solid base is formed by the north wall of the Hakim Mosque erected 
outside the old town shortly before the year 1000. When the fortified 
area of Cairo was enlarged in 10S7 by the Vizier Badr-el-Gimali, the 
wait was incorporated in the defences between the two new gates. 
Improvements were made by Saladin a hundred years later; after an 
earthquake in 1303 it was again repaired, and finally Napoleon rescued 
it from a state of ruin in 1799 and added turrets. Presumably the tunnel 
was made by El Gimali or perhaps by Saladin. As to the origin of the 
fragment, there can be no doubt that it came from the ruined town and 
temple of Heliopolis, five mils away on the edge of the desert. This 
was so extensively utilized as a quarry by the Cairenes that nothing 
remains of it today but the obelisk and a few bulky blocks of granite, 
too hard to cut up and too large for the mason to transport. Several 
of these bear the name of Rameses 11 and he is known to have added to 
the temple. The photo was of course taken with the flash on the left, 
showing the symbols incised in the stone. If the plate is placed in a 
light from die right, by an optical illusion they appear in relief. 

Since the appearance of the note on Babylon of Egypt (Antiquity, 
1930, tv, 483-6}, further excavation of the rubbish inside Trajan's 
Water-Gate at Old Cairo has brought to light a fine black granite 
sarcophagus, broken at the foot and without cover (plate v), now 
removed to the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities. It is that of a high 
court-official and priest. The sarcophagus must have been brought 
by water from a tomb in Upper Egypt to the place in which it was found 
at some time during the Christian or the Moslem era. It is difficult to 
understand why, in those days before collectors, so much trouble should 
have been taken ; perhaps it was intended for a public water-trough, 
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broken in unloading from a boat at the gate and thrown aside. There 
is another well-authenticated case of such a sarcophagus, that of 
a lady of the xxvith Dynasty, which was used as a drinking-trough in 
the QaJaat-el-Kabsh or Castle of the Ram in medieval Cairo. It was 
named 1 Hod-el-Marasim \ Basin of Signs, owing to the hieroglyphics 
on it, and imbued with magic qualities, In the 17th century its water 
was believed to restore health to the sick by virtue of its graphic spells 
and ill the 18th century it was reputed to turn everything immersed in 
it into gold. This latter sarcophagus is in the British Museum. 

E. H. Sawyer. 

NEOLITHIC HOUSES, DENMARK (plates vi^viii) 

It was the good fortune of the writer to visit during the 1933 
season the excavations at Troldebjerg, near Rudkobjng, Langdands 
Island, Denmark, being carried out by Herr j . Win ther. In Antiquity, 
September 1933, p- 379, Herr Winder's account of the late passage- 
grave time settlement site of Linde, to which he devoted many years of 
excavation, was reviewed. So far Herr Win!her has carried out two 
seasons’ work at Troldebjcrg and has not yet by any means completed 
the excavation, but through his courtesy in supplying photographs and 
allow ing their reproduction we are able to give readers of ANTIQUITY the 
advance information which the importance of the excavations demands. 
The Tnoldebjcig site dates from the first half of the passage-grave 
period. Now it is a commonplace that the vast bulk, of the archaeological 
material from this period represents lire grave furniture of the time. 
At Troldebjerg, however, on the lower slopes of a moraine and border¬ 
ing a peat-bog* we have the remains of an extensive village of farm¬ 
steads. rich in archaeological material of tills period. It has been 
possible to recover the house-plans owing to the use of stones for 
packing post-holes and supporting walls. The houses (plate vi) so 
Far excavated are of rectangular form. They appear to have had one 
main wall only, the other side pro bah ly sloping down pent-wise from 
the apex of the roof, which was supported by a central row of posts 
as illustrated in the model reconstructed on the site bv Herr Winther. 
(plate vii). The main side-walls survive as grooves ftanked on either 
side by stones, while the central rows of roof-supports are indicated by 


1 Sections have been cut into the hog to order to rdate the occupational scatter 
from the site to the peat, and so obtain a correlation with the local forest history. 
Cf. Antiqtvme t Journal, 1533, *66, 
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series of beautiful stone-packed post-holes one of which is illustrated 
(plate vm), 

A certain amount of burnt clay, showing wattle impressions, was 
found along the line of the main walls. Herr Winther is of the opinion 
that the houses occur in pairs, each pair consisting of a dwelling-house 
and a cattle-byre. This is supported by the fact that whereas die former 
yield archaeological remains in great abundance, the latter are almost 
sterile. The culture layer is extremely rich and has yielded first and 
foremost great quantities of megalithic pottery and day ladles. The 
stone types include the perforated douhle-hludcd stone axe, transverse 
flint arrow-heads, numerous thin-butted and a very few thick-butted 
flint axes, numerous scrapers, and an interesting flake-implement, 
showing about one centimetre of primary flake edge isolated on either 
flank by secondary flaking from the bulbar flake surface.* This flint 
type occurs in some hundreds at Troldehjerg and may prove to be a 
valuable dating fossil. In conclusion one may express the hope that 
Herr Winther will give us his results in another volume as well illus¬ 
trated as his Iasi. J. G. D. Clark. 

HISTORY FILMS 

In order to enable the student to watch various happenings un¬ 
folding themselves simultaneously and continuously in various places 
it is proposed to make use of the cinematograph ; this being the only 
means by which a continuity of happenings can be portrayed. 

Such a film must, of course, be in diagrammatic form. Its 
permanent element would be a map ; and the passage of tune would 
be indicated by a speedometer in one corner which would tick off the 
passing decades or centuries. Events would be shown dtagrammatic- 
alty by variations of colour and shading which the lecturer would 
explain beforehand ; occasionally also by one or two printed words 
appearing for a few moments on some pan of the map ; while here and 
there some pictorial or lighting effect might be contrived to make an 
important event more easily memorable. 

Printing would probably be most strikingly visible if the letters 
were of bright white on a rectangle of black, and the picture on the 
screen ought probably to be quite 12 feet wide for details to be intel¬ 
ligible and words legible without making them cover unduly large 
pieces of the map. 

1 Captions 1 shown above or below the film (or both} would deal 

* See Aniiquarits Journal, 1934, xiv. p, 53. 
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with subjects which it would be difficult to indicate diagramimtically. 
But these would be more for the benefit of the lecturer, helping him to 
keep his comments in time with the film, than for the students who 
would be fully occupied watching the map and listening. 

The lecturer would, of course, be able to stop the film for as long 
and as often as he wished, and he could repeat any part of it at will. 
When dealing with any given situation he would be able to show' it 
not only in relation to other contemporary situations, but also in tire 
actual process of being developed or of being resolved. The film 
would in fact be a moving or movable map. It would supplement die 
ordinary static maps and constitute part of the usual furniture of the 
history lecture-room. 

Of course, it would only be by seeing the film repeatedly—watching 
now one part of it, now another—that a student would become suffici¬ 
ently familiar with it to visualize It and to remember it as a whole. But 
in proportion as this was accomplished it would be possible to grasp 
the connexions and interactions of different streams of events and to 
trace cause and effect over lone periods of time. 

All sorts of subjects could be dealt with in this manner—vast 
generalizations like the history of life on this planet, or long periods of 
human history ; such things as the spread ol religions or the progress 
of exploration ; or even campaigns and battles. 

The following is a rough indication of the sort of thing that might 
be done:— 

Let us imagine a film intended to give a general idea of the happen¬ 
ings in Europe from the coming of Homo Sapiens till the dawn of 
agriculture (following Peake and Fieure), 

The map would show Europe, North Africa and the Near East ; 
and the speedometer would indicate the passage of centuries in pretty 
quick succession. We should w r atch the coast line changing all the time. 
The blue ice caps w'ould diminish and the khaki coloured tundra 
become gradually a little greener. On this background movements 
of population would be shown by the progression of little black dots, 
and the name of the culture with which the people in question are 
identified w'ould be displayed for a few moments on that part of the 
map where the movement is taking place. (On this same label might 
be displayed a picture of a typical implement or painting, for as these 
black rectangular labels would only appear for a few* moments, they 
might well be of considerable size—quite 18 inches square—thus 
ensuring that their contents would be quickly grasped). 
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We should thus see Homo Sapiens crossing the land-bridges and 
moving up Spain and Italy. Neanderthalcrs, indicated perhaps by a 
few tiny crosses, would fade out. Animals typical of the period might 
be shown in black outline on the map, that of the reindeer being left 
after the others had faded out in order to mark its predominance. We 
should watch the spread of the Alpine race and the arrival of the 
Solutreaas. Aurignacians would trickle southwards over the Pyrenees 
and return later with Magdalcnian culture. Meanwhile we should see 
the pine forests (indicated by little patches of darker green) spreading 
northwestwards over Europe. The mammoth would appear in out¬ 
line and perhaps other Arctic fauna typical of Magdafenian times. 
These would fade out as the oak—in paler green—supplanted the pine, 
and the outlined reindeer would trot northwards up the map, the 
red^deer becoming gradually visible in his place. While this goes on 
successive phases of Capsian and Magdalcnian culture would be 
indicated. Meanwhile, too, the Sahara will have been getting yellower 
as desert conditions intensified and we should be noticing the conse¬ 
quent dispersal and mingling of populations and fresh cultures and 
racial types being evolved. Towards the end of this film as the oak 
forests are seen growing denser, the light might grow dim over Europe 
to indicate the restricted life of the food collectors, and become brighter 
here and there in the East to show the dawn of agriculture and settled 
civilization. 

All this time the lecturer will, of course, have been explaining and 
amplifying what has been shown on the screen—eititer dealing with 
everything, or, more probably, with one aspect of what has been shown 
(coast line, climate, fauna or flora, cultures or racial types, etc,). 

A film dealing with the next few millennia would perhaps be a 
more typical example to take. In this case the speedometer would 
move more slowly and it would be unnecessary to consider flora and 
fauna (except perhaps to note the domestication of animals). Un¬ 
civilized populations would still be shown as a speckle of black dots, 
but colours would be used to indicate and distinguish between different 
civilizations. Highly civilized communities might be shown in light 
col pure-—pink, blue and yellow—varying in intensity and area as these 
civilizations waxed and waned. More lowly civilized communities 
might be indicated with dull coloured dots, and nomadic populations 
with dots of grey which would assume the colour of any civilized 
community they temporarily dispossessed. The student would, there¬ 
fore, find himself looking at a Europe thinly speckled with black and 
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even with an unfamiliar coast line in the neighbourhood of the North 
Sea long after colour had begun to appear in the East. He would 
watch not only the changing colour pattern there, but he would see 
veins of colour extending westwards us trade routes were developed 
and cultures diffused. On the other hand at the back of beyond he 
would notice black dots bumping into each other and starting dis¬ 
placements of population, the repercussions of which he would be able 
to follow through the centuries to their ultimate denouements. 

By this sort of means any episodes which had hitherto been rather 
vaguely connected with things in general, would !>e clearly seen to take 
their places in the march of events. Series of happenings which even 
outlines of history are obliged to treat in separate chapters would now 1 
be seen going on concurrently, reacting on each other and foreshadow¬ 
ing future reactions. 

Films dealing with recent periods for which the historical material 
is more abundant might be put through at a somewhat slower * tempo \ 
but they would have to be reduced to the same simplifications a$ the 
others. They would no doubt lie more difficult to deal with but one can 
imagine a good film dealing with the impact of East and West—succes¬ 
sive invasions of nomadic peoples, Mongols, Tartars, Turks, etc., which 
oouM be extended to the present day. 

Such films ought to present a bird’s eye view with greater clarity 
than can easily be obtained by reading chapter after chapter or book 
after book. For instead of following first one thread and then another, 
harking backwards and forwards in time and wandering from place to 
place, we should be watching the whole pattern of events (in simplified 
outline, of course), unfolding itself as it actually did through the years. 
Events d^grammatically expressed would be actually seen happening in 
their true relation to each other both as regards place and time, 

Alan Beeton. 

CURRENCY-BARS 

Most readers of the entertaining controversy about * currency-bars * 
in Antiquity (March and June, 1933) will probably agree with Mr 
Reginald Smith, and accept the reading tuleis in Caesar, B.G. v. 12, 
I gather that Mr Hulme proposes to read here 1 utuntur ant sere aut 
numrno aureo aut amt I is aut aiiis ferreis ’ (March, p. 68, tine 18). Is 
not this taking too great a liberty with the text, corrupt though it 
is ? There is less Ms evidence for artulis than tor tateis. and no authority 
for including both anulis and aiiis. Mr Hulme s objection that taka 
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means a wooden bar is, 1 think, sufficiently removed by Mr Reginald 
Smith’s remark on the qualifying adjective ferrets; and add that 
Vitruvius uses taka of beams which are very unlike the ordinary 
meaning of the word reinforcing beams in walls. i. 5 ; bridge 
foundation-piles, v). It is curious that neither of the disputants refer# 
to the currency-bars from Way land’s Smithy, Berks, which Mr Hulme 
figures on p. 61, and which Mr Reginald Smith, himself if I remember 
aright, discovered in 1919 [Berks. Arch. Jotirn., xxxn, 79, xxxm, 22b., 
reprinted from Antiquaries Jcntrtt, 1911, I, 183-98). These have no 
resemblance to swords in any stage of manufacture ; and a ’currency 
tradition * is attached to the site. Everyone knows the legend of the 
invisible smith, which, together with the objects themselves, affords 
evidence definitely in favour of the * currency-bars ’ theory. 

" G, W. B. Huntingpord, 


TERRACES IN KENYA 

Since my paper in Antiquity, June 1933, was written, some 
terraces have been found at Tam bach, about 20 miles east of Eldoret 
(lat, 0° 36' N, long. 35 32' K), for a short account of which I am indebted 
to the kindness of Mr S. F. Deck, Provincial Commissioner, Nzoia. 
Two sets of terraces have been found, separated by a strip of level 
ground :— 

1. The upper terraces, which lie at the foot of a precipice 800 feet 
high, have a natural slope of about 40°, The terracing averages 
4 feet wide, with steps about i ft. 6 ins. high. 

2. The lower set is less steep, the slope having an angle of about 
25®. The terraces are 10 feet to 30 feet wide. 

In both sets there are stone enclosures : a group in the lower set 
consists of 4 enclosures joined together ; diameters, 13, iy, 19, and 31 
feet. The largest is joined to the others by a walled passage. 

G. W- B. Huntingfobd. 

DOMESDAY WOODLAND IN EAST ANGLIA 

The outcome of the Gloucester Gemot at the end of 1085 was the 
sending out of officials to collect from each shire, hundred, and vill, 
the information now preserved in the two manuscript volumes which, 
within a century of their compilation, had become known as the Domes¬ 
day Book. The larger of the two volumes deals with the greater part 
of England, the smaller deals only with tire counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
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and Essex, Although so important in matters legal and economic, its 
contribution to a reconstruction of the contemporary geography has 
not yet been fully extracted. And in this connexion East Anglia is 
particularly fortunate because the details contained in the Little 
Domesday * are much fuller than those given in the larger volume. 

Three general points have to be noted about these details : 

(1) The plan adopted by those who compiled the present books 
from the original returns is only in pan geographical ; while each 
county is dealt with separately, within each county the information is 
arranged not on the basts of hundreds and vills, but under the headings 
of the tenants in chief. For the most part the possessions of these 
tenants were scattered about in various hundreds, and therefore the 
information relating to each vill has to be assembled from several 
different pages, 

(2) 1 One great purpose \ wrote Maitland, ‘ seems to mould both 
its form and its substance ; it is a geld book primarily intended for 
assessment purposes. Naturally this lias some bearing upon its contents. 
Topographical information is thus nothing more than a by-product, 
and in many ways it is very meagre and full of surprising lapses. Indeed „ 
when an item is recorded for any vill, we cannot always assume that it 
was geographically within the boundaries of that vtll; all w e can say is 
that the vill was responsible for this particular set of profits, In the 
case of sheep and swine there was a good deal of intercommoning; 
but, for instance, where there was a group of adjacent villages all 
responsible for wood-profits, we may safely conclude that it was a 
wooded district. 

(3) Most of the entries state what die land was worth at the death 
of Edward the Confessor in 1066, what it was worth when its present 
owner received it, and its value when the returns were compiled. For 
each was given the number of villeins, cottars and other workers, the 
number of ploughlands and oxen, the assessment to the geld, and 
particulars about churches, mills and fisheries, together with other 
miscellaneous information. Among the tatter come the details about 
wood. 

This information about woodland was given in a variety of ways. 
Very frequent was the formula' there is a wood x leagues by Y leagues T ; 
sometimes the extent was given in the form of acres, or hides, or hedges— 
all ways which make cartographic representation difficult. But in many 
counties the usual formula was ' there is pannage for x swine for pigs 
constituted an important element in medieval economy and they fed 
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in the woodland. This tatter was the normal wood-entry in the 1 Little 
Domesday *; any other reference was so very rare as to be unimportant. 
The only*considerable exception was the Norfolk hundred of Clacklose 
whose wood-entries were given in terms of acres. Stonham Aspall in 
Suffolk too had i£ acres of woodland and 28 acres ‘part woodland*. 
How accurate were these figures ? In the case of the larger entries, a 
thousand or several hundred swine, the round numbers would seem to 
be estimates rather than actual numbers; hut on the other hand there 
are many instances of more detailed figures terminating in odd or even 
numbers; and occasionally the record can be particularly precise, as in 
the case of ‘ Strinchom , (Itteringham), in Norfolk, where there were two 
sokemen who had ' wood for t8 pigs and two thirds of another . . . 
On the accompanying map the numbers So swine and 500 swine have been 
chosen as index figures to show moderate and large amounts of wood 
respectively. This woodland is seen to be concentrated in three well 
denned areas, one in Norfolk, one in Suffolk, and the other to the south, 
where the dense woodland of Essex was situated. These w ere, generally 
speaking, die areas where there were fewest sheep. The map was 
compiled in the Department of Geography at Cambridge. 

The distribution of clay is frequently taken as a key to the distribution 
of woodland ; but in East Anglia, while the two distributions overlap 
to a considerable extent, they do not overlap sufficiently to justify such 
a generalization. Some areas of boulder-clay have little or no wood ; 
dus may have been the result of clearing. But there are large stretches of 
woodland in non-clay areas, and it is evident that a certain caution is 
necessary in making deductions. Apropos of the distribution of Anglo- 
Saxon cemeteries, for instance, it has been said that the forest of Norfolk 
was less dense than that of Suffolk. The map gives no indication of this. 
In the south, however, the great woodland of Essex corresponded 
closely to the exposure of the heavy London Clay, It has to be re¬ 
membered that the state of affairs shown by the map only represents a 

E hase in the story of East Anglian deforestation. Clearings in pre- 
istoric as in later times were no doubt frequent. In the latter half of 
the eleventh century, how'ever, die jar of conquest made such changes 
rapid. Here are some examples of the clearing that took place in the 
years immediately preceding the Inquest: 

1066 1086 

Norfolk : Cawston 1500 swine 1000 swine 

Baxton 1000 ,, 200 „ 

Woodrising 200 ,, 166 „ 
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Suffolk : 

Homers fie Id 

600 swine 

200 

swine 


Lciston 

5 <*> t. 

200 

f# 


Coddenliam 

180 „ 

H3 

if 

Essex : 

Coggeshall 

600 „ 

500 

11 


Clave ri ng 

800 

600 

it 


Great D unmow 

4 °° » 

350 

11 


The numerous medieval assarts continue the story, and the fragments 
of woodland marked on the earliest English county map, some time 
after the dose of the Middle Ages, register a further stage m the process. 

H. C. Darby. 

A FLINT-MINER’S DWELLING AND A BRONZE AGE FARM 
IN SUSSEX (plates ix—xi) 

Excavations carried out during the summer of 1933 by the Worthing 
Archaeological Society on New Bam Down, a spur of Harrow Hill, 
near Worthing, have yielded some striking new evidence bearing on the 
subjects of two recent papers in Antiquity.* 

(1) A neolithic dwelling-pit with a small annexe was the first 
surprise, for it was stumbled on quite unexpectedly. A fair quantity 
of Windmill Hill pottery, including the greater part of a hemispherical 
bowl, since restored, indicates the culture of its occupants, and most 
probably also that of the neighbouring Hint-mines on Harrow Hill, 
a little more than half a mile away. Among the few rough Hint tools 
found in the pit were two celts, one polished and one unground, but 
both damaged by fire. Both have clearly been made from mined Hint, 
and the unground specimen has been executed in the characteristic 
technique of the flint-mines. There is therefore a very strong inference 
that the neighbouring Harrow’ Hill mines are to be ascribed to the 
Windmill Hill phase of the neolithic, and not {as has been claimed for 
the Blackpatch mines, a mile 3way) to the Beaker period. It is pleasant 
10 conceive of this pit as representing the semi-basement abode of a 
capitalist of the mining industry of his time, living at a respectable 
distance from the works. 

(a) The main objective of the excavation was to investigate a 
group of earthworks which have turned out to be nothing less than a 
farm of the late Bronze Age Deverei-Rimbury culture, complete with 


* Graham? Clark and Stuart Pi port, 'The Age of the British Flint-Mines', 
Antiquity, 1933, Vll. 166 ; E, Cecil Curwcn, 1 Ancient Cultivation* \ Antiquity, 

193a. w. 3 % 
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farm-yard, round huts, another oval enclosure (probably a fold), 2Cco 
feet of contemporary road, and several acres of lynchets conforming 
to the same system—the whole being unobscured by any later occupa¬ 
tion. In every particular—in its situation and in the size and shape 
of the fields—the farm is a characteristic example of the so-called 
Celtic field-system, which flourished throughout the Iron Age and 
Roman periods. We are thus able to recognize for the first time with 
certainty (what had been little more than hinted at before) that the 
beginnings of the Celtic field-system in Britain go back as far as the 
late Bronze Age, thus linking that period culturally with the Early Iron 
Age, rather than with the middle Bronze Age. The full report on this 
work is to appear In the Sussex Archaeological Collections, lxxv, this 
summer. 

Another agricultural settlement, suspected to be of the Bronze 
Age, is to be examined by the Brighton and Hove Archaeological Club 
on Ptumpton Plain, near Brighton, during August. E. Cecil Cur wen. 

THE MILE DITCHES AT ROYSTON (plates ai-sxn) 

These ditches are not marked on the Ordnance Maps, and are 
perhaps the least known of all the East Anglian * dykes \ They were 
first noticed by Beldam in 1868 (Arch- Journ. xxv, 37) ; and there was 
little to add to his account when Dr Fox wrote fits hook in 1923 
{Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, 137), They are situated 
miles west of Roys ton in Hertfordshire, and run from the chalk escarp¬ 
ment (called here Thcrfidd Heath) to Wellhead Springs at Bassing- 
boum. ii miles to the north (Herts. 4 NT; Camba. 58 sw). At the 
foot of the slope runs the modem highroad from Royston to Baldock, 
following the line of the old leknidd Way, 

Last January J went to Royston to investigate the Mile Ditches. 
All that was then known was that they were ' visible only for a few 
hundred yards rm the heath, from the leknidd Way southward 1 (Fox), 
North of the leknidd Way Bddam, writing nearly 70 years ago, said 
* they have wholly disappeared among the modem enclosures, but they 
are well remembered, and my neighbour, the late Dr Webb. Master 
of Clare Hall, accurately described their course to me . . . 1 I had no 
difficulty in finding the ditches on the heath ; they begin 70 yards to 
the east of the tumulus. The westernmost is banked on both sides, 
the middle one has a hank on the east, and the eastern is not well enough 
preserved to say on which side the bank was. But not only could I see 
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the ditches on die grass heath, hut, from the hill I saw three parallel 
black bands continuing their line across the arable land fifty feet below 
me t So plain were these hands of darker soil that I was actually able 
to measure their width by pacing (overall width, 21 paces ; western 
band 34 paces, middle and eastern band, z\ paces each), i could 
follow them lor some distance until they finally faded out in the stubble,* 

Here was an abviotis case for air-photography, and 1 wrote that 
evening to Major G. W. G. Allen, asking him to have a shot at them. 
This he did on 11 January, and the result appears on PLATE XU. The 
three parallel bands are seen with startling clearness crossing first the 
railway a nd dien the modem road (Icknidd Wav), Their course is 
broken by a broad dark band ifi paces wide, running parallel to the 
road, arid nearer to it than to the railway, (This probabtv represents a 
silted-up hollow track of the Icknidd Way, formed by the traffic 
crossing a low knoll.) The three marks can be followed with the eye 
until they meet three faint marks on the slope. It was in order to obtain 
a better photograph of these latter perfect portions that Major Allen 
Hew there again on 17 March, when he took the photograph reproduced 
on plate XI ir. His second photograph succeeded in achieving this, 
but lo, the three parallel bands have completely vanished ! Presumably 
they were obliterated by a slight fall of rain which darkened the soil 
and thereby destroyed the contrast. It is practically certain that the 
field between mad and railway had not been reploughed in the interval 
between the taking of the two photographs ; when 1 passed it in the 
train on at April I observed young corn just beginning to sprout. 

The two photographs are an excellent proof of the necessity of 
seizing the right time to photograph a site. They show, too, what mere 
soil, unaided by crops, is capable of revealing. It should also be 
pointed out that, although the best view naturally Is that taken from an 
aeroplane, the air-photo shows nothing that was not visible to a ground 
observer. The black bands in the field were indeed so sharply defined 
that I was able to measure their width (given above). There is no 
magic in the air-view or camera; it is merely the angle of sight thereby 
obtained that enables discoveries to be made, as I have often pointed 
out. 

Beldam had excavations conducted to determine the relative age of 
the Icknidd Way and the Mile Ditches, as a result of which it was 

* Air-photographa show them continuing u mile beyond die railway, to a point 
cut of Limlow Hill (OJ. air-photo, no. 374). 
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‘ ascertained that the ditches terminate on either side of live road, 
leaving a space of solid chalk of about 16 ot t8 feet in width, over which 
the ancient road undoubtedly passed, and proving therefore the priority 
of the road to the ditches *" Now this statement is unsatisfactory in 
many ways. It compels one to accept the authority of an observer of 
the pre-scientific period, unsupported by any sectional drawing, plan, 
or even detailed description. It was made at a date when antiquaries 
more often saw what they wished to see. It assumes that the ancient 
Icknield Way was confined to the narrow width of the modem road ; 
this is most improbable and is contradicted by the evidence of these 
photographs, showing parallel tracks beyond the roadway and silted-up 
hollow tracks on the other (near) side ot it. In open country, as here, 
the prehistoric downland tracks were unconfined, and remained so 
down to modem times. 

It will be noticed however that the ditches spread out when they 
reach the brow of the escarpment. Now it seems possible that the 
easternmost may have continued along the escarpment; for amongst 
the tumuli further east are two detached portions of ditch, with bank 
on north or lower side, and an overall width of 7 paces. These frag¬ 
ments are of the same type as the Grim’s ditch on the escarpment of 
the Berkshire Downs, This, and others like it elsewhere, should be 
prehistoric or Romano-British, if superficial appearance 3nd measure¬ 
ments may be trusted. Further, liie westernmost Mile Ditch is a 
bi vallate, and such are generally regarded as not later than the Romano- 
British period. 

The many other interesting Features of the Royston country must 
be reserved for description on another occasion. O.G.S.C, 

DYKE NEAR BEXLEY, KENT 

The boundaries of a grant of land at Bexley.* dated A.D. 814, 
contain a reference to a * facstendtcThis can lie identified iis an 
earthwork half a mile east of the river Cray, in Joydens Wood. * 1 

1 Cat tubrium Saxamcum, j, 346 . Grant by Cocnuutf, king of the Mercians, to 
Uulfrcd. archbishop of Canterbury, of land at Bexley, on the river Cray, co Kent. 
A D. 814. 

The text u taken from a nearly contemporary copy of the charter, 

1 A plan of the earthworks in tins wood accompanies the paper on * Dencholes and 
Other Caves with Vertical Fntraices*, by F. C. j. SputtdJ, in Anh, Jourv xiXYm. pi-1, 
p. 405- 

The dyke U shown on the plan, but is not mentioned in the text. 
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The ancient boundaries follow the modem parish boundary. The 
relevant section h as follows :— 

1 /Ercst up of cragean on futan rithe' (First up from the 
Cray to the foul brook). 

The ‘ foul brook 1 is a small stream which runs almost straight from 
Stan key Wood towards Crayford railway station. 

‘amifang rithe oth thonc faestendie' (along the brook to the 
strong dyke). 

The parish boundary follows the dyke from Dartford Lane as far as 
the footpath through the wood. 

* andlang dices oth thset gebyhtc' (along the dyke to the bend). 
The bend is the point on the footpath at which the pariah boundary 
leaves the dyke, which here turns sharply through a right angle towards 
the south. 

4 of tham gebyhtc andlang hagan oth cyninges healh ’ (from 
the bend along the hedge to king's hollow). 

Cyninges healh must have been somewhere near Cavey’s Spring. 

‘ thaium andlang hagan ut on cragean . . , 4 (thence along 
the hedge out onto the Cray). 

The general direction of the dyke is from north to south, with the 
ditch on the west, towards London. The subsoil is Thanet Sand 
north of the footpath, Woolwich beds on the higher ground to the 
south. North of the path, the character of the dyke has been much 
altered by cultivation, even in those parts which arc now woodland, 
but to the south the ground seems mostly undisturbed. 

North of Tile Kiln Lane, the dyke lies on the east side of a shallow 
valley which falls towards the north. Profile F is typical of this section, 
but the steep natural slope, on which the dvke ends, dies out a short 
distance south of Dartford Lane, At Tile Kiln Lane, the dyke turns 
west to cross the valley. Between the lane and the wood, cultivation 
has destroyed the dyke, but the line is continued by a lynchet facing 
cast, just below the" brow of the hill on the west side of the valley. 
On entering the wood, the dyke curves sharply through a right angle 
(profile e), and runs west for 6oo feet, the footpath following the top 
of the bank. At a fallen-in dene hole on the north of the path, the dyke 
turns at right angles towards the south. This is the bend ' of the 
charter boundaries. 

South of die footpath, the dyke is fairly uniform in character. 
From 500 feet to 1100 feet from the path is a very well preserved 
section. (Profile d.) 
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Between the path ant! the valley, the ground slopes slightly to the 
west. South of the valley, the dyke runs for 1500 feet just below the 
brow of the hill, facing uphill. A cart-track follows the ditch for noo 
feet. 

There are three breaks in the continuity of this part of the earth¬ 
work. For ioo feet south of the footpath there is no trace. The dyke 
seems to have been destroyed here by cultivation. On the south side 
of the valley, about 1500 feet south of the footpath, the dyke vanishes for 
a distance of 700 feet. There arc traces of ancient cultivation here, 
but there is nothing to indicate whether the dyke ever existed. The 
third break is 700 feet from the southern end of the dyke. It is zoo 
feet long, where the line crosses a patch of marshy ground. It seems 
to be original. 

fn addition to these breaks, there are two narrow gaps, both 
apparently contemporary with the earthwork. One, 200 feet south of 
the footpath, lies on the line of a hollow way running east and west, 
and is approached by a causeway crossing the ditch, ft is about 10 feet 
wide. The oilier, 1200 feet from the southern end of the dyke, carries 
the surface drainage into the head of the valley. It is 50 feet wide, and 
4 feet deep from the top of the dyke. 

The dyke seems to have continued to the south of the wood, 
but the ground has been cultivated for many years. 

There is no evidence as to the relation of the dyke to the rectangular 
earthwork 1 on the east, or to the numerous den tholes in the wood. 

The dyke is of a post-Roman type, and is shown by the charter 
to be earlier than the 91I1 century, It may perhaps be connected with 
the battle of Crecganford, a.d. 457. A. H. A. Hocc. 


* Excavated by Mr F. C. Ellieton Envood, Earthworks Report, p. i + . 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is not always able to verify information taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 
for it. 

Professor Gordon Child e h s Monro lectures, delivered in Edinburgh 
during February, are reported in The Scotsman for the 6, 9, 15, 16, 20, 
22 and 27 February, and j March. It may here be stated that a new 
and rewritten edition of his Most Ancient East has just appeared 
(Kegan Paul, 15$) and will be reviewed in due course. The book is 
intended for those who wish to obtain a general idea of the origins 
of civilization in Egypt, Mesopotamia and India, and is a lucid and 
authoritative presentation of the facts. 

O <3* <3* 

Referring to two recently published books (Functional Affinities of 
Man, Monkeys and Apes, by S. Zuckerman, and Man s Early Ancestors 
by Le Gros Clark) Professor Elliot Smith said that Man 

' was certainly sprung from a group of apes which many millions 
of years ago split into two series, one from which the chimpanzees 
and gorillas were derived and the other from "which man's ancestors 
sprang. Both events in all probability occurred in Africa. The 
study of the evidence upon which tfiese inferences were based 
provided a fuller understanding of the nature and potentialities 
of man and human nature, lire fact of the common origin of 
man and the apes was revealed in the amazing identities of structure, 
so that it was a simple statement of easily demonstrable fact to call 
man a big-brained ape—a phrase that still aroused as intense 
emotions of resentment as did Huxley 5 so-cal led blasphemous 
lectures more than 70 years ago. It was none the less the duty of 
men of science to state facts plainly and unequivocally \ 

He continued :— 

1 The outs landing distinctive character of man was his muscular 
skill, which found expression in the acquisition of speech. We 
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could infer from the casts of the brain cases of Peking Man, 
Pithecanthropus, and Piltdown Man that speech tame into being 
during the transformation of ape into man* The possession of 
speech enabled men to accumulate knowledge and traditional ways 
nl thought and action, and brought them more and more under the 
domination of customary rules of conduct and opinion ; for it 
was easier to borrow than invent, to copy than to think. Thus 
mankind l>ecame bound together by the slavery of imitation’. (The 
Times , \% February, p. 9). 


‘When flying over the centre of Lake Daict-er-Roumi an airman 
saw the ruins of a great quadrilateral building beneath the dear blue 
waters. Each side measured about 200 feet. At each angle was a 
square construction, and at one end there was a tower and a separate 
round structure’. (Evening Sumdard f 6 February), 

We quote this ior what it mav l>c worth p without any guarantee. 
Ii the ruins can be seen they can also be photographed. No such 
photograph of submarine antiquities has ever appeared, though many 
claims to have seen them have been made. If tiiis claim is well founded 
it would be well worth the while ot an enterprising newspaper to send 
an aeroplane to photograph the remains. 

^ 

W e f\cw up ami down along the sea-front at Alexandria in the 
winter of 19 zB f trying to discover the masonry alleged to exist there ; 
but, apart from same possible remains in quite shallow water, we could 
discern nothing owing to the silt in suspension and the roughness of 
(he sea. It docs not necessarily follow that something may not be 
detected there under more favourable conditions. 

O' <> 

A portrait of Sir Flinders Petrie is to be presented to University 
College on the occasion of his retirement from the Edwards Professor¬ 
ship ot Egyptology, alter a tenure of 40 years. (Subscriptions will be 
received by Sir Henry Lyons, 3 York Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, 
N -W w I ji, 
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An exhibition of antiquities from Arpaehiyah, Assyria, was held 
in the British Museum during March and Apnl. * Most of the finds 
arc painted potter), some of the earliest specimens ever recovered from 
Mesopotamia, and the oldest known in the land of Assyria. None of 
the finds is dated later than 4000 B.C, and some may be much earlier. 

The history of ancient Assyria is found to be as old as. and perhaps 
older than, that of the pre-flood settlements at Ur in South Mesopotamia. 
It is fitting that the memory of Gertrude Bell should be associated with 
an expedition which has discovered these remarkable antecedents of 
Assyrian civilization. 

The objects on view were all found in the course of the first active 
archaeological campaign of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq \ 
{The Timet, 19 March, p, 8). 

000 

Some of our readers seem to liavc been mildly horrified at the 
account of human sacrifice published in our last number (March 1934, 
pp- 58-62). The rite, however, is one that is very common amongst 
people in a certain stage of development; our own ancestors practised 
it here in Britain ; and the facts of history must be faced. Amongst 
the Jews it seems to have been quite common ; the best known instance 
is Jephthah s cremation of his only daughter in fulfilment of a vow 
(Judges, xi, 29-39 » f° r the commonness of the practice in later times 
see Jeremiah vii, 30, 31). This procedure, indeed, had divine 
authority (Leviticus, xsvit, 28, 29). In Britain, Columba was reported 
to have sacrificed one of his companions on the foundation of his 
establishment at Iona (see Antiquity, December 1933, p. 465), but the 
authority for the statement is late and of Irish origin. Human sacrifice 
is now illegal in Palestine, India and other countries where it formerly 
flourished. 

000 

Mr T. D. Kendrick writes 

' In my paper “ Polychrome Jewellery in Kent ” (Antiquity, 
December 1933, p. 429) I refer to the opaque cobalt glass, obviously 
imitating lapis lazuli, that was used in the ornamentation of many 
Style A cloisonne jewels. 'Pests very kindly made by my colleague 
Dr L. J. Spencer, Keeper of Minerals, of the blue fillings in the British 
Museum jewels of this Kentish kind showed that we have, in fact, 
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nothing but pastes ; and I did not venture to include lapis lazuli— 
which comes ! rorn the East—'among those imported luxuries and foreign 
fashions that in my view represent the influence in early Kentish 
archaeology of Byzantine Canterbury, I am glad to say, however, 
that one famous jewel has since come nobly to my rescue, for my friend 
Dr D. A. Allan, Director of the Public Museums at Liverpool, now 
assures me positively, after making careful tests, that the blue material 
in this resplendent brooch is really lapis lazuli 

The Oriental Institute of Chicago is carrying out excavations, 
directed by Dr H. Frankfort, at Tell Asmar, a site described as ' north¬ 
east of Baghdad, between the Diyata river and the Persian border \ 
The most important of last season's discoveries was a stratified series 
of temples. The uppermost temple belongs to the period of Sargon 
of Akkad (‘ about 2500 B.c. ’). Below this is one with the same 
ground-plan built of plano-convex bricks and belonging therefore, it is 
stated, to the Early Dynastic period. (Times, 10 July 1933). 

This season a third temple has been found below these other two, 
also built of plano-convex bricks, and belonging to the Early Dynastic 
period, but 1 to an earlier part . , . than has vet been explored else¬ 
where. It cojTesponds with the accumulation at Ur of the rubbish- 
heaps into which the famous tombs were afterwards dug \ 

In a shrine of this temple were found 

* a group of no fewer than 12 complete statues [statuettes ?] in a 
floe state of preservation, ranging in height from 12 in. to 30 in. 
Here* for the first time* we obtained a full impression of the Poly¬ 
chrome effect of Sumerian sculpture. The faces were strongfv set 
off by the black hair, to which bituminous paint was still adhering* 
The men wore Jong locks, hanging before the shoulders, and long, 
wavy beards p cut square at the ends. The eyes were inlaid, the 
eyeballs being made of shell and the pupils of bitumen or lapis 
lazuli % 

After some admittedly dangerous speculations about the rate of 
accumulation of debris. Dr Frankfort concludes 

* The earlier part of the Early Dynastic Period [to which this 
third, lowest, temple is assigned), shown by our pottery to antedate 
the tombs of Ur, is represented by two metres of debris and w ould 
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have lasted therefore approximately from 3000 to 2800 b.c. The 
importance of this result can only be seen in its true perspective 
if we remember that the date of the tombs of Ur is one of the most 
hotly debated problems in contemporary archaeology ; for neither 
Mr Woolley's date of 3500 b.c,, nor that of his German critics, 
which places them at about 2600 ».c,, nor those of the majority 
of scholars, who occupy intermediate positions between these 
extremes, has found general acceptance \ ( 7 'irnes, 3 April, pp. 11), 

It will be evidence (hat the Oriental Institute's work is likely to 
advance knowledge and perhaps to settle some of the most controversial 
points in oriental studies. 

& o -o 

The conclusion of * the last season’s work which the joint expedition 
of the British Museum and the Museum of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania will, as such, undertake on the site of Ur 1 deserves some mention 
in these pages. We are not without hopes, from the phraseology of 
the above quotation, that it may not in fact conclude Mr Woolley’s 
work on the site ; hut there must be a huge accumulation of records 
to deal with, and not even Mr Woolley can fairly be expected to lead a 
double life, in field and study, without some occasional respite. 

The last season's work was devoted to the clearance of a depth of 
50 feet of solid debris, beneath which was found, strictly according to 
plan, the cemetery of die Jcnidet Nasr period. The successful con¬ 
clusion of such a task is in itself a minor triumph, though one of a kind 
we are now so familiar with at Ur that we are apt to underrate its real 
merits. 

Two hundred graves were found ; and no less than seven hundred 
and seventy stone vessels amongst the grave goods. These, though 
all of foreign material—there is not the smallest fragment of natural 
stone at Ur—were of local manufacture. 

The cemetery will enable one of the two classic pnedynaatic periods 
to be securely correlated with other periods represented at Ur, and thus 
provide a rigid framework for the chronological history of the site, and 
of Sumeria generally. {The Times, 13 April, p. 13 ; situs, p. 18). 

o- 

An Expedition is at work in (he Northern Frontier Province of 
Kenya Colony carrying out a topograpied and geological survey, and 
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studying the archaeology of the area. It hag the support of the Royal 
Society, the Royal Geographical Society, the British Association and 
other scientific societies and expects to be away for about a year. {The 
Times, 3 January 1934, p. 9). 

o o 

Some excellent illustrations of the sculptures on the monumental 
stairways at Perse pot is, which were discovered by the Chicago Univer¬ 
sity Oriental Institute Expedition under Professor Hemfdld, were 
published in UL London News, 27 January 1934. The three sections 
of photographs reproduce a continuous panorama of the stairway, about 
292 feet long, leading to the Hall of Darius, and enable one to form 
some idea of its magnificent conception. 

O' -c* o 

An important example of Irish gold-work of the Late Bronze 
Age has been added to the well-known collection of similar objects in 
the National Museum of Ireland, Dublin. It is a collar of exquisite 
workmans!dp and was found near Baltyvaughan (on the shore of Galway 
Bay), county Clare. The collar weighs 8.9 ozs, and the external width 
is 12J inches. It is believed to date from about 700 B.C. An illustrated 
description by Dr Adolf Mahr, Keeper of the Museum, appeared 
in III. London News, 17 February, 1934. 


An account of the finds made during the 5th season’s work of the 
French Archaeological Expedition at Ras Shamra is given by Professor 
Claude F, A. Schaeffer, the Director, in Hi. London News, 3 March 
1934- The most important were two gold vessels—a bowl and a 
patera. ^ The bovyl is 17 cm. in diameter and covered with reliefs in 
repousse, the principal subject being a lion-bunt. The vessels are 
dated about 14th century B.C. and ane among the most beautiful examples 
of Phoenician work. 1 he bowl and patera are illustrated in colour. 

■o o 

The chief finds during excavations at a Palaeolithic Settlement 
near the village of Malta, about 37 miles from Irkutsk in Siberia, are 
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described by Dr Alfred Salmony in III. London News, ij March 193,4. 
They consist of statuettes of women, which compare with those found 
at Willendorf, Lower Austria, and date the Maila examples to Aurig- 
nacian times ; a perforated plaque decorated on the sides with spiral 
designs and snake pattern ; specimens of bird sculpture in mammoth 
ivory. All are well illustrated. 

■*> o 

Particulars of some remarkable examples of Chinese jade found in 
the Old Lo-yang tombs in Western Honan, dating from the 5th 
century B.C., are given in III. London News, ro March 1934, by the 
Bishop of Honan, Rev. \V. C. White. They show great technical skill 
and a bold artistic conception, die designs including striking com¬ 
binations of interlaced animals. This jade is also notable for its 
extensive range of colours. Over twenty of the best pieces are illus¬ 
trated. 

O & o 

The wealth of the discoveries made by the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University in the Province of Code, Panama, is shown in 
the description given by E. B. and S. K. Lmhrop in ///. London Ncm t 
3 r March Irm. They include a gold helmet decorated with an 
Alligator God> jewellery of animal dedgp, and gold breast ornaments. 
All were found in graves, the objects being packed closely together by 
the hundred. There is also a large collection of painted'ware with ail 
extraordinary variety of design. The Code culture is assigned to the 
period preceding the Spanish Conquest of Central America. 

O o o 

The first International ^Congress of Anthropological and Ethno¬ 
logical Sciences will be held in London from 30 July to 4 August 1934. 
It is the outcome of prolonged enquiries undertaken by the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, to which communications should be addressed 
at 5a Upper Bedford Place, London, w.C.i. 

<> o <> 

The Romano- British site at Bloxham (see Antiquity, 1932, vi, 
359) yielded further finds which indicate that probably there was 
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more than one settlement there, and that it was inhabited from early 
second century until well into the fourth, A report has been published 
in Tht BhxJiamist for July 1933. 

< 5 - -£>.£> 


Mr Stuart Piggott writes;— 

In my article on the Uffington White Horse {Antiquity 1931, v, 
37—46), I suggested that the resemblance between this figure and the 
horses on the Early Iron Age coins was first noticed towards the end 
of the last century, I since find, however, that this comparison had 
been, made as early as 1758 by a member of the Stukeley family—not 
by the famous Doctor himself but by his daughter Anna, then aged 25, 
She bad been staving in Berkshire and had dutifully given her father 
‘an account of Whitehorse-lull, and the places thereabouts \ which he 
recorded in his diary, and of the Horse itself he writes‘ The figure 
of the horse on the side of the hill is poorly drawn, though of an 
immense bulk; but, she says, very much in the scheme of the British 
horses on the reverse of their coins Every credit must he given to 
Anna Stukeley for her acme recognition of this resemblance, which 
subsequent archaeological research has confirmed. 


• The Family Utmoin the Rev. 
Surtees Society ; 1880-85, u . 8- 


Wm. Sluhtty, M.D., cd. by W. C. Lula, 
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CELTIC EARTHWORKS OF SALISBURY PLAIN i base*! on Air.Photogn.pJw, 
Old Saturn Ordrumcr Survey, $ouifaimptim t 1934. zi 3*f, tm paper folded* 

This map Ls printed on good strong paper, but may be obtained mounted on linen 
for and in sections for 44* 

llic archaeological features art printed in mi over the modem details in grey, with 
an admirably clear result. The scale is 1:25000 (approx, a j inches to the mile) and the 
contour intervals are five metres (16.4 ft,)* both admimhfy suited to archaeological 
requirements, though the English equivalents might ad% antagemisly he stated for the 
benefit of Lite weaker brethren tint actzudlumcJ to think in metres, 

"This la the fifth of the special maps of the Ordnance Survey illustrating definite 
archaeological and historical periods, and to the Field Archaeologist unquestionably the 
movt useful, for it gives all the featured so far revealed by air-photography and verified 
by surrey on the ground. It eovem the south-eastern pact of the area and b one of tux 
sheets which are to be expected ' at fairly regular intervals * and will complete the whole 
of the Plain, May we hope that a couple of sheets will eventually be added to the 
acrid to cow the Cranbome Chase extension as far as Blondfard, which in old maps 
was included in Salisbury Plain ? 

The air-photographs are stated not to have been specially taken hut to have been 
those of ordinary routine practice by the Royal Air Fqrce and one wonders if the slighter 
banks would all show in the long dead grass which has grown up of late years. They 
are certainly concealed, from the observer on the ground. It is probable that if the 
sheep ever comes into hk own again and special photographs can be taken whm the 
young grass is springing even better results would be obtained. 

The sheet includes nearly the whole of Colt Hoards map of his Amesbury Station. 
South District, and extends beyond it on the cast Lnio his 1 Salisbury " map. It therefore 
gives one fin opportunity of estimating the destruction which lias taken place since 1812* 
as well is the additions now made possible by observation from the air. for very little 
that was visible from the ground escaped the eye of that careful observer. 

In hb Ameshury (South) map Colt Heart shows lit tumuli as against 96 in the 
corresponding ares of the present map — not a large decrease—-a I towing for a group of 
four on Heak Hill and another of two smith of Lillie Dumford which seem to hare 
disappeared, Roth hi* ‘ Bril bit Villages * are confirmed by the indications of banks— 
hut neither shows any entitling boundary. On the other hand three unknown oval 
enclosures ha ve been brought to t ig hi by the camera, of w hi ch one, about 300 yank in 
itB long diameter, round the well known Hand Barrow on the Pun way (which yielded a 
multiple interment with dolichocephalic skulls about 6a yew ugo) F and another about 
half as big outside the cast entrance of Ogbiiry would be specially interesting to dig. 

The lynched of Celtic fields on the map are very numerous occurring on the high 
downs in small groups of ten or a doren irregularly rectangular enclosures with sides of 
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ikty or seventy yards. They are numerous on cadi 3 ide of the 1 Old Marlborough 
Rood 1 sn undoubtedly prehistoric road running north from Old Simm along the highest 
goiund between the Aron and the Ekmtnc* These groups are seldom more than a mile 
apart and there is no indication of any enclosing ditch round any of them™ 

By far the most interesting features shown on the map are those old puitxle* die 
Linear Earthworks. There are no single hanked ditches of defensive type, all are 
p UvflUate ' ditches, dome of them uvu or tlifcc miles long when pined up by air- 

p biography. ^ . + 

A few of dick: ditches are not shown reaching as tar as they did in Loir Hoaie s 
day ? one east of Little Dumford has disappeared and one long length is now covered 
by a plantation. Altogether he shows 3700 yards ihsfc do not appear cm the present map. 
On the other hand over 7000 yards of new ditches have been added ill his Amcsbwy 
(South) ansi ind several important lengths outside it™ The importance of these ditches 
as a problem for the Field Att&spkgtet may he gathered from the total length now 
showt^-teween 26 and 17 miles in Aft area about rune miles by aU—and this ta by no 
means the moat crowded pan of the Flail!- 

Two of the principal groups— Lake Bottom and Amesbury Down—ns well us aJI 
tbe single pieces, lie amongst Celtic culliiatiun. The third and Largest network in I he 
bombing area round Old Lodge does not appear lo do m; the ditches He around the flint 
mines of Easton Down and Martin's Clump where no lynchers are shown. (It may be 
mentioned that this area is dosed to the public except on Saturdays and Sundays). 

The Dtrecror-General in his foreword to the map cautiously refrains from commit 
ting himself as to the purpose of these ditches* which Coll Huare refused to accept as 
boundaries and cdnaktettd to be 1 covered wap or road^- of commii ideation from one 
British Vifljftge to another \ He suggests that they may have lieen both. 

I think however that a study of this series of maps and of the ground itself will *o|ve 
the prohfm. It brings out very dearly the following points:— 

ft) None of them suggest boundaries or enclosures, of Land even if one supposes 
such thing? to have existed in Celtic times. 

(a) All of them are ditches either double-banked or on the flat where the banks (or 
bank) must have been ploughed out. 

(3) Many of them go through or along the side of ancient cultivation. 

{4) Many of them make short sharp turns as if round the comers of fidds. 

Many of them give off branches or cross u there mure or less at right angles. 
fi) Some of the branches are quite short and end k in the air \ sometimes on ihs 
edge of a slope. 

(7) Some of the branches Turk and continue for a long distance™ 

(8) Some of them are now used as roads and are often continued as tracks without 
ditches or banks. It may be added that though this sheet gives only one 
rather doubtful example, many on the Plain and elsewhere lead to ponds or 
ifreami. 

The suggestion that they were cante-wuys banked up to protect the cultivated areas 
where they passed through them, but unfcneed or discontinued where they reached the 
open feeding grounds, seems to explain all the conditions. 

gome of die long ones, e g + the one shown going north through Old Lodge, can be 
traced fur miles either as ditch or track and lead with scarcely a break to* important 
ridgeways and ancient through route*. When this series m completed, and what the 
map reveals can be studied in the held, I am convinced that this fascinating branch of 
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AKhaeotofey will establish a very <cmp!ete system nm only of local cattle way* hut of 
long lines of oommunicaiinh dming from the Iron Age. 

ll*m of the indent Onfance Maps must ill have been struck by the artistic merit 
of the coma of the present series. The 1 Celtic Earthworks" map excels them nil in 
the appropriate art of the design and above ail in the charm of the perfect little vignette. 

* Atmosphere 1 and accuracy are all there-— from the nigged phmglrmim with his Gallic 
1 hmcca \ to the wooden plough of caschrom t\f>e, and above all to tlie Celtic shorthorn 
Bw JU^r/rom—(of the larger variety found on Easton Down) wdl worthy to have been 
the sire of ah our domesticated attic. 1 VJiC. P is rhe least that can be awarded hint- 

J F WlLUASf^-FlKElatMf* 

THE TECHNIQUE OF EARLY GREEK SCULPTURE. fly Stan unr Casson* 
Oxford : Clartsdm Prta , 1933. pp< UD, 246, mid 96 illustration*, %$t. 

Car] BhimcPs BiLdhmwrm 6rt'f (1927) marked u great advance in hnow- 

Itilgr of Greek sculptural technique. Now Mr Cassort has performed a most iiicful 
service in, gathering together a wa of observations, for many of which hr is himself 
responsible, upon the method* of technique followed from prehistoric times down to 
about 475 s.C, in hrunxe as will its in stone. He thus covers much dinre ground than 
Etlumel, although he docs nut carry bis simile- down in so late a date. Underlying his 
hook is the reflection that medium must control technique, and technique may control 
at vie, and he is disposed to look for more continuity between the prehistoric and the 
historic periods than there h at present evidence to support; ft is difficult to decide 
whether the recurrence ul irdmiaLl methods ls to be jtiributed to the preservation of 
tradition or to re-diflCOVcry + Attempts m duonology based up^n technique muit always 
be Largely relative* since, while it is certain that the invention of a tool or process supplies 
a Serminrn fmt qvtm for worits which betray its toe, the converse h not nece&ftstdy inje : 
all worki which do nut exjHac the use qf the invention arc out for that reason earlier, 
Fur instance, the aculptor of the Vari cave may, as Mr Casaon says, * be considered an 
old sculptor who . . . had retired to this cave, where he practised hts art in ihc manner 
of a preceding generation \ But we may imagine that be hail several years of active, if 
otd-Fashioned, productivity before retirement; and therefore purely technical chrono¬ 
logical schemed must be regarded as kk&k although none the worse for ihai- 
n Mr Casson shows that in the pre-Hellenic Aegean world the greatest use was made 
of abrasive stones, particularly the emery of Naxos, B runic, nr copper, tools, unless 
used in conjuiMTUon with emery dust, were too soft for use on hard stones. Soft stone*, 
such aa steatite, however, were knife-cut, and surface details might Ixr engraved with 
metal instruments-. The identification of what appear to be gouge marks {and it would 
have to be a bronze gouge) on the much discussed Rtrmtlkm Goddess, n> which con* 
sidcrahlc apace h devoted, causes it tn he pronounced 4 definite forger)-. Fur the Lion 
Gate at Mycenae, and ether works (though apparently not at Orclwmenua and Ln the 
northern part of the Mycenaean world generally} a tubular drill p with emery sand, was 
used . There U evidence for the use of metal toots set with points of emery, but tools 
found in excavation* have not been sufficicnily noticed and preserved. 

Of the twilight that followed the fall of Mycenae there h naturally little to be said : 
Mr Casson has to admit ttie collapse of all fcbe arts* but not the total disappearance of all 
traditions : r<£. glaze paint. His hypothesis of the survival of wooden cidl-stziuca into 
historical limes, though attractive and well sustained,, seetm to me full of doubt. Even 
FausanUi refused to believe that the Poseidon at Phcncoa dated from the time of Odysseus* 
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its reputed dedicator. But in my mind the gravest difficulty which his hypothesis 
involves l* that 1 cannot envisage Mmoajs-Mycenaean wooden statues, of the kind whose 
existence Evan* inferred from the bronze curb tcuntl at Kno?so*. as resembling such 
x&ana as the Apollo of Amyklfii. 

Mr Cisatm seems uncertain whether he should give priority to the technique of 
gem-cutting or to that of wood-arsing as list parent of the earliest Hellenic sculpture. 
At first (p. 45) he ttlb us that it was A precisely this familiarity with soft material (such m 
steatite) which gave the impetus later tn the cutting of ivory F at Spirts and elsewhere; 

1 hen (p, S3) ht says tliat the soft atone jkmi^j were carved a* if from wood* anil that in 
intermediate at&ge appear* in the very early Spartan bone and ivory imikw figure** 
probably miniiturcft of the forger xwuui of Artemis Onhh : these 1 illustrate the process 
of wood-carving befog translated into a ranch harder material From ivory-carving it 
vos a logical advance to alone 4 . The technique of soft Stone sculpture (which knew 
cutting intfrumentA, including the cutting compasses., but made practically no li>c of 
abrasives or of the punch) was at first applied to marble; hut in Attica a distinctive marble 
technique was developed. of which the Pipy ton head is an early example. and which fo 
observable in a scries in the Nsttimiri Museum at Athens, in which abrasive*, and, fur 
the hiit* the punch pky the chief pants, it is 4 pity that the test of this important 
Hcction is defiled by confusion: the Dipylon head, described twice* in addition to the 
note on the plate, as of island marble, in onv place becomes of Pentehc ; and the turn? 
fate befalls Acrop, Mu*. no, 589. These eoni^mda do not alfec* the argument, but they 
disturb tlie reader. 

Evidence for primary work of the earliest figure*; is oulv infenentLd. For the full 
archaic period wc arc ahk to rest secure on the assured deductions of filiimd from 
unfinished His account it amplified by drtoib of the very first stages* at the 

quarry and in the block- The sculpture of this period is considered geographically ; 1 
Naxiiui-SauiLin group, exemplified by the Hera of Chciamycs, h shown to have had 
drapery grooves produced by abrasion ; a Peloponnesian group (head of Hera from 
Olympia* Corfu pediment, Klcohis and Bitan J avoids sbratton, and shorn a thorough¬ 
going use of the punduhc foundation of the classical body-treatment. The Hera fo 
described as of ■ 1 Very hard blue limestone which must rank as marble s : it is commonly 
mid to be of very soft limestone, sod so Treu described it. Such points require to be 
cleared up, and this book will have served it* purpose if it dim attention to them. For 
Attics, sub-gmups are necessary, and km* no. 679 provides material for » di*se technical 
analysis. Air Gossan shows that in such worts (mid-fith eenturv) the Rat and bull-nmed 
clibels and the gouge were in full use for their respective purpose^ and were used with 
increasing fH/wet in ihe * full Chiol 1 group. He is inclined To pfoce the introduction of 
the (simple) drill far artistic purpose* at about 530-5*5, and the daw-chfod at perhaps 
about the same time, though probably nearer 550. In dealing with hi* * copyist f group* 
Mr Casson might have added force to hb contentions by stating that m. 683, a notable 
example, as lie siya T of this tendency, is of Fenidic marbk is well os nok 67676 
(Dirtini, Acttip. After- Co/., no. 

The drill waa freely used on the korm with elaborate drapery, both of island origin 
and of the * Attic-Ionic 1 class, and reaches its fullest use in 1 Antenor's 1 kwt (no, (Si): 
Mr Casson shows how the drills increased in size. But the use of the drill declined 
after r. yoo, with the decline in popularity of elaborate drapery. On the other hand, a 
structural Else wai found for it in the baring of holes preparatory to the formation of a 
groove, in the manner which Professor Ashmolc has tracribetL 
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Rdtefs receive a chapter to themselves* Mr Casson insists on the difference, bwh 
technical aid aesthetic, between high and low relief; the latter, be maintains, «a* always 
cut in its entirety with a flat chisel. He adds that in fact Hgmel s mam thesis » Per¬ 
fectly correct if applied only to sculpture m the totmd ■ it fails in the= 

Our Miimcl himself (Gr, Bildhaveraiitii, p- 13) observed that while high relief goes with 
sculpture in the round, the same on only be swl with peat relations « “* 

•waL pWi item of oiiee to ertne «fiat tkuelW lowrver. he maintained that the ^Itire 
flat chisel was much more sparing than one would lave at fin* support!, and that » 
far as possible the punch and daw-chisel were used* One of ho examples (imd he did 
not deal lengthily with this point) was the same unfinished fragment of the V_red 
Monument which Mr Cason adduces as evidence for a departure from the flat chisel 

tethmuue for kw relief ui foe iib century. „ - . 

P^t t do®® with a chapter on bronze work, which follows Kluge. For inlet 
eyelashes, the Delphic Ch«h**er might have been mentioned, as well *s a HeJIeni,uc 
wort; he conn* within tlie period with which the book deafa, and, » I hinted [ J*K* 
previous review* is probably one of tire euinst examples ot tins technique, since (he 
lashes are shown nn Syracusan mins of the same period- ,, * - 

Pin h it an aemunl of the tools u&ed, including reference tn literary aushontiea 
and to Mr Cwoa 1 ! own experiments: it iihould establish a much noeded iwPMtkmrr- 
loevitablv it repeats a good deal which been ntentioned in part i; hut could sp*rc 
two of the ihreT^fereoces to the drill with which Odysseus 

Cvclntiss eye I For the date of the introduction of the running drill Mr C.isi-in inclines 
to Professor Carpenters view that the Masters of the Nike Balustrade were responsible 

ITie book as a whole is a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject* It 
suffer* from deficiencies of arrangement* and from repetitions ; moreover the author 3 
views sometimes vacillate from one page to another, nn rad« of the need for further 
study 3 a subject for which he has provided prolegomena. The lUustreitnria, 
which show details of particular track* and are unique, are superb. The Derby 1 rustcra 
are to be thanked for enabling Mr Casson to give them to us, W. L. Lvmt 

LONDON MUSEUM CATALOGUES no. 5 : COSTUME. Lwcailtr Home, St, 
Janvi\ &JF. t., 1934, paper room, 21, bout td* 21 6d, 

The London Museum catalogues are always welcome. Tliey have a cenam quality 
and distinction, which recommend them to the general reader, ITwy are well prodded 
and illustrated and thev never abound in dullness. Above all Urey never attempt too 
much, but steer an even course between the very elementary and the highly advanced 

aspem offoew excellent series, follows the tradition of its predecessor, 

and forms* really important addition to tire literature of Dress. As may well be expected, 
the introduction, bv Dr Mortimer Wheeler, is full of t-lwm and sound common some, 
ft emphasizes the value uf costume in the study of history, gUncea m passing at the 
evolution of a mode, deveriv illustrating the development of the bustle ironi lijb to 
1887, through the crinoline of 1S5& to 1869, and concludes with a '™rd of warning on tire 
futitive dm of tlie present day, and the difficulty of securing good example* of modern 
faThirtw. , ihre to the want of storage space in modem flats. 1 henceforth Ml*, liala^aii 
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Crtuo laJcc^ lip the (air nf men’s and women 1 ! dres* front Elizabethan day? ill! ulmr^c. 
tlm pra»ent time. denting With the subject a century {more or less) at a dmc 1 aided by 
very illuminating line drawing by Miss Martin Laine Still further to impress her 
reader* with the sifieni point* of her [^riml* she adds a puimmory of her con elusion* 
lo each sect son, which is direct, simple and shorn of technicalities* There i$ great 
virtue in thi*. for the language of dress am be most irritating ami eonfusing. colling for a 
glossary if the reader ie to keep hb p or her, head above wafer. Mere indeed, is costume 
f vrithmii teat* 1 . Miss Crura ho* abo ft very pithy section on the influences which 
affect costume r the in (Turner of penmns, notably royalty, o n certain fashions* *llcIi j.%. 
for example* the Persian frocks introduced by Charles it, and the direct ancestor of the 
now obsolete frock-coat. In our own time* the late Empress Eugenie Imd a distinct 
influence on femme fashion, Then again she writes wef] on the influence of public 
opinion on dress, aid it* act ion in restraining an Dver-exiiberiuict of mode. Even mure 
important is the way in which an entire fashion is discarded under sms* af political 
emotion, as in the case of post-Revolmmiiary dress in Prince. Foreign influences were 
the oflspring of the Gland Ttmr. Coming neater to our own times, the influence of the 
dressmaker looms larger and larger, until it dominate* the rniire realm of feminine dress* 
2iilI the very bub of fashion is fixed in Paris. She h quid* too to seize the fact that 
changes in dress are swifter now than heretofore, owing to the mass production by the 
manufacturer of cheap reproductions which flood the marker, and compel the woman 
tit whom dress is a lerkm* subject tn seek something new in ^df-defcnce, lest she he 
mistaken for her maid. 

The first section on Elizabethan and Stuan dress is excellent ; the reader can follow 
the growth of the bombasted breeches of fames i, ihe peuscod doublets,, and the standing 
niff, tn its final stages in Stuart days* when the frozen figures of the fifty Jacobepn period 
thawed into the gntceful and degan* Cavaliers, The stiffened mff fell imo j soft lace 
collar* the breeches, deprived of their stuffing of rugs and horsehair, became easy and full, 
Ihe padded deeves in the same way falling comfortably about the anus, and the slashings 
permitting I he fine linen shirt to lounge through elegantly. Such is the general scheme 
of the honk, and it would be unfair to Miss Cnuo to smnmarhe her careful work further. 
One other point of interest h the bibliography. It is commcndsbly short ; only essential* 
are recorded, and she ha* included 1 Punch \ which is a mine of information upon the 
evolution of costume for nearly a hundred years, 

The catalogue itsdf wtisfici a lung felt want : the description of the magnificent 

C of Coronation Vestment* whkh occupies the place of honour in the London 
am. Every visitor pauses before this striking case, but when he U armed with this 
catalogue, the roller will isume a new and eximordinary interest. Here will be found 
the Full Dress of the Order* of Chivalry, judges 1 rubes, Civic robe*, Uniforms, not only 
of Military lateral, but of little known officials such as the * Harbinger \ an office ntm 
extinct. Elder Brothers of Trinity House. Ancient Firemen and Postillion*. Nor ia the 
theatre forgotten "Hiere are dresses worn by David Garrick* Samuel Phelps, Grimaldi 
the Clown, Madame Patti* Sir Henry Irving and Pavlova* 

The wibmtias of dress have their place as well Hat* and bonnet*, bewildering in 
variety, shape^ and sire ; for the hands, gloves, pLiin and embroidered, some of personal 
interest like the white kid pair that graced the elegant hand of die 1 gorgeous Lady 
Bless ington ' ; Fnr the feti, boots, shoes and clogs, with pointed toes, or severely square, 
in Jcaiher and velvet and silk brocade* with high heel*, low herb or no heels at all, boots 
for riding and pumps for dancing, and with the stockings ringing from the sixteenth to 
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the eighteenth century* Here indeed is j kalcidr*£cope of dress, and think of the [*rnple 
who have worn these elnthea : Charles i, Queen Elizabeth, Henrietta Mari i, Queen 
Victoria, George tv. Thomas Carlyle, Oliver Goldsmith, Sarah Jennings (Duchess of 
Marlborough), William Fiu (the younger), the Duke of Wellington: the very names echo 
the History of England, 

A lim tribute must be paid to the pi nongraphic plate*, so *kil fully taken with the 
aid of a mirror, thac both hack and front: of the dress appear in die picture The idea is 
beyond alt praise and worthy of imitation. 

Here is a convenient book at a reasonable price which can be commended to teachers 
of Hilton ; it will enable their pupils to visualize the past, and dress their historical 
characters correctly, The teacher who tells [he well worn story of Sir Walter Raleigh 7 * 
cloak has only to turn to plate m to make the picture complete, Fran* Stevexs. 

SIGD, LJA OG SNIDILL AV DET NORSKS JORDBRL T (|S OPHAV. By A. W. 

Brik;cek, f.s,*, Odo: intit furet ftwSammrnUg^dt Kultmfonkmng, 1933. Scries 

A, vul. XIV. ftp. 73, and 18 figure*- Print: not sfaitd. 

This study of 1 sickles scythes and tkishers in the dawn of Norwegian agriculture K 
U, as it describe* itself, a * contribution to the history of the peasant community \ and 
as such ia a welcome addition to the increasing list of studies of prehistoric agriculture 
i hat lire being made in different countries. 

The author sake* his text two discoveries in Norway: the one inland at Svenes 
in Yaldre* consisting of 30 early bronze spearhead* and a bronze sickle—tile only one 
of its kind fruru Norway—found in a district that was primeval forest ; the other a hunt¬ 
ing and trapping station at Ruskencs near Bergen, on the coast, which yielded bones of 
seal and deer, ss well as of ex, sheep aud pig p and also pottery l 'raring impressions df 
barley. The dating and relation of these two finds to one another arc discussed. The 
main point seems to be that when the knowledge of corn-growing and of cartLc-fceeping 
was introduced, the old habits of hunting* trapping and fishing were continued side by 
side with the new arts, the bones of wM and domestic animals alike being broken for 
marrows 

A dear outline then Follow* of the spread of the arts of dvihzsttian, hid uding those 
of corn-growing and cattle-keepings from the * Fertile Crescent P to northern Europe, 
and t picture of agriculture in Scandinavia (chiefly Denmark) during the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages. iTius barley is recognized earlier than wheat, millet appears in ibe Early 
Bronze Age, and ry e and oats in the Early Iron Age, Ox and sheep were the earliest 
domestic animals, followed later by pig and poultry; horse docs not appear till the 
Bronze Age, but dog is not mentioned, which is grange* seeing that it appears in British 
neolithic sites fairly commonly. In Denmark grain Was stored in large jars, and roasted 
bread has been found in Swiss pile-dwelling*. But grain wu not used for cereal foods 
only. The author contends that what wine was to southern Europe, mead (or beer) was 
lo the north. In X9Z9 i Danish grave in an oak cist yielded a birch-bark bucket contain¬ 
ing a drink for the dead made from wheat, a^oberry, bog-myrtle and honey. Another 
example from the isle of LoEI&nd, 2000 years later in date, was of similar composition 
except lhat barley took the plate of wheal. 

I Roughs drawn by two oxen are depicted on Swedish rock- engravings ai Bohn# 1 ln v 
and a very similar plough of uncertain date was found in a peat-bog at Dnatnjp tn Jutland. 
1 The plough ii the father of the rectangular field but so far no ancient fields have been 
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identified in Norway, Dae bmouj halted flint aiddc from 3 ten 3 d in Jutland is wdl 
illustrated and described. 

But it is tlie rclatmn between earn and cattle that internets the author most of oil, 
and this is reflected in that between a sickle and a scythe. Except in tltostf parts which ire 
blessed with a specially favourable dimate artificial feeding of caitlr is necessary in winter, 
and this must ccmsist of either hay or leaf-fodder^ for the cutting of which scythes and 
* slashers' have been identified in Iron Age finds. No flmrsse Age scythes, however, 
have been found* Could the Sfenfld flint sickle have been icscd os a scythe c-quaJEy well 
as a sickle ? On the other hand, wm the climate such that artificial foddering In winter 
could he dispensed with ? 

J ei the suh-hortal climate nf Bronze Age times natural winter feeding of cattle was 
possible only in western Norway Climate and geographical conditions thus divided the 
country into east and west culture-province** In the west there existed a mixture of 
isujititig and Ashing with semj-nnmadie agriculture and seasonal migration of 
while cattle could probably find natural pasture even in winter* In the east artificial 
fodder had to he found, and og pusrihtliiiea of hunting and Ashing wvte fewer, com was 
likely to become of relatively gn^Uer importance. In this connexion it in aignilk-ant |o 
observe tleirt lire beautiful crescentic flint blades, which the author rightly regards as 
sickles ntther than saws, arc a feature of the east rather than of the west, and correspond 
in distribution with the rock-engravings. It is from this district that megalith and 
pottery' arc largely absent. 

In jrguiitg that the crescentic flints were aickfos the author might well have referred 
to the very obvious gloss that mk^r* on many specimens and which it well been in the 
excellent photographs he provide*. Such gloss results from friction with the ailica- 
ctmtsining stalks of com or grass (see Aivtiquity, 1930* jv, 1B4-6). 

Thr coming of iron facilitated the clearing of forests and encouraged the building 
of wooden houses and boats. This led to a valley-ward movement and a 'distribution 
of population similar to the present. At the same time the change 10 a subatkutie 
dimate with wetter and mitder winters favoured the p&turcdandf of ihc west, though 
the effect on the cast is more difficult to gauge. Rye p which mm characteristic central 
European grain, now appears in Scandinavia, though the first evidence of it in Norway- 
only dates from the migration period. Similarly oats, which appear in Denmark at the 
end of the Bronze Age, ore not found in Norway before the Roman era. Barley, however, 
remained the principal grain, and wheat wan common. The popularity of oat* was 
due, no doubt* to its ability to stand the wet &ca~winds better than barley, said its appear¬ 
ance in the north was perhaps partly due to the climate becoming wetter. In later 
tun ei oat-straw was valued for fodder, while hurley wo* largely reserved for beer. This 
may have been the cum sn the Iron Age alio. 

Coming to the consideration of agricultural implements, sickles, scythe* and bills 
(or iteshcxi) are singled out for speck! study. h Fhe main contmlkm n that sickles were 
lifted tmt only for com-rutting but aba for gathering winter-fodder for cattle, whether 
hay or leaves* and that therefore they are evidence of caxik-keeping just as mud as of 
corn-growing* It was not till the Iron Ago that it became possible for implements 
more sidled for these several uses to be developed, and hence arose the scythe and the 
bill (or *htsber), 

The iron scytlw k practically confined In grazing countries* where winter-foddering 
yr&k necessary, such as Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Finland and eoatcra Europe, 
The bill nr slasher. a curved knife with concave edge and a hooked point, mounted on 1 
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straight handle in line with the Made, is confined to Norway and Sweden, where it is 
cilltt: iauvlf/iii', rr I eating-knife. 'Hie old Norwegian name was snidill (cf, Germ, 
ithntidm t to cut). Gathering leaf-fodder is still practised in puts of Norway, and the 
author considers tint at one time it may have been even more important tlun hay. The 
etymology of tigd fsickle) is studied, die concJirsion being ilut the word goes hack at 
least to the pre-Roman Irun Age. 'Fite lid, or scythe, was invented elsewhere, but 
developed in Norway. Examples dating jtxTn \ iking times are illustrated, and it ia 
interesting to note that they differ in no important respect from the little one-handed 
scythes which are still in general use in the fjord districts for cutting hay. The blade, 
which is about 1 1 feet long, and is made of soft iron, is fixed at right angles to a nearly 
straight handle, =$ feet Inng. The present reviewer always uses one to cut the grass 
before excavation, and it is noteworthy that the type has recently luxn introduced into 
England unaltered except that it is made of sled. May it mu he that Ijd i* cognate with 
Greek Auum tor Aiji>>r), standing com ? The importance of the scythe in old tinir teas 
reflected in the number of metaphors into which the word Ijd entered, and itself was due 
io the hie! that the wealth of the people consisted almost entirely in cattle for the feeding 
of which the scythe was needed. 

The spread of iron culture to Norway is attributed to the spread of the Celts in pre- 
Roman times. Reference is made to the great variety of iron-work, including sc vibes 
and sickles, at such sites at l .a Tent in western Switzerland, and an outline is given of 
the principal features of Roman agriculture in south Europe. The* leads to a discussion 
of the relations between Scandinavia on the one hand, and the felts and Romani un 
the fuller, in regard to cultural influence, and it b recognized that it isonly bv investigating 
I be field-flyslem* that such influences <m best be studied. Several pagrt are devoted 
to an outline of out English researches on this subject, which the author consider* to be 
of special importance. He emphasizes the distinctions that liavc been drawn lie tween 
the 1 Celtic ' square-field system, the Teutonic stnp-system, and the little irregular pint* 
associated with the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age settlements of our western nniors. 
OnJbrtmattJy no datable ancient fields have yet been identified in Norway : on the other 
hand there h* survived down to the present day in many part* of Norway an old system 
of cultivating liny plots of land reminiscent of the English primitive plots of Dartmoor, 
and which the author Conceives may be an inheritance from the Norwegian neolithic 
period. These plots, called reiut, some of which are so small that it is picturesquely 
said that one could spit across them, were not ploughed hut were simply dug with a 
spade or even rooted With s stick, and are on instance of the extraordinary conservatism 
of agriculture* Though it is not explicitly stated, one may infer from the description 
that it is corn that is grown on there niter, and not vegetables as in our allotment 
gardens. 

There follows an account of Professor Guduiund Hatt’s excavations of houses and 
fields of the pro-Homan Iron Age in Denmark, with the very striking picture of farm-life 
there revealed. Here, mat only did the cow-byre form part of the rectangular dwdlino. 
house, as ia still die case in certain of the w estern isles of Scotland, but cum was stored in 
large jars, and it has been shown that the wheat was roasted before being ground. (This 
we understand, is still the practice in parts of Central Asia). The Danish fie!tin arc of 
Celtic type, and the question is raised ns to their relation with the British examples. 

'Die problem dealt with is thot of the origin of Norwegian agriculture and the evolu¬ 
tion of the farm down to Viking times. The whole study ia well illustrated and is a 
welcome contribution to the literature of early agriculture. E. Ctcrt Cuhwen 
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WHEAT IN GREAT BRITAIN- By John Pprciyal, m.a.> sc.n.Camab* Published 
by the Author, Shmfotd, Ridding, 1934. pp . 125, -W 63 )%* + to* 

(iij 

Frimarily intended for farmers uml agriculturalists this \mo\t is also of considerable 
interest for ajchaeotaglsti. Of late years attention has been paid to the still «% partly 
solved problem of the origin of the cultivated cereals, the final solution of which, if it 
ever comes* will depend on the collection and careful examination of as many sample 
as possible of ancient grain, preserved by caflumizatioji, and discovered during excava¬ 
tion* all over the rdcvtm parts of the world - 

Though not profowmg to do so t the author makes a contribution to this problem 
by classifying botanically the fifty or ao varieties of wheat found in this country at the 
present day, He also sumrmriKs the discoveries of prehistoric wheat in Britain up 10 
date* There are technical difficulties in the diagnosis of the varieties of wheat when it Lb 
carbonized, but it is to be hoped that Professor Terrival p s research wort in this direction, 
aided bv field archaeologist who discover grain in their excavation*, will ultimately 
overcome these, and establish ibe train outline of the early history of our oenrak. 

On die subject of bread and the cereals that have in the pm l>een used in the niaking 
of it T also on the subjects of climate, cultivation, sowing and the yield of gmin per 
war. much of interest is forthcoming from early records and modem experiments, 
throwing light on what one may reasonably consider to ha ve been some of the condition* 
of prehistoric agriculture. 

The 63 photographs of ancient carbonized wheats and modern varieties art a 
porticuktly pleasing feature of the book- Afchceeilogtn* should encourage this work 
ov purchasing enpi^ E- C^Ctl Cufwes. 

THE LIBRARY OF A. CHESTER BEATTY Description of a hieratic papyrus with 
a mythological story* love-songs and niher miscellaneous texts. By Alan H- 
Gajsuinf.h, KP^jL Prh'Otrly printed by John Johnson at the Oxford Uftitttiiiy Pros 
ttnd published Ay Emery Wolktr* LtdUmdan, 1931. pp. 45, 31 plaits in monochrome 
and 30 in /me. Folio* 30J. 

Tlie papyrus here published for the first time, and most, conveniently referred to as 
[The] Chester Beatty [Papyri, no.] *, is the outstanding fti*L in a group acquired by Mr 
{kaity, which forma the most valuable addirhm to Ancient Egypt bn literature In recent 
years. The other papyri In the group were presented by Mr and Mrs Beatty in the 
British Museum, and are being edited by Dr Gardiner for the Trustees. 

The mythological story which occupies ibe first sixteen pages of the recto of Chester 
Beatty 1 would by Itself justify the editor's claim, that this is the most important of a 
remarkable series of new documents- Though related in its boisterous tone and lack 
of fine writing to some of the earlier Egyptian folk-tales, it b unique m the literature 
of the country' in that it is a tde. happily complete, entirely confined to the action* of the 
God* and yet with no religious intention of any sort. It is pure story telling wiih 
Olympus as the stage. Thu is not to say that it is not full of instruction on a number 
of points of which we have trims from other, fragmentary and often corrupt, Egyptian 
texts and from classical writers; besides presenting us for the first time with a fuU 
account of one of the mm familkr themes of Egyptian mythology, 1 Tlte Contending!! 
of Horn* and Beth which is the title Gardiner gives to the story, 

* We AEwksEbu; for dir fcma drUr Eel 1hit for which we ik not re¬ 

sponsible.— fen. 
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The Uor\\ without any help from its &tyfe, which b hald and jerky, holds its ouru by 
f erafumiTiEhip in c/rn*tnictinn and even iiinre by the sheer fun of itg telling* But though 
i[ will receive a unique pi>si raj a n in the opinion of student? uf Egyptian, it will hardly 
riva] MjcauLiY*fl (deni for Jib HUturv, still lets attain the nursery popularity of Sirih;uJ B 
since the plot may be sjlJ to turn on jn incident whose impropriety drjtr* from the 
editor sn accusatbu of 1 lubricity 1 in the author, (If this were 3 modem writer the 
accusation would be just enough; in anijimpolugica] view would suggest that whai is 
displayed ts rather a course hut very lively humour in ihe atory^tciler And his audience). 
Humour is in iact Ltsc key-note to the uheJe piece And (hough one is frequently 
impressed with the aptness of Gardiner^ comparison with the Homeric: stories of the 
Gm£s of Olympus, tine satire htue Is loo broad for Epic (which of course this is not), w hile 
she oecusiotiai amaii'rnE confusion qf thought h mcnashttnir whh the general lucidity of 
the plot and the directness of ihc narrative Confuiion litre — for die modern reader ; 
but the ancient ctudicnces would hardly Live tolerated it so* and this is admittedly a 
lUigularly incorrupt test. It b difficult to escape the conviction that in the cunntifi 
db integration of the person of the sun-god into separate forma, sometime* even opposed 
one to the other, is to be found the point of a political sjtire draped around frumliur 
fragment* of myihnlogy. 

1 lit three groups of loves*mgs— the Sarcest complete 1 book p of seven stanzas— 
which artr found on the recto and mao of the papyrus are only a little less exciting in 
their Literary interest ilian thr 1 Contending* Together they imouni to ahnost as 
much as is to be found in fili our other mss of ihm type ; they are much less corrupt, and 
pmtiically complete m Ihnnsclvcs and cqnfiequerLEly easier to translate than the examples 
that have long been known. 

The comparison here, though ! cannot find tiiat Gardiner makes Et, b with the 
iaong of Snngs ; not a comparison of detail, but of general feeling us Pcet (who had 
access to the tests before publication) pointed out in hi# Schweich lectures. But the 
catalogue of the beauty of the Beloved in the firet utenss of the main collection of songs, 
is die first in a long succession of its type which passed through Spenser in almost the 
same form and was sublimated in Loot in thr vaUty. But. as we should expect, the 
soundest parallel is from the East, and one is recalled above all to the son es intersnetsed 
through the Alf Ltiiuh. 

Two sliurt literar} piece#—one an Encomium of Raineses v — ind a few fragments 
of business documents complete the contents of the papyrus The publication U 
handsome as befits the importance of the document. All the texts arc reproduced in 
excel lent collotype with Dr Gardiner's hieroglyphic transcription on the opposite page. 
Of the translations, h need only be said that it h unlikely that any other scholar Jiving 
today could have nude so much of a first edition ; and while there is rui grammatical 
commentary, very adequate footnote# make the text more intelligible to the non- 
Egyptological reader, besides supplying the student with much valuable information. 
All must be grateful lo Mr Chester Beatty. S.R.K.G. 

EXCAVATIONS AT M 1 NTURSAE. Vol. it, Inscriptions, part t, Republican 
magitm, with in appendix «f classical references to the site. By JoTOUt Johnson, 
Rvmr : International MtJitrtraiuan Rtstarch Attatiatim; Philaddphia ; Utmtrtijy 
of Pennsylvania Prtji, 1933. * 

This volume is the first published of 3 series which will describe the site of Mintunme, 
the scs-porr town on the deeply flowing Liria, and the scene of excavation* by the 
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International Asaacbiion for Mediterranean ReaeuciL Mimurnae, classical authors 
make clear, vm tint zn aceptinnally important place in antiriilrtY ■ its life and stdtUA 
were matched by nut a few other towns on the Italian coast, It is, indeed, prerady this 
representative character which grits the bite importance to students now, fur must of 
the neighbouring town* {Terrarina, Format, Fondi and K ingcssa}, arc ov erbid by their 
modem successor^ MirmjJiiae hemg darted for a lull-top site. Thus, the whole town, 
growing mil ui on Aumncim willed seldement into an early Roman colony later ij&ifbrctid 
by Caesar, is open to the excavator, Its town-pbm will tJIurriiiiate U \e lustury of Roman 
colonial development, while its stratified level** related to the classical references here 
collected, ought :o yirid deposits capable of giving to students of ceramics and minor 
ohjecte just tlioAe chronological norms which are urgently needed to mate their studies 
uf service to the historian. This is the type of study which MsntumMjc positively impose* 
upon the student because impressive architectural remain* have not survived. Thus, 
those comtrsnm with the application of These means to the recovery of history incline 
to look upon Mintumac as ;> picklock which vvilf open a whole -cries of doors at present 
fast closed u hardly to k vUible, 

Those who endorse libs way uf looking at the matter wtH especially welcome the 
list of classical quotations, as forming the framework upon which an interpretation, of the 
remains will eventually be carried* It h almost complete, the dnidfT&ttf bein^ the picture 
of die place from the pgrimmsorej, which wili nr> doubt appear in the later topographical 
study, and the coasting lists preserved in the Ravenna Cosmography (Iv% 32 ; v, 3) and 
Guido (34 ; 75). But the main theme of this volume is the facet of the town's history 
presented by twenty-nine manurritsskm-records, stone ultarr. later trimmed down and 
w orked into the podium tif an Imperial temple* after Iveing burnt in j great fire. One 
of the stones in dated 10 65 i,c,; others are more, some less, areliaic in style. None can 
be bter than the suppression of the collegia by Julius Caesar, if they really continue after 
the Temporary suppression of 64-56 E.r. 

The stones are important as giving information about both slaves and masters. It 
may be fairly assumed that the lint nj masters is a fairly representative and therefore 
reliable index of the com push ion of an old'established Roman colony at the critical period 
following the Social Wsr r U is an interesting list : Roman families number 60 per cent.. 
Italian? 38 per cent, and Creeks 2 per cent, it waa the Tiber which had llowed into ihe 
Lins; and this musJ represent the effect of the Roman colony, which was Urge in 
proportion to die primitive settlement. On the other hand, it is doubtful how many 
of the Italian names are Au run can. The case for a survival of Aimmcan folk doc* not 
depend upon the survival uf their fortification after the massant or 314 n,e -, as Mr 
Johu&on appear* to think. Too link is known as tu imw dun fortificaiion w» used by the 
victors. Until the Roman colony was founded, in 2^5, the little place may well have 
served as the conquerors" fort. Still Ies5 can wc guess (on the evidence before u&) how 
the Dipolis vras constituted, and what the eoroemikm of the original tucthdt really 
meant to the new town. Thus, the chief service of the list is I zsa tu tdl us, a£ two 
centuries' interval, how the original town was constituted. than to tffipliaikc how 
essentially Italian the popuhtion of the bie-Repuhlican town remained. The slave* 
however tdl a very different story, whatever its true implications. To take the mremea 
out of the 31a 4 ouK three are Celtic, one African, 48 are Italian and 205 Greek. This 
14 the result of taking ihe names at foce-Y&hi^ sod, os Mr Johnson points out, it raises 
in acute form the principles of naming slaves, the chief difficulty being the quantity of 
Greek names and the absence of Celtic ones. On this matter* two points are made, it 
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may be that the non-Greek nationalities belonged to other bodies of which the records 
have perished* On the other hand, Greek namca rmm in some cases disguise nan-Greek 
folk. At ad events, the Jim flic* in the face of history. which vouches for lurge number* 
of Celt* in Italy about then. Rui thw Uci only raised yet another question, namely, 
what kind of slave was most likely to win manumission. It is dear that those employed 
upon heavy work, in field, wood nr mme r were much less likely to win freedom than those 
in commercial Of domestic labour. This last point is nm made in ctmridetifig iht matter, 
hut it will doubtless be borne in mind by thnirc who make some final me of this valuable 
material. which Mr Johnson his been anxious to pm at the disposal of othem rather than 
study exhaustively himself, L A, Richmond. 

A ROMAN VILLA AT LANGTON, NEAR MALTON* E. YORKSHIRE. By P. 
Oopdeh, tind John I.. Knur. Printed for the 1 'r#ktkire Archeological Society Ay 
ihi Oxford Umvmity Prru. 1932. pp. 99, tcflA 30 photographs md 28 figures, 
15 * 6d fvMt frrr m 

In this the 4th report of the * Roman Mai ton mil District 1 series, die authors 
describe the excavation of a civil settlement at I.angton. 3 miles southeast of Mahon. 
The earliest occupation of the site was a military nne, consisting of 1 srnnll fair nearly % 
third of an acre in size—provisionally dated to the period of the earliest occupation of 
Malt cm, and probably a small outpost connected with the biter. It truly be (hit some 
form of occupation lingered on, on a small scale till tsriy in the 2nd century, but it was 
not till the beginning of the 3rd century that the civil occupation wm at all intensive. 
The main north and south ditches surrounding the settlement probably belong to this 
period, and there ere fragmentary remains of quite extensive buildings. In one nf these 
was a small hut compact bath-house which probably continued in use when house 1 in the 
western hall nf the area wis constructed. This latter waa a small d welling house of the a amp¬ 
lest type and was Eurcccdcd by a small corridor house at the beginning of the 4th century. 

Then came the period of greatest expansion of the Mttiement, which waa actively 
engaged tn wheat production. A store house, threshing floor, drying furnace, and 
circular mill testify to the production of com in some quantity and enlargements of the 
dwelling house mark the prosperity of iht settlement. In the late 4th century there was 
intensive occupation, indicated by the coins and pottery. 

The authors note that In the site are reflected the successive* occupations of the fort 
at Mutton, Of the period of the early camp there, there ifi at Langton the snail military 
post The Scvenm rcocoipatioa oI Mallou (which would probably mean an increasing 
demand for com) b marked by the first extensive settlement und house i, while house 11 
and its flumcrtRia out-buddings rejects a steady demand for supplies nf wheat tn the 
middle of the 4th century. The occupation conlimucd after the troubles of AJJ, 367-9 
and shows that T almost to ihe end of the century, the SrgTiai Station System provided an 
efficient aftgmnl for settled civil life. 

The photographs at the end of ihc book were mostly taken by Dr Kirk while Mr 
Confer 19 responsible for the notes on the pottery and pUns, The book k well produced 
and continues the standard of the earlier reports of this series. K. St. Joseph. 

QUATERNARY GLACIATIONS AND PLUVIAL LAKES IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA. By Emx Nilsson* Stockholm, 193a. pp r 101. Pmt »"f rfafrtf . 

With that feeling for the strategic point in a disunion which they have often shown 
Swedish sckniiats have directed their attention to Pleistocene arid poft-Flciatocene 
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conditions in East Africa Infonrunioft about changes of climate that have taken pine? 
near the equator is very necessary if wc arc (n solve some of The broader problems of the 
tee Age, It! 1926 Professor P trey Qucn&cl found morainic material on Mt. Elgon arid 
observed tooiEtrinc sediment in the Nakuni-Naivasha basin. Consequently the 
Quaternary gmlbgy of the region was made die main object for investigation by an 
expedition, which was supported financially by the Swedish Africa Fund. 

The outline* of the invest Tallinn were drawn by Professor Gerard dc Geer. In 
the field Dr Nibson received much help from die Swedish Biological Station on Mt. 
Elgon, and he acknowledges tlic value of his contacts with Mr E, j Wmyfend and Dr L. 
S, B_ Leakey, During the preparation of his report he received advice and suggestions 
from Professor Lennart von Pert. The thesis under review was accepted for the degree 
of Doctor of Phibflnpliy m Stockholm. 

Traces of ancient glaciation were studied in most detail on Mr Elgon, but attention 
was also paid lo ihc other high mountains of the region. Shore lines and sediment! 
were investigated in the NaWnj-Nabrasba and Baringa-Hanniiiguin basins. The 
object of the work was to gather evidence of climatic change. Dr Nilsson describes the 
moraines on RuwemmrL Mt. EIgon t Kenya, and Kilimanjaro, and refers 10 previous 
work done by others. On Mt. Kenya the olden moraine represents a ™y extensive 
glaciation which is called 7 *kc Gnat Gkriatitm^ Very little of this moraine is left and 
ii is much more weathered then the next oldest. The Last Gbtmiim had three great 
maxima which are marked by wed developed moraines, There are also four or five 
other moraines higher up the mountain which indicate post-glacial stadk. The two 
main glaciations were separated by a very tong, dry inter-gladal period. All the moraines 
esambed on Kilimanjaro are ascribed to the I*ast Glaciation on the ground of their 
state of preservation. " When the glacier* melted away from their maximum position 
(3600*380001.) they rcadvanced or paused twice (4100 and 4150m,), while the ice layering 
still had a considerable extent, Then there appears a long uninterrupted period of 
melting. It is not until we come to an altitude of 4650-47 50m. that we net ice three 
small (isdlbriuns or interruptions of the gladcre and a little further up there are another 
two at 5000m. and 5120m. In quite recent times at least one push forward has been 
made by the gbeicra \ The author quotes KIutes h opinions that the complete analogy 
a* regards the altitudes of the present and the ancient glaciers on Kilimanjaro must hi 
due to similar eondiiitma of precipitation with the wmc alternation between northeast 
and wruiInvest monsoon*, This, he say§ t Implies that there has Inrcn no shifting of the 
equator or the poles. The dose parallel ism of the two snow-lines dong the mountain 
chain* of North and South America also 1 gives support to ihe assumption that the 
Pleistocene glaebrinn* were conicmporancoiJ^ over the whole earth \ (85) 

Epochs of colder and moist cr climates would have comparable effects on glaciers 
rind lakes with no out-flow. Dr Nilsson levelled and mapped a series of wave-cut terraces, 
barriers. and del Laic deposits. This wba not an easy task Ixrcuure they have in many 
j 1 lace* been hidden beneath later drporiis or removed by erosion ; moreover tilling hits 
occurred in more than one direction. In the Naivasha bafttn lie fghognixcS ancient 
shore-lines of lake 1 at zoiq-zorom,* of lake fi at 199^1947^1., of hike \u at ig&j'-1947113., 
of lake iv at 1959-19^81^,, of lake v al 1935-1928111., and of hike Vl at 1917111. The pre- 
fjcnt turfac? ut Lakt appear* to he about 1908m. above tea-kvd. In the 

Nakum-Nztivaolu hmn 1 and at higher levels than that of lake t, occur the Ka maria n 
sediments, which have yielded lower palaeolithic implements- They are much faulted and 
Hppeer to have been deposited by one or probably by Bevcral lakes Further investigate! 
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rmy prove that they indicate several phivid periods, Subsequently to the exigence *jf 
lake i! K two arid period* seem to have occurred, during which Lake Nakura + which k 
now only 2.8m, deep, must have dried up. Dr Nilsson correlates the KamaBian lake or 
lakes with hts Great Glaciation and his lakes I, ir and rtl with the three phases of hi$ 
Last Glaciation, Then followed a series of postglacial, nr post-pluvial, changes repre¬ 
sented by the younger morainea and the lower menilrars of ha, old lake-levels- 

In chapter v the author compares the Quaternary tfiangt* of climate in Easi Africa 
with those in other parts of the world, and he gives a table (p. ijo) offering a correlation 
of his results with thow; obtained by British worker* in the Nile Valley and Fay urn. 
He equated the Kam&sun talc (or lakes) with thfe 46m. terrace : these were followed m 
both rt^iojtB by an arid epoch- Lakes r, ti and til ore regarded as equivalent to the 
35m., aSrn, and 22m. lakes in the Fayum h A sub-srid period then intervenes in both 
regions. Lake iv, followed by a sub-arid epoch and a retrrji of gtariera rn Kenya, it 
equaled with the ifon. lake of the Fayiiin. and lakes v and vi with the 10m. and 4m. 
hikes. He mentions that Dr Leakey con&itiers bis GambUan, which corresponds with the 
author's lake i h to be of Monster ton age ; and that the 35 m. beach in the Fsyum also 
contains Mousterian implements. 

Dr Nilsson baa made a very valuable contribution to our know ledge. His thesis k 
illustrated by nearly seventy photography maps and sections ; and at die end of the 
hook ore three folding maps of Mr. ELI go ft, on u &cslt of 1:50000, showing the topography 
of the mountain and the maximum extent of ha glaciers, There k also a folding plate 
with panoramic photographs of Elgon and Kilimanjaro. Anthropologists and geologists 
will await with much interest die publication of the rein Its of Dr Nilsson’s still more 
recent work in Abyrinnin* R. U. Sayce, 

LAS GL AC IACIGNES CUATERNARIAS EN LA PATAGONIA Y TIERRA 
DEL FUEGO (with an English summary), For Carl C:xqn Caldhviu^ 
Stockholm. 1932 pp. 164, 

This h another piece of work due to the inspiration of Professor Gerard de Geer. 
As the teiuk of his suggestion that a geochrerioTngical invest Lgatiofi of the ice-kke 
sediments of Patagonia should be made, the director of the Argentine Geofotrical 
Survey cnlrusttd the work to the author and extended its scope 10 include the whole of 
the Quaternary geology* The main object wits to obtain information which might 
make possible a comparison of the courses of glaciation in the northern and southern 
hemisphere. The present report is copiously illustrated with over a hundred good 
photography sections* diagrams, and maps—some in colour. At the end is a folding 
coloured map <m the stale of 1:2500000 showing the Quaternary terminal moraines and 
the Fi ni -glacial ice-dammed lakes of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 

Df Guide runs recognizes four distinct systems of moraines which are situated mainly 
at or near the mouths of the Cordilleran valley*; they generally lie close within out 
another. Further up the valley* there are other systems of moraines, and there b one 
new the present gbriers. Errobn Im been exceedingly active, and from sornc of the 
valleys die Quaternary deposits lave been almost entirely removed. The oldest system 
of moraine* ha^ been so eroded and. in place*, burled beneath Urcr deposits that h la 
not certain whether it is a single system : the author thinks that it may prove to consist 
of at least two ivsttmi. The topography of the third and fourth systems is often extremely 
fresh. Ice-lake sediments* which are older than tile third moraine-syatfenj. on be 
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traced far up the valleys; they therefore indicate a period when the to: had receded 
perhaps iq ira present ptwitton before it advanced to build the third system o 

mU the author doe* not rush at a correlation of hw four group* of moraines with the 

four .. phases in the Alps, judging from the position of the third and fourth systems, 

their relation io ihe (urge Aniline fakes, and die freshness uF their iup^niph.y + he is 
inclined to compare them with the outer and inner Wtirm moraines. 1 lie fifth system, 
much higher op the valleys, may correspond with the Buhl mum in the 

paper fp. 156) he correlates the fourth Patagonian moraine system, on evidence tmm clay 
varves'with the Middle Swedish f Find-gtotinl) moraines, and the third Patagonian system 
with the Goti-glacial moraine* of Sweden. . . ... 

Records of two important sections of ytrvekhtii the one at Rio Lnnntos, the other 
at Laguna Blanca, and situated respectively inside and outside the fourth system ul 
moraines, have been submitted to Professor dc Geer, who find* a good correspondence 
between the vsrvc-patiern of Wo Cor in to* and that of Sweden belonging to the period 
between Gori-glacial and Fini-glsciaJ times- The Laguna Blanca varves are attributed 
to the later part of the Gob-glacial phase. Dr Cal deni us concludes that the glaciations 
of both hemispheres were to-eval; and he equate Ilia third system of mo rallies, lit 
Patagonia with the Goti-glado! moraine* of Sweden and his tnurth with the Fjnt-gtaaat. 
It noon that the great ice-sheet in Scandinavia retreated from the Fmi-gfaaal moraines 
two hundred yam later fh*n the much smaller valley glaciers of the Rio torinlo* valley 
retreated from the corresponding moraines. R- U. Sayce. 

MEMOIR OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA, No 37 An 

^Trhagnlngtc^j Tour In VVaEirklars ami Northern Baluchistan. By biR Aurel 

Stun* Caiman* 1929. 

In this volume. Sir Aurel Stein minima lines the result# of his exploration in 
Watiriittn and Northern Baluchistan. Owing to the turbulence,of the frontier tribes, 
the area is little known, in spite of its historical importance. Lying between two great 
centres of ancient dvilizalion, the Indus Valley and Southern Pemia. it was highly 
desirable that it should he surveyed as soon as possible. As the result of Sir Aurel a 
navels, the known extent of the Indus Valley civilization has been greatly increased, 
and a large cullcciioti of pottery fragments are now available for comparative purpose*. 
In discussing his journey from the Tochi to the (initial, Sir Aurel draw* an interesting 

G rade! between the organization of this important sector of the frontier and the curly 
me* at the Roman Empire. These were military mad*, usually following the main 
valleys, and Li advanced Iwyond the actual administrative holder, which it was their 
function to guard. The modem military roads, constructed after the Wuxi email cam¬ 
paign, are conceived and executed very exactly after the ancient pattern. This must 
be acknowledged as one of the best Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey- 

GREEK SCULPTURE AND PAINTING to the end of die Hellenistic Period. By 
J. D. Rf.izi.EY and BfcUNMiD Asumole. Cambridge ; Unkmity Pnss, 1932. pp. 
xvui. 107, irtlA 348 iihuiratums. 1 or fid. 

By gathering in one low-priced bock of convenient size the portions of volumes 
iv, v. vt and vm of the Cambridge Atuitnt History which deal with Greek sculpture and 
painting, together with the appropriate illustrations, the Cambridge University Press 
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hm produced incomparably the best short account of the subject in the language' lliose 
who read these chapters originally will need no recommcndatioii; they will he glad to 
possess them in a less cumbrous and scattered form, Others should now have no excuse 
for not making their acquaintance, Professor Bwky'x phrase* seem often to have the 
inevitability of perfection ; to quote from them would suggest tliat hk felicity needs 
searching out, and would deprive the reader of some of the pleasure of disco very. 
Professor Ashmolcv who is responsible for the \mt six of the nineteen sections, has a 
pleasing and duuacteriatie manner. The tact remains untouched, except for a few 
immaterial omissions and for revisions which bring it up to date : thus Mr Payne # a 
work U reflected in the treatment of Proto-Corinthian pottery, sod the latest yields of 
the sea—the Aiiemisiuro Zeus and the Marathon boy—are included, as well aa the 
New York kourt* which has recently received much attention. The spelling of Greek 
names has been de-Latinized {with lapses in Professor Bearigy** la*t section), and 
kouras and kore receive their enffanchiBcmeni, unbranded by inverted commas, italics 
or capitals, Ilu; illustrations are more generally successful than in C,vL//. z some new 
an« appear, birth of recently discovered worts and of new' aspects of old ones. A num¬ 
ber of the C*Adf~ illustratUm* Jmvc been dispensed with, but the work of selection has 
been admirably carried out. The Dipyfou head—poorly illustrated in €,AJI—h 
omitted ' instead wc have the New York kouros, attributed to the some hand. The 
marginal references to the pictures are very convenient, and there are footnotes showing 
where pictures of objects not here ilu&trated may be found ; notably to Kuiuigtschuihtr 
in Rildrrtt, that most useful collection. There is a bibliography and □ table of iHuetra lions, 

W . L* Cuttle. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF YORKSHIRE. By Frank and Harriet Wjuggr 

Elgee. Methuen, 1933. pfl. z& 4, with a uiapi, 60 iilusfrations, tor hd. 

Dr Frank El gee liad already placed ardtoeologbts under a debt of gratitude by hi* 
masterly study of JSarijf Mm in Nwtk Emt Yar^hm, and now increase this debt in 
presenting the present volume, one of tin!standing merit iti the series of County 
Archacoliigie? tailed under the editorship of Mr T. [>. Kendrick. 

In its production Dr Elp« has been ably assisted by hi* Wife and under their pint 
authorship ihc hook has gained much in human interest and general appeal by their 
judicious weaving of threads of early folk-lore into the archaeological fabric- 

1*o compress a lucid and comprehensive account of the archaeology of Yorkshire 
within the limits of otic volume of this rize is no easy task, The authors were faced 
with an embarrasament of riches, for not only is Yorkshire the large*! county* but within 
it* borders it embrace* abundant evidence of every phase of early civilization, since the 
end of Falaeolttliic times* when die uplands were freed from ice and the latest Palaeolithic 
fnmtera moved northwards and left meagre traces of their presence on the summits of 
the Pennine ami Cleveland Hilhu Tardepoisian immigrants from the Lincoln Ridge 
and Belgium followed, and settled extensively upon the high moors of south and west 
Yorkshire, where they mingled with the remnant* of the Palaeolithic stock and developed 
a distinctive culture. In isolated areas of the wild eastern moorlands 3 degenerate form 
of tin* culture appears to have survived amongst scattered communities until the Bronac 
Age* thereby increasing ihc complexity of the archaeological problem. 

The next well marked phase is the appearance of the long-barrow folk who, pusliing 
northwards along the ridges of Lincolnshire, and the Magnesian hills pf south Yorkshire, 
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act lied upon the limestone hills and moorland* of Yorkshire* where 35 long bantiwa 
are recorded by the Elges*. lt« ihdr account of these, they establish the true dimeter 
of the Yorkshire bng-burrows as a degenerate form of the chambered long-bsrrow of 
south&eat England, and refute the prevailing misconception* that they are merely two 
or more tound^baiTQWB joined together* or a local development of the round-barrow 
culture. 

The Neolithic population was sparse and scattered* and not until the arrival of the 
Baker folk were the Wold ft «tenaivdy occupied. Crossing the North Sea from die 
Rhineland the invaders entered Yorkshire fry the Humber estuary and uhriicfcd inlets 
of the const, and displaced, or absorbed* the hmg-hamiw folk on the Wolds. Bolder 
pioneers pinhcd westwards to the Pennine^ and penetrated So the Aire Gap and beyond* 
Later, successive waves of immigrants introduced the Middle and Late Bronze Age 
civilizations, and The authors graphically describe how the upland? nf cast and northeast 
Yorkshire ultimately became one ef the richest and moil densely populated araia of 
Bronze Age Britain, connected by well defined trade rouies with the kibble and Mersey 
estuaries of the west coast. 

Probahlv a* early as 500 B*C. the first Celtic Immigrants reached Yorkshire and 
established themselves on Castle HiU t Scarborough, where Iklkiatt remain* liave been 
found, but it was not unlit the later* 1 *J Tcne, phase of Use Iron Age that iron displaced 
bronze in Yorkshire* The authors indicate how during the third century b.C% Gaulish 
charioteers overran cast Yorkshire and established themselves upon the Wolds and 
gradually extended their ierriiory over the whole of east and west Yorkshire but. for 
some reason, shunned the northeast innorlands which continued as a cultural backwater 
of Bronze Age culture, 'DiU was the fourth invasion of Yorkshire since the coming of 
long-barrow man. each entailing an overlap of civilizations. Dr and Mr* Elgec have, 
by careful research^ disentangled these events and their impacts in a most convincing 
manner and present in the first eight chapter* of the hook a concise account, in well- 
ordered sequence, of Yorkshire 7 * prehistory, documented by an abundance of records 
□I typical objects, sites and monuments. 

Notwithstanding the number of find* referred to T the book in no portion deeencniic* 
into a mere arehaeofogical catalogue, Interest U maintained in a inamirr which will 
appeal to the general reader a* much os to the student ; though a more liberal use of 
Footnotes in regard to the most important objects would have increased its value 10 the 
latter. The chapters on Etonian York* hire* Anglian Yorkshire and the Viking Age cuM 
for special commendation as vivid representation* of » frequence of fact* set out in a 
manner not previously available. 

The story of the Kumoniiation of Yorkshire and the rise and importance of York 
and Aldborough as military centre^ h graphically told and supported by a wealth of 
a Echaeri logical evidence carefully analysed hidden sally, il is ^uggraied that I he 
numerous hill-forts of Yorkshire, about which *0 little a known by actual ciuvaiiofi, 
ire probably of Brigantiaii origin, constructed to oppose the progress of the all conquering 
Roman. 

No less illuminating h the record of the Anglian and Viking invasions, The ridh- 

of the pagan object* from ccnvetericfi and the numerous sculptured crones anti 
monastic ruins of these periods, ai testified by Lhe illustration* and references, indicate 
how completely Yorkshire was dominated by each in turn. So thorough was the Viking 
invasion. about the middle of the ninth century, that, ba the authors, point oui, not 
satisfied with mere plunder they colonized the whole country* and Viking fond division** 
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Viking courts and Viking sodsl organizations superseded those of the Angle?* and still 
remain the fabric of the county divisions, its wapentakes and hundreds 

The hook, of absorbing interest, do«a with a survey of the Yorkshire cmhivorka 
of unknown age, amongst which the Scamridgc Dikes nrt most notable. Various 
opinions have been held with regard tn the origin and purpose of these. Green well 
assumed they were prehistoric tribal barriers; Mortimer, that they were covered ways 
of esi-iipe for the inhabitants of Tmutsdale; Colonel Kkran Clark, muds gradually 
deepened by wear ; General Pitt-Hi vers, thaL they were the work of invader* atlvaiwdtig 
firms Flainbors-iu^It Head. Dr and Mrs Elgee discard all these theories and advance 
the suggestion th at as the system of dikes form hum-shaped enclosures they are 
* horngarths f for hunting purposes, into which wild animala were driven and slaughtered 
as they crowded towards the narrow ends. Strong evidence is advanced in support of 
this theory, notably that the dikes are situated in the royal forest of Picked tig and form 
the centre of a well-defined system of earthworks within its boundaries. With regard 
10 their antiquity, we are reminded that the dike* gave the name to the Wapentake of 
Die, mentioned in Domesday h and must therefore hive existed prior to iflW, and in the 
opinion of the authors they are probably of Anglian origin. 

The volume includes a detailed archaeological gazetteer and 3 list of museums 
possessing Yorkshire antiquities P fhc authors are m be congratulated on having 
produced, In such a readable and concise form, the first record of Yorkshire archaeology 
treated as a whole. A. Leslie Armstrong. 

LA TREPANATION CRANTENNE CHEZ LE8 NEOUTHIQUES ET CHEZ 
tES PJUMITIF8 MODERNES. Bp Da Emile Guakh (Moicdn-lictiteniini 
do Troupes Colonialts'L Path: Nuisvn H Ci* v 120 BoutmnJ $&Ht+G*rmam > 
1930. pp r 126 und 1.3 plaits 30 franco 

In a short preface to th t* book M- Paul Rivet refers to the 1 beautiful m (fedbtits of 
the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum in London \ Those interested in the 
subject of prehistoric and primitive H hnling * of the cranium during life and after death 
cannot do better than pay a visit to this museum, where they will find a series of experi¬ 
ments performed upon recent and dry human crania, with elementary implement* 
{Hint, obsidian, dull, sluirk^ teeth. etc,} which demonstrate bow the operation was 
performed by primitive people on the living skull* for wry varied reasons, in widely 
separated countries ^ aim also after death for tiie purpose of acquiring amulets. 

The book is well and dearly printed in iratd ty|>c ; hut, as in so many French hooka* 
is only bbund by a thin cardboard cover. It is divided into m introduction, ten chapters, 
together with a summary of she author's conclusion* in the last three pages, Thcthirteen 
plates at the end of the book contain five radiographed skulls. Radiography dots not 
appear to me to be any help whatever in elucidating facts of diagnostic importance 
or of adding clarity to methods «rf technique m to how the operation in question was 
carried tfllt, 

T3ic historical aspect of the subject show 1 * thax the re-discovery of this fascinating 
prehistoric custom really dates from the year 1865, when Fmnicres, a medical practitioner 
of Marvejofs, discovered in a large dolmen n&tr Aiguitres, in the dcpartmcKit rtf Lrn^re, 
a skull Ihal had bran operated upon during life, near to which were five fragments of 
cranial bone that had been sawn lor mmc purpose* It ww left to Broca to interpret this 
finding and hia- theory that these fragments were in reality 1 amuletsand referred to a 
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religious rite* has never been dispute)! Dr Guiard men dons as pioneers in the early 
wort connected with this discovery the names of dc Baye, l.ucaa-Championnicrc, 
Fletcher, Muniz and MaeGec. To these may be added Capstan and CartdlUt, and three 
Englishmen : Sir Victor Horsley, Rev. ], A, Cramp and Samuel Ella—the latter two 
being missionaries in the Sooth Sea Mauds where they witnessed this operation being 
performed in the most primitive fashion with flakes of obsidian. 

In chapter li 1 rsfrudo-T^anations * arc referred to and by these U meant those 
occurrences which might be confused with or mistaken for tire real operation* Dr 
Guiard does not give an exhaustive list* omission being made of congenital ddiciences 
of bow, which always happens in the parietal region of the skull and arc often double and 
symmetrically placed. 

Accounia are given of operatimu on the living subject and ihc cutting of amulet* 
from the dead skull that bone signs of its owner having been operated upon during life, 
also mention of the kind of roundels that were fashioned. 

The presence of cranial amulets in (he dolmen* of France by the side of skull* that 
had been operated upon during life demonstrate, m pointed mil by Brua f the existence 
of an ethical rite. In prehistoric Peru, besides qpedrneus of skulis that liad been broken 
by hank-axes and attempt a made, by rude surgery, to deal with these holes, there are 
other sJndts that bear no traces of fractures, but have been deftly ‘ trephined \ with 
stone implements, and these Us! p when placed aide by aide with the French specimens 
taken from their dolmens, look very much alike in their surgical workmanship; hut the 
motives, that brought about each of these similar results were very widely different. 
Hie difference consists in the presence or absence of amulets from (he graves. Not 
a single cranial amulet has ever been found in relation to the Inca burials, for the good 
reason that il was against ilie religious principles of the Inca tn permit the dead hody lo 
he mutilated in any way* 

Chapter vi has reference to those tribes that are jtt ill in a stone-age culture and 
wbo T even ai this day perform these operaftana on their Im&g fellow tribesmen with 
obsidian flakes or other primitive implements^ Melanesia and Polynesia among the 
Australasian bkiKb are places wltere these operation* arc performed, 

1 he 1 -sincipital, b curipus custom, consisted in scraping the bone of the crown of 
tbe ikuH in boiti i longitudinal and transverse manner, in the form of a cross, Plate tex 
shows this well and the new bone funned at the centre of the cross proves it was done 
during life. The reason is not known why such an operation was per formed. Some 
think it was an initiation me, 

So many specimens of the rttuahstEc operation are discovered m the dolmen# of 
France, that il lead* one to infer that they were not by any means all done primarilv 

^ epileptic iml on \m own account whs greatly 
added to if he sureessfully recovered from a H holing " operation, which made him the 
envy of many other member* of the tribe, it b not h therefore, to be wondered that 
tlmttc who were not epileptic were amfioua to have the operation, so that they might 
wrn 11 P«?Pthemrelvcs. Both the epileptic and the insane individual were 
reverenced m those distant days for the reason that they were not midereMod anil what 
™ **" ™ supernatural and hence divine; Tirain dl^rdcra und fits were 

®“g. Id Im> due to tx&vsxm <>f * devil. New iwphinaliai, w ill occwoimIIv cu w 

“ € "*T? •4 rf P e . i P*r Be *“ «»w* «* epi^p*y he rtuMv S ai M d ™, UTi d i» 
the eyes of hu trihe for having successfully recovered from the miration 

in dealing with the geographical distribution of this operation Dr GuLmJ points 
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mil that jc nearly always h found in brariiiccphulic skulk and not in dnlicoccptudic 
ones, which would be a valuable tontrihu lion lo the study of thin cut turn were it found 
to he consistently true. He mentions* however* in his Iasi chapter (conclusion^} that in 
Mtknesw, where the opera non is still practised, our of 500 skulls exhumed only 100 
were braehictphalic, 

A bibliography of 17 pages completes the book except for the excellent plates referred 
to earJiet in this article. T- WlbaON Parry. 

A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUB LIU- % Cy&ul E. Robinson* assistant 

ntwtrr at Winchester College. Xftthutn y 1932. pp s xu + 471. 6r. 

it k difficult for a historian of ihe Roman Republic to select from ihe mass of derails 
before him those which are ultimately important, Mr Robinson lias shown a nice 
discrimination to giving us just enough detailed background to justify his generali^ationi 
and make the sequence of events intelligible- Alter a slight sketch of the prehistoric 
age in Italy, he deals shortly with the kingly period, the events of which he considers 
to be mostly legendary, though a substratum of historical truth can be traced even io 
the tntditiomil account of Strviua Tullius. 

In tell log of the struggle of supremacy in Italy he necessarily excludes most of die 
picturesque stories of Livy's narrative, but strongly emphasizes the importance of The 
sequela, m* the political awakening in the curly 3rd temury and the recognition, at the 
time of the embassy to Ptolemy PhilaiSdphua, that Rome is a power which counts with 
the outride world. The results of the Carthaginian Wars and the spread of Hellenism 
are admirably described, md the short diameter-studies with which the book abounds 
serve to U lunrate and explain t lie events of history. We have a dear picture of Hannibal p s 
personality md ambitions ; the elder Cato a created in a way which may seem too 
sympathetic. The book practically ends with the death of Caesar, but an epilogue of 
a dozen pages curies u» on to Actium. Mr Robinson regards Augustus m a titan of 
exceptional talent and perseverance, but lacking in the originality which characterized 
Caesar, J. F. Dobsun. 

THE MUSEUM JOURNAL, Noa. 3-4, September-December, 1931. PuhiLikrd by 

tkt MuirtsTn of tfo Utmxrrtity of Ptmttylwrria, PktUuItlphiu. 

Th t&t two 0 umbers of the Museum JotWAl contain reports of two excavations 
with which the University of Pennsylvania ta ch*$dy associated. The second report 
b Dr Woolley f s excellent report of excavations at Ur in 193t* *rhk is accessible else¬ 
where and is probably by this date familiar to readers qf AKTIQUm, The first report 
k that of Dr Schmidt who worked at Fara in 1931, This 19 probably less familiar and 
will rake up the whole of l his notice. 

Dr Schm id I describes the methods and confessedly 1 tentative 1 results of his work 
sc Kara where Fuddcmry, Andrae and others worked before him, Ui& small-scale 
operations At a few selected points on the F:ira mound arc first outlined in order of 
calendar from 23 February' to the end of April. T bm he Arranges the finds m order of 
periods Para lit, the Period of the Third Dynasty of Ur ; Para n, the Period erf the 
early Sumerians; Fur* i, the Painted Pottery Age (Jenidet Jfer). This division 
suggests Dr Schmidt's 1 belief * tkit the Far* folk of Fara hi and n were distinct imm 
the Fara folk of Kara t* 
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Here, in summjiTy, me the finds arranged by Dr Schmidt under the three periods. 
Far* hi. Two rahkt* (one dated Gtmil Sin i). Pottery ; (' bowl ha* an ojfeer 
rim which forms a definite M neck rt ; bcll-shapcd spoilt with thin perforation; a 
colander spout'). Figurines : {' 1 delightful *; elaborately dressed women with para¬ 
phernalia of divinity or royalty'}, 1 Communa! burial *; no? sacrificial ■ perhap* in 
epidemic; hurried Jy disposed bodies ; hones interlocked ; no mortuary vessels; no 
ornaments 

Fas* tl. Tablets: Sj archaic, possibly one school -tablet; only 3 baked ; bi¬ 
convex, squared with rupd earners. oxn circular ; one series found in a dm in pipe. 
Burial 37 graves; plain mat and coffin equally- vessels and beads; suggesting Q 9 
Germans aid, that |jart of mound was neempdia. Architecture : straw tempered* 
BunnJrtcd + piano convex, bricks. A well-constructed granary. Mud wall fragments 
below the brick foundation. Glyptic: 1 the most attractive of our finds 1 ; pit of a 
Mil cylinder imprcsdion on dark grey day label, is a * beautiful, modelled Sumerian, 
dcan-shaven face, having nku!.l cup fthd long robe wirh lengthwise seam \ Also, a standing 
bull * artist! cully sill I more perfect *- Pottery : crude ; whceLmatk- Metal: Fora never 
knew an Iron Age. 

Faka !- Below 1 an alluvial layer At a depth between 4 and 5m, bdow the mound's 
surface H . No traces of architecture; no animal or human remains. Pottery; rarely 
pleasing in form ; monochnm^ bidiromc, trichrome decorations of simple geometric 
designs. Forms resemble al-LTbuid period Burials: two graves \ jar dose to the 
skull; skeletons by on right side^ Seal cylinden of very archaic type, 

Df Schmidt makes a few conjectures : #.g. duration of Period 11 b approximately 
1 from about the middle of the tvth millennium 10 the beginning of the Saigon id period, 
{about the 27th century) s ; that the distinction between the people of Fata ill and it 
nnd the people of Kara r, is H utter" 1 linguistically^ culturally and perhaps racially \ 
This is daily guess work and uni history. 

Some of the finds are well illustrated by pbtea. A neat map at the beginning of f be 
report pul* Fara dearly m m pbicc: then only 60 railed removed from the Persian 
Gulf; today, 300 miles away. T. FiSH. 

THE SCRIPT OF HARAPPA AND MO I IF N JO-DA RO AND ITS CONNECTIONS 
WIT 1 I OTHER SCRIPTS* By G. R. IlrNnut. Kegm Paul, Tmtck* Tfvkntf 
and Co. Ltd .. 1934. pp, Xtt. aio, with 37 plates, zu. 

As its preface states tills work wa# submitted in manuscript 10 the University of 
Oxford in supplication for tire degree of Doctor of Philosophy ; and it would acem Vlut 
the book is a photographic reproduction of the original manuscript. Issued in such a 
form it does not mem the price indued for it; moreover, the typing shrjuld have Wn done 
as 01 ref.illy m possible, the headlines centrally placed, and corrections and addition* 
should not have been made in a microscopic handwriting. 

In his analyses of the Indus Valley script. Dr Hunter seems to tunc explored every 
avenue and every arrangement. He claims to haw discovered the sign* for 1 god \ 
"servant or slave \ 1 ttn \ 4 dative anti an ablative, and if these mttrpretarioiis be 
accepted by philologists some advance has been made. He suggest* the possibility 
that Proto-Elamite, Sumerian and the Indus Valley scripts had a common metktry^ 
and that perhaps Egypt should be included with these countries, On other grounds I 
am prepared to agree tluu there is a possibility that the culture* of the fim three countries 
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at least went derived from a common source, and (here in a certain amount of 
crank! evidence to support such a view. In eight tables Dr Hunter compares ran aim 
rigna in die Indna script with Egyptian, Frotfr-Ekmitc, Sumerian. Brahiui, Smith 
Semitic; Phoenician and Cypriote characters, but some of the comparisons seem to roe 
far-fetched. Similarities are to be expected with the script? of earlv EUm and Sumer 
and they are in fact very striking, hut the resemblances further afield arc by no means 
convincing. 

In an introduction of four pages Professor Langdmi stales that ' there can be no 
doubt concerning the identity of the Indus and Easter Island scripts *; the latter is, however, 
written on wooden documents obviously of no great age h and 1 must confess that I am 
qnhe incredulous Even if the Indus Valley people had been a maritime rice, which 
Dr Hunter proposes but fur which there h as yet no definite evidence, the distance of 
this very remote island in the Pacific from the shores of India would even in modem 
days make such ft voyage an impossible feat for a small sailing vessel. As evidence that 
the people of the Indus valley were seafarers* Dr Hunter point* out fp. tj) that rlidr 
rites were on the bants of navigable river*—so were many ancient settlements ; that the 
fish sign ts greatly mod in the script—but there ate fish in rivers m well as the sea ; that 
bitumen was brought from overseas—hut the bitumen used at Mulienjo-daro (in one 
building only) was readily obtainable in fkluchistin ; anch lastly, that the absence of 
seal impressions at Mohctijo-daro and Hafappi argues that the seals were principally 
employed for stamping roerehamlbe for export purposes. T am afraid none of these 
arguments carries very great weight. Two representations of boats love been found at 
Mohenjodaro, one of which is mast less and tntghf, therefore, have been exclusively 
used for river traile; but <m the vifii of the evidence it h quite probable lhai a vtrv 
tonridcrablc amount of trade was dune with Sumer and adjacent countries by scs as well 
as by overland routes-. 

It is a gfrat pity that no reference is made to the work of other scholars on lhifi 
script ; and though this twok is only now published, no mention whatever m made to 
the matter contained in Mctttmp-daro ami the Indus Cwihmtum* edited by Sir John 
MarshalL which was issued m 1931. If he had referred to thk work. Dr Hunter would 
have avoided a number nf mistake*- For instancy in discussing the age of the Indus 
Valley civilisation he adduces from black nunblr $rah (p. 15) evidence of an early date, 
whereas only one marble real ha* been unearthed at Molienju-dnro. and that is white 
and in importation. What he mistook for black marble Is black steatite* and seals of 
this stone are no nwe primitive or foreign than those of white steatite, of which most of 
the seals were made, SimilarJy> the black marble bractUh referred to Gil p* afi are in 
reality hard-baked day : and that the fragment of a silver liar mentioned on p. 16 b noI 
incised with hire Sumerian characters b clear from MD, p. Jig, 

] cannot accept the author'* identification of the inscribed copper tablets from 
Mohcnjo-daxu as coins (pp. 26-2S). If they had been, one would taped them to uecmr 
in group* and, moreover, to l*e as plentiful ai Eiarappa, where only one specimen has 
been found, a* at Mohcnju-daro. That they were amulets appear* certain. In most 
cases the inscription oil one aide of these objects appears to be definitely associated wiih 
the particular animal on the other side, SSEo. 30 in Dr Hunter's tisf is a rhinoceros and 
not an elephant (MD, cxvii t y) t and the fiiMription h the same a* that on no. 31, where 
also die animal b a rhinoceros. The iieasi on no, 43 b not a reindeer but a hare, and the 


* AftcraAids referred l£> M AID. 
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inscription sgrera with that on no. 44 (MQ f 5). On the revere* of those tablet* 

on which there is an antelope looking backwards (it is not a hull), there is the same group 
of itgna (MLJ. CXVjt* i ; CtTtU, i] ; and aimihcr similar specimen is shortly to he 
published. Th c exceptions 10 this regular au&odaiinn of animal and inscription on 
tlicse copper tablets are so nire that there is every reason to believe that the inscrip¬ 
tion* iknniidy refer 10 the animaL* or the deities iliat they represent, though that is 
certainly not the case with the seals. 

On reference to MD P oviu, 9, it will be seen that the day priim mentioned by Dr 
Hunter on p, j| shows a bgurc of the unicom-likc uni mg I being carried in procession* 
with its cult-object (?) behind it and preceded by two men clearly carrying standards and 
Hat tablet-of-iifterings, as lit suggests. The circular seal mentioned on p. 31 has only 
nx animal heads (M D* cm 1 383); it therefore cannot be the beast familiar to the writer 
of the AfKKafyps*. \ purpose] y quote these inaccuracies to show [hat the author of this 
book could have renited his hand copies by reference to the already published mutcmL 

1 hn$e who have worked upon the Indus VuJIty script are all agreed that it i* 10 be 
rad from nght to left, and that it is not alphabetic hut a mixture of the phonetic and 
ideographic. Dr Hunter identifies 234 distinct signs as apart from compounds. 

'Hie numeral signs present a problem, and Dr Hunter tHnfc* wiih Mr R™ih and 
Mr Gadd that in parttcitkr cases the&e signs do not denote numbers, but have a phonetic 
value. On p, qS ii t* stated that it ia not certain how the number to was written. A 
due to I his number Iris lately betfl found in a group of inverted 1 shaped nmrki incised 
on u copper blade-axe in association with a senes of vertical strokes that appear to be 
digits making up the number 7 & in all- An inverted ir-shaped sign denoted 10 in 
ancient Egypt. 

In conclusion, 1 should like to add something to several of Dr Hunter'* blentih- 
catimuL. 7 lie homed man amount the signs, which he identifies ja the sign for a 
deity, k comparable with the homed figurines of pottery that art so fmqucnily found 
At MohcnjO^l^ro, The point that appear? between the horns on the pxetdgraphs b 
probably the little iprig of flowers or leaves that is seen so frequently on the heads of 
the deities on die seals {A ID, voL pi xu, tfi), The fourdegged animal (pp. 124,. 190) 
is most probably a turtle and not .1 beetle ; several model turtles have been found, ad 
well a* ihcir actual pln^ira. Abo, the sign identified as an umbrella (pajusol would 
have been a better word) on pp L 105, 16<^ p ia surely a leaf of some kind \ it appears quite 
ofren xmong the devices on the painted pottery (MD, XC, r8). 

Despite these inaccuracies and sbortooiuings r ilus book. is ■ painstaking endeavour 
to mrimip problems in connexion with a very interesting and important script, 
and it should he in lhe hand? of all students of the languages of (lie Ancient East. 

tiELNfcrt MACXVr 


CO RRJG ENDLFM 

Mr Stanley O&w&on points tiut an error in printing his review of Nilsson'a Ho iwr 
tfjwt x fycaMm in our March number. On p, 11a lines 35, 36 should read as follow*;^ 

. , x PcfBson hid the name UvtwU&ra** Prof. NiUaoxi without exp I u nut inn give* 
here the tnrt$cnptiDn * lc^juj 
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Editorial Notes 

A FREE-LANCE journnJ lias many advantages over those which 
are the organs of learned bodies. One is that. Ltt order to keep 
going at alt, it must be read. The moment it becomes dull it is 
doomed. That docs not mean, fortunately, that we cannot publish 
occasional articles intended mainly for specialists ; they ail read 
Antiquity, and Itave claims to consideration on that ground at least. 
It means, however, that the Editor must keep his hand on his readers’ 
pulse; and the moment he observes any weakening of interest must 
find out the cause and eradicate it. This need does not operate upon 
subsidized publications. (Need we add that there is ample room for 
both ?). 

****** 


But how to discover where that interest lies ? Readers seem, from 
their letters, to fall into two groups, westerners and easterners (just as 
in the war). The westerners tall for more articles about British 
archaeology; the easterners retort that for several millennia western 
Europe was a mere barbaric fringe on the outskirts of a civilization 
created by the peoples of the east and of the Mediterranean, Our 
policy is to try and hold the balance between these two groups, giving 
to each something of what it wants. Et is not a case where rigid or 
final judgments should be made. The interest of die historical 
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evolution of one's own homeland has obvious claims (as it has also 
obvious risks, if over-indulged)* When that country has also played 
an important part upon the stage of general history, that interest may 
well he allowed fairly full play. But for the same reason the 1 heirs of 
all the ages ’ should know something about those ages ; agriculture 
and urban civilization were created not in western Europe but in the 
fertile valleys of the east, 

»■# 

Blit it is by no means easy, having discovered what one wants, 
to find die man to write die article. For example, we wanted, and 
Still want, an article summarizing what is known of the economy of the 
Sumerian citv-temple. This was a vital organ in the life of the city- 
state, the earliest urban community in the world’s history. Since the 
majority of clay tablets are business letters and contracts* there should 
by now have accumulated a fair amount of information on this funda¬ 
mental matter. Indeed, according to Dr Woolley,* writing itself 
arose fmm business needs. So far, however, we have failed to obtain 
that article. One of die probable reasons Es that there are few posts 
available for the study of cuneiform, and those who hold them arc either 
overworked by routine or mentally incapable of a generalized treatment 
of their subject; for we really cannot accept the excuse made by one 
non-starter that the economics of early tsumeria are still a closed book. 


ut 


vV 


w < 


Articles which give one a bird’s-eye view of some department of 
highly specialized knowledge are at once the most difficult to write and 
to obtain for publication ; for they demand considerable literary 
powers, a wide range of knowledge, and a breadth of outlook—faculties 
not o.l ten ^ combined in one brain. It is usual to label such articles 
popular , and that they certainly are ; but the epithet is also used in 
□ disparaging sense—■* mertiy popular How often have we heard an 
admirable book thus condemned ! No one would think of finding 
fault with a small scale map because it did not provide him with a plan 
of his estate or home-town ; it is not intended to do so. To get tliis 
he must buy another sort of map altogether (a cadastral map like the 


Address to the l 1 .iujlv.fi Asaocuijttn, reported 
Morning fttf, z June, 
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6-tnch or 25-inch Ordnance Map). It is recognised that different 
scales are required for different purposes * and that to describe, say. 
the haff-iltch-to-the-miie one as merely a smalt scale map would be 
absurd. But it is just as absurd to decry a small scale verbal description 
—always providing of course that it is based upon a large scale knowledge 
of the subject-matter. 

w« **t 

Generally speaking however we have been able to obtain the sort 
of article we want, even though we may have had to wait yearn for it. 
But there are some for which we and our readers are still waiting, as 
we know from their letters. We have not been able to get a summary 
of the main features of die Indus civilization, for instance ; nor have 
we been able to find anyone to describe the characteristics of prehistoric 
British dogs. 

xM M Of 

There are whole cultures we have never touched upon—such as 
arc represented by the ruins of Angkhor in Cambodia, Anaradhapura in 
Ceylon, Barahudur in Java ; and except in reviews we have published 
little or nothing about Stein's Central Asia (as it well may lie called). 
Southern Arabia (the Hadramaul and Yemen), Abyssinia and its 
phallic megaliths discovered by Father Axais. A note m the present 
number shows that Nigeria has had a history; we should not be 
surprised one day to learn that it was a very long one. East Africa 
contains much that has never been mentioned in print. What wc want 
is not the notes of a tourist illustrated by bad snapshots, but something 
that will tell us what was the place in history of the remains in question ; 
and it must be written from first-hand knowledge. 

Mt W Ot 

It was once quite usual for archaeologists to abuse the State for 
its failure to support their own branch of science. The amount spent 
upon past records of civilization is still negligible compared with what 
is spent in destroying civilization itself. We think that Authority still 
does not realize how rapidly public opinion has moved since the War ; 
and that it would be supported if it spent more upon science and less 
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upon literary curios, Meanwhile it is gratify mg that a service of 
antiquities for the island of Cyprus is likely to be established {The 
Times, 19 July, p. 15) and that prehistoric archaeology is officially 
recognized in the last award of Civil List pensions (The Times t 18 July, 
p. S). So far, so good. 

m * 

One often wonders whether Authority realizes what a good return 
it gets for its modest outlay—how much work it gets for nothing, how 
much overtime, how much voluntary enthusiasm. Only those 'in 
the know 1 ran appreciate this and it would be improper for the present 
writer to enlarge upon it. He lias daily evidence of it, however, in 
his official correspondence and his experience is shared by others 
of his profession. The standard set by the present generation of 
archaeologists is admittedly high and lapses from it occur but rarely. 

%M %M 

We had hoped to indude in the present number a review of 
Monsieur Poidebard’s splendid book describing the really epoch- 
making discoveries he has made in Syria by means of air-photography 
and air reconnaissance. The review has b«en written but the illustra¬ 
tions that were to accompany it are still not forthcoming. For tilts 
failure the publisher of the book is alone responsible. 

4* fctf 

We have lately issued a letter to some former subscribers who for 
one reason and another—in most cases an economic one—have {since 
1927} felt obliged to discontinue Antiquity. In the letter wc expressed 
the hope, that in view of the more favourable outlook in home affairs, 
they would now renew their support. We are glad (for their sakes 
and cut's), to say this has resulted in some renewals, though not so 
many as we could wish. In one case a subscriber who was unable to 
attend an archaeological meeting thought that a year's Antiquity 
might take its place, and this suggests a hint to others who may, for 
various reasons, be obliged to forgo some pleasure of the same kind 
that they can secure a w'hole year’s antiquarian enjoyment at the cost 
of a pound note. 
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Some Ancient Italian Country-Houses 

by R. C. Carrington 

I T is a matter for surprise that none but the vaguest idea can be 
gleaned from ancient writers of the appearance or plan of an ordinary 
farm-house in the ancient world. Cato, Varro, Columella, the 
Elder Pliny, and Palladios describe with varying degrees of detail the 
kind of site on which such a house might most suitably be built and the 
type of rooms required for those who inhabit it. They indicate the 
uses to which the various portions of the house were put (villa urban#, 
villa rustic#, villa fnictuaria) but none of them thought it necessary to 
describe methodically the lay-out of the house as a whole, Varro 
mentions incidentally a * cokors * (cortile or farm-yard) and states that 
on a large farm it is more convenient to have two such areas, one for 
the kitchen and tool-sheds, the other for live-stock, Varro’s remark is 
vague enough, but the notices of other writers are even vaguer. The 
younger Pliny sets out to give a detailed description of his Lauren tine 
villa, but die "attempts of modem scholars to reconstruct the plan of the 
villa from Pliny’s description have produced the most varied results 
and shown the futility of the quest,* 

When the written word fails we turn perforce to the spade. The 
purpose of this paper is, not to survey or even mention all Italian 
country-houses that have ever been excavated, but to examine a single 
group which has been uncovered round the shore of the Bay of Naples, 
The eruption of Vesuvius in A.tr. 79 devastated much of the countryside 
to the west and south of the volcano. From Portid In the northwest 
to the lower slopes of Monte Sant'Angelo in the south was a scene of 
vast desolation and all the country-houses which lay within these limits 
were involved in die general ruin. Up to the present, about forty of 
them have been excavated. 1 They were of various economic types— 

1 Helen II- Tamer, The Villas of Pliny (hr Younger (Columbia Univ. Press, 1914). 
1 A list of them, with bibliographical dentils, is given by Rostnnzeff, The Social and 
Economic History of the Roman Empire, pp. 496-7. RosTnvQcfTs list has been slightly 
enlarged by Day,' Agriculture in the Life «f Pumpdi’, Yale Clatneal Studiet, 1933, in, 
165 ff, For convenience of reference, the numbers assigned in RostilvtzdFe list to die 
v illas discussed in this paper ire here appended:—No. 1—n.2; : no. 2=11,29 i no, 3 = 
8.30; no. 4=8.27; no. 5=R.t; no. 6~R.ro; no, 7=8.13; no. 8=8.167 00.9=8.34; 
no, 10=8.31; no, ri=R-i4; no. *2=8.5; no- *3=*-33' 
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one was a farm-house, owned by a well-to-do peasant, who lived on it 
and personally superintended the work of the estate; another was a 
combination of farm-house and country residence, owned by an absentee 
landlord who normally lived in the town, visited his villa occasionally 
for purposes of inspection, and possibly resided in it continuously 
during the hot summer months ; another was a Large-scale agricultural 
factory, built to house a large gang of slaves and managed by a bailiff. 1 

Though more than forty of them have been uncovered from time 
to time, various causes have combined to reduce considerably the 
number of those worthy of study. The excavations have been going on 
at intervals for more than 150 years, and, partly through the political 
upheavals which the district of Naples has undergone in that time, 
partly through failure to realise the importance of publishing results 
early and adequately, the original reports on the 18th century excava¬ 
tions have been lost and those now available are merely a work of 
salvaged At no rime, moreover, has it been certain that a villa, once 
discovered, would be completely excavated. For various reasons (the 
reluctance of local farmers, the serious handicap of flooding from the 
river Samo, and the absence of spectacular finds) an excavat ion has 
often been abandoned in its early stages. Or again, the discovery of 
these villas, which arc scattered about the countryside, is quite fortuitous. 
When, as at Boscorealc in 1895, articles of great intrinsic value arc 
discovered by one land-owner, others are induced to probe their land 
in the hope of making similar finds and, thus, a momentary fillip is 
given t*' this kind of excavation. In general, however, it is haphazard! 
and rarely completed, 

Fhe most serious difficulty, however, is presented by our inability 
to view any longer the remains of the villas : for in nearly every instance 
they were filled in soon after excavation. The reports, which are thus 
our sole resource, furnish but meagre information about the materials of 
which the trails are constructed. At most, all that is forthcoming is a 
passing reference to the masonry of one or two walls, supplemented, 
when they occur, by a description of the wall-paintings and their classi¬ 
fication under one or other of the wcli-kiiowii Pbmpeian styles. 
Obviously wall-painting is not a satisfactory criterion of date, since it 
may have been renewed in a later style on an old wall. Epigraphy, 


1 kcstovtitiT, of. eit, pp. 5*J~5 : Cxmngton, 1 Studies in the Campanian Vi] lie 

Bonne ,V»> Stud., *931, slxi, no£ 

* Ruggiero. Dtglt Seem di S tabid del 174$ a! 1782 (Sapid tSSi), pis, n — ttt 
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again, is of little help. The inscriptions which have been discovered are 
not numerous and, being concerned almost entirely with details of 
farm-administration, throw no light on the history of the houses. 

In the preparation of tire present study, two requirements have 
been sought in every villa deemed worthy of consideration, viz : reason¬ 
able completeness in its plan and some evidence of date. In view of 
all the difficulties which have been recounted, it will cause no surprise 
that, out of forty or more houses that have been discovered, no more 
than fourteen have lieen able to satisfy these two criteria. Those that 
have survived the test, however, range in date from the 3rd century 
B.c. to the 1st century a j>, and afford enough evidence for a preliminary 
survey of the houses of the Vesuvian countryside during those centuries. 

Our account will fall into three pans. First, it will be convenient 
to indicate generally the various architectural types that can be dis¬ 
tinguished among the houses ; then, the villas of each type will be 
examined in chronological order ; and finally, an attempt will be made 
to indicate the relation, in which each type stands to the general economic 
history of the district and also to the general development of Italian 
country-houses so far as it can be inferred from ancient literature. 
Hitherto, as tar as the writer is aware, no attempt has been made to 
classify the ancient country-houses of Italy according to their architec¬ 
tural types, and for that reason it is hoped that a preliminary survey of 
a single group of them will help towards an understanding of the 
country-house as a whole. 

All the villas of which account will be taken Ix-longed in antiquity 
to the territory of Pompeii and Stabiae. Some arc villas suburbanite t 
since they lie almost at the town-gates and were built, not as farm¬ 
houses, but as luxurious residences. The rest lie within a radius of 
two and a half miles of one or the other of the two towns and are either 
farm-houses (viBae rustic ac) purely and simply or a combination of 
farm-house and elegant residence. Both kinds indiscriminately are 
here referred to as ‘ villas \ since this useful word denotes, at any rate 
in its Latin significance, any country-house, whatever its economic 
r6le. This paper is concerned primarily with differences of structural 
form, not of economic function, and for that reason the latter will he 
mentioned only when it is found to affect materially the ground-plan 
of the houses. 

The first of these three types (fig. i) into which the ground-plans 
fall can be seen in an almost ideal form in no. 4. In essentials, it is 
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composed of a central farm-yard* * normally rectangular in shape* round 
which the rooms of the villa are grouped* Along one, two or three sides 
of the cortile runs a covered portico. The entrances are in most cases 
two in number, placed opposite one another in the two longer sides of 
die farm-yard and markedly nearer to one end than to the other. The 
quarters of the owner are situated in the small wing which is cut off 
by the gates. 

In the next kind of villa (fig, jt), of which a typical example is 
shown in no. 8, this more or less symmetrical farm-yara is replaced by a 
large cortile surrounded by a colonnade (peristyle). Though at first sight 
this colonnade seems to bear a close resemblance to the purtieo of type i, 
it is distinguished by the following features : (a) it extends round all 
four sides of the central area, not, as in type i, round three sides :it most: 
(b) the entrance to it (normally there is only one) is placed in an obscure 
corner of the colonnade to allow the greatest privacy to those inside, 
whereas the entrances of type I ate wide and designed to give easy 
access : (c) as a consequence of this, the axial planning of the entrances 
and the construction of the residential portion of the house at one end 
of the cortile do not occur. 

The third type of villa (fig. 4) is an adaptation for the needs of 
the countryside of the plan of an ordinary' town-house of one or other 
of the kinds prevalent in Pompeii during the last three centuries before 
die eruption. It consists of an atrium and, in addition, either an external 
portico of the type of the 1 House of Sallust ' 4 or a peristyle. 

If we examine in detail the fourteen villas that have satisfied our 
two criteria, we find that seven belong to the first type, four to the 
second, and three to die third.* 

The seven villas of the first type (nos. 1-7) date approximately 
from the period 200 b.c.-aj», 79. No. 1 seems to belong to the and 
century- a.c., since the two columns at the east side of the farm-yard (a) 
as well as two carved sphinxes which adorn the west entrance, are made 
of the dark grey tufa which is characteristic of Pompeian buildings of 
this century. Nos. 2 and 4 contain wall-deco rat ion of the second 


* Antiquity, June 1933, pp. 137-8 and fig. ib, 

* It would be beyond the scope of this papei to discuss in derail the evidence bv 

which these villus liave been dated. keferrnce mav ire nude to an article by the writer, 
■ vn .l hc Budding Materials of Pompeii \ la Rom. Stud.. t«t> pp. 125 (T. 

where juiiihntion will be round for the dates assigned in this paper 10 the various tvres 
of construction. 
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Pompeian style, which was in vogue from the early first-century B.c. 
to the beginning of the Augustan age and, in the lack of fun her evidence, 
we may take the first century s.c. as the lower limit of the period of 
their erection. The remaining villas (nos, 3, 5-7) may be assigned to 
the first century A J>., since their columns and pilasters are built of brick- 
faccd concrete and their walls are decorated in a late Pompeian style. 

A consideration of the plans will make it clear that a farm-yard, 
in most cases rectangular in shape, is the central feature of all of them, 
although in a certain number the original form has {jeen obscured either 
by the” incomplete state of the excavations or by structural alterations 
nia d e subsequently to t he period o f erection. Thus the exact dimelisions 
of the farm-yard of no, 3 are not known, as the south side was not 
uncovered; but the existing remains suggest that it continued on a 
rectangular plan. Or again, in no. 2 the portico originally continued 
round the north side of the farm-yard, but this northern colonnade, to¬ 
gether with the adjoining portion of the tortile, was later remodelled 
and converted, first into a dining-room and finally into a kitchen. Two 
of the columns of the original portico were incorporated in the later 
walls and can be distinguished on the plan. Variations in nos, 1 and 7 
were due to other causes. In the former, the conile departs from the 
rectangular shape on the west side in order to avoid a public road which 
ran near. In the latter much of the area of the comic is taken up by 
a store-room for wine and oil, but it is no longer clear whether this 
arrangement was part of the original design or (as the plan seems to 
suggest) a Later alteration. 

Turning to the entrances, we see that nos. t, 3, 4 and 6 have each 
two gateways arranged in the symmetrical manner already described; 
the other three have only one. In nos. 2 and 7 this is wide enough 
for the passage of draught-animals and carts, but too narrow for that 
purpose in no. 5. A wide gateway was, however, unnecessary in the 
latter since the west side of the cortile was entirely open. As a final 
characteristic we may note that in all except no. 1 the rooms used by the 
owner of the villa formed a compact apartment on that side of the farm¬ 
yard which was cut off by the gateways. In nos. z, 3, and 6, moreover, 
the branch of the portico which flunks this apartment was so arranged 
that it could be dosed quite easily by shutters and thus kept secluded 
from the rooms dedicated to the work of the farm and the housing of 
slaves. In no. 1 the owner's quarter forms a separate apartment on 
the east side of the cortile with a private doorway into the surrounding 
fields. Such a special arrangement may have been due to a desire to 
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place These moms as far as possible from the public road which flanked 
the villa on the west. 

Thus despite some variety of detail and adaptation to special 
circumstances, it is possihie to trace a fundamental unity of design 
throughout these villas. This underlying unity points to the existence 
of a recognized type of country-house which was consciously followed 
by the architects of the district. If we may assume the existence of 
such a type, further significant points emerge. In the first place, seven 
out of the fourteen villas under consideration belong to this type, and, 
as far as we can tell from the published plans, this proportion holds 
good for all the villas of the neighbourhood. Second, this is the only 
one out of the three types of villa under review which shows no trace of 
having been influenced by the plan of the town-house. Third, except 
for the particular case of the * Villa of the Mysteries \ which will call 
for special consideration later, this type is older than die other two and 
occurs throughout the whole period for which our evidence lasts. 
Finally, the type accords well with the vagtie references of ancient 
writers to the lay-out of a farm. Thus, the central farm-yard is assumed 
all through the writings of Varro, while Cato, in his hotch-potch of 
requirements, insists that there should be two doors, one of large 
dimensions, the other according to the caste of the builder, Varro 
enjoins that cither the bailiii (vilfcus) or the doorkeeper (ostiarius) 
should have a room especially prepared for his use near the entrance 
of the farm-yard, and, in agreement with this injunction, five out of 
the seven villas have a mom or rooms suitably placed for watching the 
doors and their approaches. For these reasons it seems legitimate to 
draw the further conclusion that in villas of this first type we see the 
Italian country-house in its original and purest form—the rustic 
co ante mart of the urban atrium—which maintained its traditional 
shape through its inherent suitability to the needs of agriculture and 
the environment of the countryside. 

Whence did this type of house originate ? Any answer to this 

S liest ion is necessarily speculative, but light is shed on it if we compare 
le plan of these villas with the atrium of the town-house, as exemplified 
in the * House of the Surgeon * at Pompeii . T The latter, like the former, 
was an unroofed area, surrounded by rooms. The chief living quarters 
lay at one end of this area (the tahtimun and its adjoining rooms). Most 
significant of ail, the two rooms, known as alae, which were entirely 


1 Afmwnr, June >953, pp, 136-^7 and %. 1a. 
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open on ihe side facing the central area, occupy precisely the same 
position in relation to the whole as the lateral doors of the villas. The 
difficulty of explaining the alae merely as rooms has long been recognized. 
After prolonged study of the houses of Pompeii, Mau stated that 1 A 
careful study of the remains only deepens die impression that at Pompeii 
the ake served no definite purpose, but were a survival from a previous 
period, in which they responded to different conditions of life .* May 
not the explanation be that in origin the afae were the doors of a 
country-house which was adapted for urban use, and that they were 
closed, when the adaptation took place, because of the difficulty of 
having lateral entrances in houses that lined a street ? 


The hypothesis which the writer would put forward is this : 
country-houses of the first type and town-houses like the ‘ House of 
the Surgeon ’ are parallel developments from a single source; that 
source is the prehistoric farm-house whose existence has been postul¬ 
ated to explain the origin of the urban atrium ;• the farm-house 
consisted of two parts, (i) a row of huts, serving as the owner's residence, 
(2) other huts in front of these, devoted to the work of the farm, the 
whole being grouped so as to form a hollow square, and the division 
between the owner's wing and the farm-buildings being marked by 
lateral entrances. In the countryside, this type of farm-house persisted, 
with many alterations to meet ihe demands of growing elegance and 
luxury, and appears in historical times in villas of type 1. In the town, 
it was given a more regular shape, probably by die Etruscans, and its 
lateral entrances which were now inconvenient were closed, though the 
memory of them survived in the alac. 1 * * 

Houses of the second type begin a century later than those of type 1, 
and date either from the first century b,c. or the first century' aj>, 

* M;iu-Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Ufe and Art, 1899, p. 252. 

* Patroni, ' I.' Origins della Doroia \ Rendtionti della Rtale Acettdtmia dei Lined, 
1912, xxi. 26a ff. Cf. Antiqi'i 1 tv, June 1933, p. 152, 

ltt Since this paper was written, Dr Axel Boctiuus has published, in the Amtrutxrt 
Journal rtf Archaeology, 1934, xixvilf, 158 ft, an article entitled,' Remarks on the Develop¬ 
ment of Domestic Architecture in Home *. Amongst other subjects, he reviews carefully 
2nd judgmatical]}- the evidence relevant to the early history of the town-house and 
concludes that there is no clear sign that the atrium was an off-spring of the old Italic 
huts. His argument depends on negative evidence, i.e. on the absence of the vital second 
link in the chain, huts—farm-house—atrium The suggestion of the present writer is 
that the missing link is to be found in die villas of type 1. Since, however, surviving 
examples of these villus date from a time subsequent to the development of the urban 
atrium, it is essential to the writer's argument to assume that the type itself was much older. 
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The best-known example is the so-called 1 Villa of Diomedes * situated in 
the ' Street of Tombs * to the northwest of Pompeii (plaits i and n). n 
This villa can be dated from details of masonry and wall-decoration to 
the first half of the first century B.c. For similar reasons no, 8 can be 
ascribed to the same period, though the brick-faced concrete of the 
colonnade suggests that its south peristyle (which was only partially 
excavated) was a reconstruction of the next century. In no. 9 the 
pilasters and doorposts, being all of hrick-faced concrete, suggest a 
date within the first century a.d. No, 10 contained plentiful wall- 
decoration of the third style, and, since it appears once to have been 
the property of Augustus' grandson, Agrippa Posthumus, who died 
in a.u. t$, belongs at latest to the early years of the present era. 

The'central feature of them all is a peristyle of the same type as 
was introduced into the town-house during the second century b.c, 
(plate 1), 1 * Adjoining this peristyle are unroofed areas, which vary 
in number, size and shape in different villas. In form the area is either 
a small oortile (the ‘Villa of Diomedes' and no. 9) or a mixture of 
cortile and peristyle {no. to), or a (second) complete peristyle (the 
1 Villa of Diomedes ’; plate ii and no. 8). The means l>y which the 
original peristyle expanded, thus, remind us of tlte remark of Varro, 
that on a Large farm it was convenient to have two 1 cohortes \ one for 
the kitchen and tool-sheds, the other for live-stock. Here, however, 
the purposes were different. The first peristyle of nos. 8 and 10 was 
occupied by the owner’s household, the second by the personnel and 
implements of the farm. The ‘ Villa of Diomedes 1 was a ‘ villa 
suburbana intended purely for residential purposes and devoid of 
agricultural equipment. The second peristyle (plate 11) was a cool 
promenade and had the appearance of a covered, r all-weather ' colon¬ 
nade of the kind which the Romans called a cryptoporticus, since the 
narrow space between the columns could easily be closed. No. 9 on 
die other hand, was not a residential villa at all, hut a latgc agricultural 
factory, run on industrial lines and supervised by a bailiff, Along the 
west side of the peristyle were rows of cubicles, in which was housed 
the servile personnel, white the adjoining areas served the purpose of 
ergastulum {slave-prison), bake-house, and cheese-factory. It is 


lt Mau-Kdsev, op. at., pp. 349 ff and fig. 176. A plan of this villa will be found in 
thr stock guide-book* to Pompeii, e.g. Engel matin, Arw Guide to Pamprii ed, a, Leipsig 
1931, fig. 6a; Maiuri, Pompei, Home, 1931^1, fig. 14, 

11 Asnourrr, June 1933, p. 139 and fig. te. 
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consonant with the industrial nature of this villa that the stout piers 
of the peristyle were built to carry a second storey—an example of the 
same vertical development as can be traced in the late Pompeian urban 
dwelling where it was called forth by the industrialization of the life 
of the town. * 11 

The third type of villa, inspired directly by the Pompeian town- 
house, survives in three examples (nos. it, 12 and 13), of which one 
dates from the third century B.t\, the others from the first century ,\.D, 
The earliest of the three (fig. lit) is the so-called' Villa of tire Mysteries \ 
situated two hundred yards to the northwest of the Herculaneum Gate 
at Pompeii. This villa has been almost completely excavated, and not 
only has it been recently and fully described in Maiuri’s masterly 
publication, 14 but the buildings are on public view and have become one 
of the most striking sights of the town. The villa was built in the first 
place purely as a suburban residence and was not used for agricultural 
purposes until the lost few years before the eruption. The structural 
changes of the building may be summarized as follows :— 

(i) Built during the latter half of the 3rd century B.C., the villa 
in its original form had an atrium as its central feature, round which 
the rooms were grouped. On three sides the house was surrounded 
by a portico of the same general type as is found in the town-house of 
the same period (* House of Sallust ’), differing from it, however, in 
having a fine prospect over the Bay of Naples (plate m). 

(ii) A peristyle was added to the original atrium during the 
second half of the second century B.C., and subsequent modifications 
tended to make the latter rather than the former the real centre of the 
house. 

(iii) Sometime during the period a 14-63, a large rustic quarter 
was constructed on the side of the peristyle furthest from the atrium. 14 
This must have been intended to house a large number of domestics 
and possibly agricultural labourers, but there is no sign that any portion 
of the villa itself was at this time used for agricultural purposes. 

(iv) Finally, after the earthquake of a.d. 63, a large triclinium 
to the northeast of the peristyle was converted into a wine-press 
(torcukrium) and a large wine-cellar was attached. Thus this portion 
of the house became a real agricultural establishment. 

14 Ibid., p. 143 and fig. 2d. 

11 Maiuri, La Villa dd Maim fLibreria dcJto Stale, Rome, 1931). 

11 Not shown hi fig. ill. 
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Only the first of these four periods directly concents the present 
study. The villa was erected on a colossal platform of concrete (plate 
I t), round which, on all the sooth and on part of the cast and west sides, 
ran a covered corridor {cryptaportints). The external portico over¬ 
looked a garden and was approached direct!v from the atrium by two 
corridors which here take the place occupied by the alac in the town- 
house. 14 It is uncertain what sort of buildings at this first period 
occupied the site of the later peristyle, since the foundations have not 
been examined. The authorities are reluctant to go deeper, through 
fear of diminishing the value of the site as an attraction for tourists. It 
is unlikely, however, in view of the subsequent history of the house, 
that this area served any agricultural purpose. 

Turning to the other two villas (fig. rv) t we find that their 
history is much less complicated. A date during the first century a.u, 
is suggested by tire occurrence of pilasters and columns of brick-faced 
concrete. A glance at the plans will make it clear that the two houses 
show a certain similarity in general arrangement, and that the main 
divisions of the villas stand in roughly the same relation in both of 
them. No. 13 contains a Tuscan atrium, less regular in the arrangement 
of its rooms than the town-house. It shows no trace of the traditional 
alac or tablinum. The main entrance lies, not, as in the town-house, 
on its central axis, but in one comer, and is flanked bv a small bathing- 
establishment—a feature which was cither entirely lacking in a town 
house or was placed out of sight of the main door. 

The atrium of no. 12, no less irregular than no, 13 in the arrange¬ 
ment of its rooms, reflects in its piers and columns the new developments 
which the town atrium was undergoing in the last decades before 
the eruption, 17 A second-storey gallery surrounded the impluvium, 
supported by stout piers at the comers and intermediate columns on 
the two longer sides. The area of die impluvium is so large that it 
resembles a small cortile, a feature which can be paralleled in several 
late Pompeian houses and, at a later date, in the ' House of the Round 
Temple ’ at Ostia. The close interaction between the domestic 
architecture of town and country is nowhere seen more clearly than in 
this development of the impluvium. 


14 It is significant for the view taken in this paper about the origin of the atrium 
that, to tiiis instance, when the airium-plan was used, no! in the town but in the suburbs, 
the ajae became doorways leading out of the centra] area. 

'’AWTWUTT, /or. dt. 
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Although for the purposes of classification, these three villas have 
been grouped together, an important distinction ought to be drawn be¬ 
tween the * Villa of the Mysteries 1 and the other two. The former, 
as we have seen, was situated dose to the walls of Pompeii, and was not 
in origin designed as a farm-house. In plan it was almost a replica 
of the urban * House of Sallust ’ and such variations as there are can 
easily be explained by the difference of site. The other two villas, on 
the contrary, were real farm-houses, situated in the open country*. 
No. 13 lay across the river Samo, ii miles to the southeast of Pompeii, 
while no. 12 was in (he present-day commune of Gragmno, t i miles 
to the east of the ancient Stabiae. Their architects, far from blindly 
reproducing the urban plan, adapted its traditional form to the needs of a 
new environment. They evolved a 1 mstirised ' edition of the town- 
house, in contrast to the 1 Villa of the Mysteries ' which i* a town-ho use 
pure and simple, its suburban situation being merely accidental. This 
is an important distinction, for it enables us to understand why, after a 
single example in the third century n.c*, there is a gap of two centuries 
before villas of the third type occur again. The Samnite highlanders, 
who invaded die plain of Campania at the end of the fourth century 
u.c,, quickly settled down, absorbed the Hellenistic culture of which 
Naples was a strong centre, and Iwcame a local aristocracy. Their 
position at Pompeii is well-attested and it is amongst their number that 
the builders of the palatial residences of the third and second centuries 
B.c. are to be sought. If we assume the first owner of the ' Villa of the 
Mysteries ’ to have been a member of this conquering aristocracy, the 
combination of wealth and culture which U seen in the villa is readily 
comprehensible. We cannot conclude, however, that such a house 
was a regular feature of Italian suburbs at this early date. It is un¬ 
believable that a similar dwelling could be paralleled at the time even 
on the outskirts of Rome itself. The ‘ Villa of the Mysteries ’ is a 
flash in the pan. In general, the third type of villa belongs to a late 
period in the development of the country-house. 

From the chronological details which tiave been given, the history 
of the various types may be summarized as follows :— 

Type* 
p m 
t 

* - - i, n 

- 1 , II, 111 

*77 


Date 

3rd century B.C, 
and 
1st 
1st 


I* 


if 


n 

AD* 
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It is obvious that any conclusions which we attempt to draw from 
the results summarized in this table will be based to some extent on 
negative evidence, i*. on the non-occurrence of a given type of villa 
in a given century. Such non-occurrence may be purely accidental. 
This defect, however, will be partially discounted, if the conclusions 
which we draw are not only mutually coherent hut also in harmony 
with the external evidence of literature. When the evidence is so 
scanty, reasonable coherence is all that can be expected. 

If then we pass over as a * flash in the pan ’ the single villa of type 
iii which occurs in the 3rd century 1 , the remainder present us with a 
simple and continuous development. Starting with type 1 in the 2nd 
century B.C., type n appears alongside it a century later, and type in 
alongside both of them in the rst century a.d. A question immediately 
arises. If, as has been suggested, the first type represents the traditional 
pattern of a country-house, still uninfluenced by urban developments, 
why is it not found earlier than the and century b,c. f An answer may 
be sought in die genera] history of the district." We gather from Livy 
that, at the end of the 3rd century a.c., the region of Vesuvius was the 
scene of considerable warfare between the armies of Hannibal and of 
Rome. 1 * Pompeii's neighbour, Nuceria, suffered in a special degree at 
Hannibal's hands, and Pompeii, which remained faithful to Home, 
cannot have been unscathed. Though the city itself had been newly 
fortified for the occasion, 1 ’ an easy prey was offered by the outlying 
farms, whence the inhabitants must have fled on the approach of the 
hostile army. The absence of buildings in the countryside earlier 
than the time of Hannibal may be due simply to the destruction wrought 
by the invader. On the other hand, the 1 Villa of the Mysteries ’ 
escaped destruction, lying close to the town-walls and being constructed 
on a solid platform which could not lightly be destroyed. In this 
fertile district, however, the damage done by Hannibal cannot have 
remained long unrepaired. Villas sprang up in the next century to 
replace those which he destroyed, and of these at least one has been 
discovered. 

If we assume that no. 1 was not an isolated example of villas of type i 
in this century and that the type as a whole may be considered typical 
of the period, a comparison is invited with tlve writings of Cato (234-147 
B.C.), whose treatise, De Agri Culiura t reflects the state of Italian 

11 xxiii, pattm, esp. ch. 15. 

•• Antiquity. March 1932, p, 7, fig. % t period in. 
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agriculture during the first half of the and century. Unfortunately, 
except for his remark about the number and dimensions of the doors. 
Cato says nothing about the plan of a farm-house. He docs however 
give some indication of the size of the estate attached to it, and although 
lie does nut quote general statistics, he incidentally refers to farms of 
too (mice), i20, and 240 jugera. 10 These figures agree well with the 
evidence of the villas. In no. 7 the wine and oil vats have taen preserved 
intact, and it has proved possible to form a rough estimate of the amount 
of produce which was grown each year and hence of the probable 
size of the estate. * 11 The land attached to this vilfa seems to have 
been about too jugera in extent. A comparison of the storage-room 
of other villas with that of no. 7 suggests that roo jugera represented 
an average acreage, though die smallest estate can only have been half 
this size and the largest may have been double. These figures thus 
accord well with those of Cato, 

Varro,*■ writing at the end of the republican age, makes one of the 
personages who appear in his treatise lament a tendency which had 
grown up in ids day to attach more importance to the residential than 
to the agricultural portion of the country-house. Tic contrasts the 
luxury of the modems, whose only care is to have ‘ villam urban am 
quam maximam ac polirissimam \ with the simplicity of the ancients 
whose first thought was how to develop an efficient agriculture. This 
tendency is reflected in the villas of type 11, which appear for the first 
time during Varro's lifetime. The owners of such villas as nos, 3 and 
to were really townsfolk who used them for summer residences and left 
the management of the estates in the lands o! bailiffs. Hence it was 
not unnatural „ when the tendency towards luxury began, that they 
should transfer the peristyle into the country—the newest and most 
luxurious feature that the town-house then possessed. The vague 
resemblance of the peristyle to the rustic corute mav have suggested 
its suitability for a country-house and may explain why the peristyle 
was taken over before the atrium. Once acclimatized, however,’ it 
quickly showed its suitability for agricultural purposes and in the next 
century is found housing an agricultural factor)', a purely industrial 
building with no trace whatever of a residential apartment. 

The peace established by Augustus throughout Italy, which freed 


w De Agri Cut tutu, eh*. 1,3,10 and 11. 

11 Day, in Yule Claaiatl Studies, 1931. nt, 165 ff, 
a U, 13, 6. 
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the countryside from the terror of brigandage and civil war, led to a 
growing desire on the part of the townsman to possess in his country 
villa all the amenities of a city dwelling. Such a desire, w hich is reflected 
in several of the poems of Horace, led in the region of Vesuvius to further 
influence of the town upon the country. The last architectural feature 
to be transferred was the atrium itself, the time-honoured centre of the 
urban dwelling, whose plan it had dominated for centuries. When 
taken into the country, however, the atrium lost several of its traditional 
features (e.g. alae, tablinum) and in general assumed a freer style in 
harmony with its new' surroundings. Thus, if the hypothesis put 
forward'on an earlier page is well founded, the atrium, after originating 
in the country and being imported into the town, and after enjoying 
several centuries of urban life, was transplanted back into the country, 
when its rustic origin was already forgotten, and, in the process, assumed 
something of the irregularity which had characterized it in prehistoric 
days. The buildings devoted to the work of the farm now grew up 
round the nucleus formed by the peristyle and atrium. These build* 
mgs, being capable of indefinite extension, opened the way for a 
conglomeration of apartments of the kind found in Pliny’s Laurentine 
villa : for, though the precise plan of that villa is uncertain, an atrium 
sci-ins certainly to have been an important feature of it, round the atrium 
being grouped the cavaedium, triclinia, turns, sphaeristerium and oilier 
rooms, whose exact shapes have taxed the ingenuity of modem students. 
Such grandiose developments helped to make the elegant townsman feet 
that among them he had a town’s amenities in miniature, and, as such, 
formed a natural development of the Campanian villa of type m. In 
their architectural forms, however, they were the outcome of a taste 
which w-as cosmopolitan rather than Italian and, for that reason, are 
beyond the scope of die present study. 
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Santa Orosia: a Thaumaturgic Saint 

by Violet Alford 

W INDY Jaca, up on its terrace, its back bo the snowy Colorado, 
is especially connected with that disastrous forerunner of the 
Spanish revolution, which coming to premature birth ended in 
premature death. We may see there the Street of the Martyrs, re¬ 
named by a Republic, born after all without bloodshed, tn memory of 
its first blood sacrifice. Yet in spite of its rather red modernity, little 
Jaca still cherishes rags and tatters of tradi tion, and up there on its chilly 
height a local tliaumaturgical goddess holds as much sway as she would 
in Andalusia. On the 25th of June the town celebrates its least in 
honour of Santa Orosia. That is the moment to see the old Jaca 
behaving as it did before its seventeen towers came down, and its 
encircling walls were laid flat. 

Santa Orosia was, when her head was on her shoulders, a Czech— 
probably Moravian, since Moravia is famous for its zeal—missionary 
lady. She came 10 the Aragon wilds some time in the eighth century, 
seeking to convert—1 w as al>out to write ‘ the fieople of Aragon But 
here begins the dark confusion of the tale. For the people of Aragon 
had long since nominally embraced Christianity—did not St. James 
evangelize Spain, crowning his work at famous Santiago dc ComposteiJa ? 
In fact the Tarracunense province, which included Aragon, was con¬ 
verted as earl) as the middle of the third century, while by the fourth 
the Church was so well established that w r e read of twelve bishops 
figuring at the Council of Elvira. Had the missionary ladv, in far-off 
Moravia, beard of the Moorish infidels, and taken her long journey to 
devote herself to these terrors of Europe, just as their northern tide 
was at the flood ? The scene of her story was never under Moorish 
domination however, for the Recon quista began on the heights of Jaca 
at the same time as on the almost untouched Cantabrian coast, that is 
to say with the appearance of the first Moor. And it was organized by 
the same race, for jaca was once lacca, its early Counts were Aznars, 
unmistakable signs, together with a thousand Euskarian place-names— 
Benabarre, Lagunarroia, Belarra, I bars—of the Basque people. This 
Euskarian influence stretches from Catalonia to the Asturias, and on 
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both sides of the chain, and this is one reason to suppose the missionary 
lady, did after all, find work ; for the Basques were renowned taggers 
in the faith, as they are famous traditionalists today. Officially they 
may have been evangelized, but in all likelihood it took more than St. 
James and the twelve bishops to break down their old religion. Thetr 
brothers round Bayonne were the very last of the Novempopulanac 
to accept the Cross, and that not before they had chopped off the head 
of Saint Leon as late as the tenth century. So it is not surprising to 
read Hergbaldus, who about 600 A.D. writes * * the Vascotts were given 
to adoring demons V nor to find that even into the eleventh century the 
decapitation of Sainte Foi dl'Agen was remembered against ' 'Iota 
Basoonn' ct Aragons '* 1 am therefore quite ready to believe that if 

the Lady Omsia ever came interfering with Basque moon-gods and 
such like, their devotees put her out of the way as they had many 
another. But the legend distinctly says die was done to death by 
Moors, These sons of the Prophet "chased her up the mountain behind 
Yebra tie Basa, seeking to violate her virginity-—another tale says she 
was on her way to marry a prince — but contented themselves with 
killing her on the top. Then occurred the supernatural direction of a 
shepherd, an integral part of most stories of miracle-working madonnas 
and saints. This one was guided to where the body lay, it* severed 
head some distance away. Unfalteringly he found that too, and carrying 
out heaven-sent orders, took the body to jaca, retaining the head ai lus 
own village of Yebra. There they are to this day. And on the 25th 
of June the bishop of die diocese comes up with his chaplains, in a 
train with about sis hundred people where there arc seats for three 
hundred, and amongst them are tne endemonwdm, coming to he dis¬ 
possessed of their devils by the wonder-working saint. They go to the 
body to be cured if they Live on the west of the Gallcgu river, to the head 
if *0 the east. And pilgrims and parish crosses follow die same rule. 

About 4 o'clock in die afternoon the Romtria arrives, some walking 
as much as 37 kilometres and more. They are met by the ceremonial 
dancers of Jaca, who perform their PateotaJa, a stick dance, before them 
into the town. A poor and dirty little Romeria it is. The pilgrims 
wear the same ancient cloaks their fathers wore before them. Unspeak¬ 
able hats, spotted with grease and weadier, hang down their backs, 
heavy staves are in their Stands, marked with a double cross. The 


1 P. S, Ormond, Th* timquti and thtir Country (Simpkin, Marshall, 1916). 

* Rodney Gallop, A Book of tht Batijutt (Macmillan, 1930). 
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dancers make a fine contrast. They wear the gala dress of Alto Aragon, 
white under-breeches pulling below slit up top-breeches. Their white 
‘ moms ' shirts are bedecked with scarves, their musician marches 
ahead, thwacking his long, wooden, stringed drum, piping his three- 
holed pipe. These somewhat archaic instruments are used on both 
sides of the Pyrenees, notably in the Va) d'Ossau and in the Basque 
Soule. Here, on this southern slope, the drum is known as the chkotin. 
An old, heavy, iron key is used for tuning the six strings, while the pipe 
shows a covering of snake skin which prevents the join is parting. Some 
enterprising hand has carved upon it Afto 1402. This year modernism 
overrode traditionalism, and the dancers refused to come out. Their 
musician, terribly disappointed at losing his yearly moment of glory, 
went off on foot to join the musician of the head, at Yebra. Their 
defaulting might have been simple reluctance to appear in an ecclesias¬ 
tical procession, not knowing wiiether Madrid had sanctioned it or no. 
For the Republic has forbidden all church processions, and up to the 
last minute we did not know what would happen next morning. But 
the town was determined to keep its feast in spite of mandates from 
Madrid. When darkness fell the band of the regiment at Jaca paraded 
the streets accompanied by the CabezuJos. These 1 great heads ’ of 
papier mache, running terrifyingly before, represent red-nosed men, 
comic old women, and of course. Moors. They are so Spanish in taste 
that they need to be seen, and then they are seldom appreciated—witness 
die puzzled reception of Falla’s * Puppet Show 1 when, in the Paris 
Opera, Don Quixote, in contradistinction to the life-sized puppets, 
was actually represented as a Cabexudo. 1 When the military had 
played themselves home, the roudu de la villa begun. A bough- 
bedecked lorry earn ing guitarists and the singer made its rounds, 
stopping under the windows of the mayor and other notables, including 
those of die foreign visitors. It will be difficult to forget the sudden 
burst of guitar music which set vibrating the dull air of 2 o'clock in 
the morning, and the rise of the light tenor voice, forcing out the com¬ 
plications of a Jota. For these ate what he sang, improvising verses 
suitable to those he serenaded, the guitars, with extraordinary gusto, 
ushering in each verse with a few stereotyped bars. Peeping between 
the blind slats one could see die musicians, white clad, sitting amongst 
the greenery of their moving platform. And even at that hour a small 
crowd gathered to listen. 


1 J D Trend. Mawt! dt Folk and Sptadih Muric (Knopf, New Vork, 1929). 
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A few years ago the endemortiados spent the night in vigil in the 
Cathedral. One can imagine, having seen samples of these unfor¬ 
tunates, what scenes must’have been thus engendered, and presently 
modernism did, to some extent, exert itself, and the vigil has been 
suppressed. One sees them first issuing from the Cathedral on the 
morning of the great day, and a sorry sight it is. In a tight bunch of 
neurotic miser)' they creep, bent double, beneath the frame on which 
the reliquary is carried, A memory of poor, tortured faces and of a 
pallid, epileptic looking little boy, remains. To set against these is a 
picture of the parochial crosses, carried by the queerest old rustics 
of sacristans imaginable. And not only carried, but fought with, for 
quarrels break out, and in honour of his parish bearers are only too 
pleased to use them as battle-poles. An odd fighting company they are. 
Some wear the dress of the region, displaying under a ragged cassock 
the puffing breeches ; nearly all march in alpargatas, the coloured ties 
stretched in handfuls so it seems, from toe-piece to heel-piece, whence 
they rise, cross-gartered, up the leg. Some make their pilgrimage in 
leather nharttts, a primitive footgear probably descended from Iberian 
costume. They consist of a leather sole, a small toe-piece attached by 
metal links, and instead of tics, leather thongs wind up the leg over 
handknitted white socks, pedaietai ; another link connects the heel 
with the thong. 

The procession stops from time to time to allow a countryman to 
reach up and touch the reliquary w ith his hat, or for a child to be lifted 
to kiss it. 'Hie bearers are as obliging as those of the Seville Pasos. 
when the humblest may command a halt while they sing a Sauta to their 
favourite Virgin. At last, however, it readies the open space on which 
has been built the horrible modem Templet?. Santa Orosia, the 
bishop and clergy, all mount to the balcony under which the crowd 
surges, not to view their saint, it seemed to me, but to stare at what the 
miracle seekers might do. Two priests opened the reliquary ; with 
well-timed movements like waiters folding tablecloths, they lifted out 
covering after covering. These are of velvet or brocade, lavishly 
embroidered by devotees, and as the pile increased a few faint whimpers 
came from down below. This is what the crowd had been waiting for. 
* Ahora \ they said. * Principfcat, they are beginning \ When the 
tenth brocade was lifted one voice had gained the ascendancy. A long, 
thin wail arose. * Ai, ai, Santa Orosia ’ 1 When the fifteenth was 
displayed— 1 Santa Orosia ! Santa. Orosia -a-a-a I ’ a series of staccato 
screams, forced out in the most determinedly hysterical fashion 
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imaginable. The owner of the voice seemed to be urging herself on, 
1 Now it’s lime to begin. Now I will make her (and them) pay attention 
to me ’■ At die twentieth brocade horrible screams were echoing 
against the Templete, at the twenty-fifth the crowd was surging forward 
to get a look at the annual miracle, 1 Insult os \ said they with satis¬ 
faction, for now the voice was hurling foul epithets at the saint whose 
help was sought. At the thirtieth brocade the whole place was ringing 
with hysterical shrieks ; children had burst into frightened wails of 
their own. the pilgrims, who order the procession, were fighting to 
keep a space about the miracle recipient. 1 She is tearing off her 
clothes * said the crowd with complacence. 

Then came the last brocade, anti die bishop stepped to the front. 
* Kneel, please kneel \ whispered a friendly girl, fearful lest die 
foreigner should be guilty of irreverence, Bui while the heretic duly 
knelt, the vast majority stood upon its feet, with all the demeanour of 
a cinema crowd, coolly gating at the object held aloft by the bishop. 
What was it up there, stiffly advanced, motionless under the scorching 
sun ? A mummified cat would perhaps describe its general appearance, 
bound about with ancient ribbons, slung with medals, brown, dcssicated, 
repulsive in the extreme. And as the immovable exposure continued, 
more hateful every minute, another adjective may be added—-pre¬ 
posterous. No wonder (he Republic, seeking to educate the people, 
finds itself at every tum at variance with the Church. And since the 
last elections, who will dare continue the education ? 

The voice rose to piercing heights. 1 Santa Orosia ! Santa Orosia ! 
Santa Orosia I ’ as automatically as a metronome, and thus went on 
until tiie guardians held the perpetrator writhing on the ground. This 
miserable woman had shrieked for twenty minutes from first to last, 
and the cinema crowd, wearying ul the picture, began conversations, 
laughed, spat, anti pushed, before the poor little remains of whatever 
it was up there, were reburied beneath the hundred brocades. 

High on the mountain next day another wind was blowing. Yebra 
keeps the feast on the 25th on the plateau above, and on the 26th in 
the village. Fresh air and an arduous climb put a different complexion 
on die proceedings. The parish priest steps out courageously, the 
small reliquary containing die head of the saint, borne by mountain 
stalwarts. A separate confraternity from that of Jaca comes in, parish 
crosses are not missing, but above ail the dancers decorate the pro¬ 
cession. Very early they all string out into single file on the winding 
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path, and begin the long, rough climb to the Sanctuary. The dancers 
are spotlessly dean in their regional costume, over which are worn the 
sashes, ribbons, the scarves and bells which turn them into members 
of the great European ritual brotherhood. Their hats have tall sprays of 
flowers, the leader flashes a mirror on h is, while a cloud of ribbons floats 
down Ins back—a costume recalling both Basque Vvlantak, dancing in 
the snow, and Hampton Morris processing down the Oxford highroad. 
The bell-pads upon the Ycbra legs are of tbe same pattern as those on 
Yorkshire, Czech, Basque or Catalan legs, their feel are in alpargatai 
of the Aragonese style, They hold a stick in cither hand, before them 
marches their musician, with his stringed drum and three-holed pipe. 
With him went, last time, his dethroned brother of Jam, But 1 fancy 
he was not altow'cd to play. Where tine pathway is broad enough they 
dance, but more often a single file is all they cars manage, until they ail 
fan out on the great upland which is their goal. There at the Sanctuary 
Scflor Cura opens the reliquary, and displays the sometime head. The 
Romeria stays up there all day, to eat and drink, to sing and dance. 
Girls spread clean napkins on the turf, out come wine-bottles and 
leathern wine-sacks, from which the men pour red jets down their 
parched throats. If banner or cross bearers have a private difference, 
here is plentv of room to fight it out, flag-poles and crosses clashing 
like the enmers of the old fighting bishops. But it is all good fun, 
which, when they have let a little blood, ends in refreshments. The 
ritual dancers get lost in the crowd, where casting off their hierophancy, 
they make love, sing Jotas, and with difficulty are collected to process 
downwards. 

Before they leave the plateau silent and bare for another long year, 
wc must examine the little Sanctuario. It is a tiny chapel, roughly 
built of stones. Under the peak of the roof is a niche for a figure of 
the saint. At the back grows a sacred blackberry, forever green. The 
chapel is raised on a great boulder cropping out of the turf, and on the 
boulder are mo cup-shaped depressions, almost side by side. These 
arc the arrodiilm, the knee-marks of the shepherd who found tire 
decapitated body. Here he knelt wliile receiving instructions as to 
what he was to do with it. And here, if anywhere, we find an indication 
as to what may he the foundation of the whole affair. 

It is evident that a female deity, whose shrines were rocks, stones, 
and stony mountain tops, was honoured all along the chain, on both 
sides, The French Aude, Ariege, Bigorre and Beam are full of sacred 
stones and stone legends. The Basque provinces teem with Virgins 
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of the Rock, and Ladies of the Cavern, now confused with modem 
witches. In the Vallee d'Aspe, up which the Roman, and far older 
tiym Roman, road ran through Iacca from Gau! to Spain, is a stone 
visited by barren women. In die same valley pilgrimages are made to 
the black Virgin of Sarrancc, a nearly formless stone, to which a head 
and a hand have been lately added. She was discovered by a yoke of 
oxen. 'Hie beasts persisted in kneeling in the river, do what their 
driver would. On investigating, the astonished man descried the 
black Virgin under the water. It is supposed that the stone really is a 
pre-christian image, perhaps the female deity now under discussion, 
thrown long ages since into the Gave, by zealous missionaries or their 
converts. Or again, not so many ages ago, by some scandalized curi. 
A most remarkable example of continuity of ritual is, or was, die Shrove 
Tuesday procession of young men round the great Cmlhou of Arriba- 
Pardin, in the Luchon district. They lit a fire on the * Pebble \ and in 
single file danced round it in such attitude and undress that 1 ta fete 
blessc trop la decence pour ctre decrite dans to us les details \ These 
stones, so obviously devoted to an ancient fertility-cult, are situated 
exactly back to back with the mountain of Santa Orosia’s knee-marked 
boulder. So it is not drawing too long a bow to deduce a cult, here 
also, dedicated to a thaumaturgic L*adv of the Rock, herself a Pyrenean 
descendant of the great earth-mother, who was not only enshrined in, 
Imt symbolized by, stones, rocks, cones and pillars, 'f’he knee-marks 
may be natural, but are also quite likely to be man, or rather woman- 
made depressions to hold offerings to the giver of fecundity. Offerings 
are still laid on rocks, or under cromlechs, in many countries which 
have not even yet forgotten. The insults and threats by the 1 possessed * 
are quite in order. Threatening die giver of plenty is one way of 
obtaining your wish. Sir James Frazer tells of a Japanese god ling who 
withheld rain. His people just hurled him into a ricefield, to lie under 
the brazen sun till he came to his senses and did hb duty. Nor need 
one go to Japan to witness human desires opposed to the dumbness of 
a divinity. Hie fishermen of Lequcitiu beat their statue of Saint Peter 
and cast him into the sea, while the people of Ncsticr with menaces 
threw their saint into the Garonne, thereby impressing their need of 
fish and rain upon contumacious givers of these commodities. It 
seems probable that the Virgin of the Pillar, the great Patroness of 
Zaragoza, superseded an earth-mother, symbolized ~bv a pillar. The 
Virgin came up out of the earth already on her pillar, and has been 
venerated desat tiempa hmmo r ia l, and from time immemorial also 
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milagros eslupertdas have occurred there. The confusion between 
witches and Ladies of the Rock is particularly apposite, for if witches 
inherited from the great mother’s priestesses, their pitiful survivors of 
today inherit likewise, and what looks like confusion, is in reality a 
direct connexion. Even the evergreen blackberry is in its proper place. 
Bushes near sacred stones become imbued with sanctity themselves. 
The next day, down in the village, the fiesta continues. The Romeros 
and parish crosses go home early, so the villagers have it all to themselves 
except for two inquisitive Ingles as, who are welcomed with all the 
gracious hospitality of the Spaniard, and even blessed by the oldest 
inhabitant, clad in full, though excessively dirty, Aragon costume, and 
shod with Iberian obarcas. 'Hie ‘ young men's mass ’ had riot finished 
when the rondo dc ia villa, twanging sonorous guitars, come to the 
church porch. They consist of bandurrias— the metal stringed treble 
guitar—guitars, untmiitional violins, and the singer. This last is a 
youth, who sings jotas, improvises verses suitable to the house outside 
which he performs, and who forces out a tenor voice in true Jots 
style, making a sympathetic throat ache. When the priest and the 
mayor had had their albada, the company went to the tmy school, the 
gins of the village were fetched, ana a public ' ball * began. It was 
enlivened with much red wine, a great deal of dual was stirred—not, 
alas, by Jotas, but by soul-deadening two-steps. But for the stick 
dancers 1 ribbons one might have been at Balham — or Berlin. A 
deathlike silence fell upon little Yebra when the scuffling ceased. 

It was not till late afternoon that the results of whole roast sucking 
lambs, rnigas and red wine, allowed the feast ers to rc-appear. Then 
tinkling bells and fluttering ribbons called to the tiny plaaa managed 
on the top of an outcrop of rock. This is the only flat, or flattish place 
in the village. Here the stick dancers danced, till long shadows danced 
with them, and everyone came out to hear the pastorada. The leader, 
the Mayoral, called after the chief of the sheen breeding and pasturing 
communal arrangements, and the Rabadan, the chief shepherd, stand 
at either end of the face-to-face files. The Mayoral * dedicates ’ each 
figure to some village personage, seizing the occasion to sharpen his 
wits upon bis subject, ills dancers say proudly 1 He do serve we out *, 
but no one takes it amiss. For a brief space the Mayoral, often, like 
so many folk leaderships in inherited office, is the king, critic and judge 
of his village. He may say what he chooses. Meanwhile the little 
Rabadan, aged eight, runs after the girls, dubs the dancers into position, 
and generally behaves like an English Morris Fool, while the musician, 
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burdened by bis immense stringed drum (in this village called the 
talierio) prefers to sit piping, the drum resting on the ground. 

The dance has many figures, each beginning with an 1 up-the- 
middle 1 in pairs, and a ' cast-off ’ at the top. The figures arc merely 
varieties in the manner of tapping sticks ; tack is named ; La Procession 
Cruzada, La Niila, and other much ruder appellations. When the 
midsummer sun at last sets, the pmtorada proper begins, eagerly looked 
forward ut for months, a review of village happenings during the year. 
The little Rabadan ‘speaks his piece' faultlessly, under his family's 
admiring gaze, and the Mayoral steps forward, mirror flashing, flourish¬ 
ing his he-ribboned staff. Beginning with a set opening, like a Jota 
song, he is soon improvising verse, relating the ups and downs of the 
wool trade, the rigours of the lambing, season, for although he is but a 
mock Mayoral, sheep are the riches and life of the community. Village 
scandals, out-of-the-way happenings — and how few they are — returns 
or departures of fortune-seeking Americanm — nothing is forgotten. 
Finally the most important subject of all is recited, the behaviour of 
the weather. In one pmtatuda I know this is of such intense interest, 
that on the first day of the fiesta the Mayoral comments on the weather 
from October to March, the least falling in October, ending his detailed 
remarks with 

Mariana, Dios median te, 

Espiicare el otro tiempo. 

and the following day explains March to October. In many places each 
dancer says a dicho, the whole thing then becoming extraordinarily like 
the mummers’ and sword dancers’ plays of England, Their manner of 
introducing themselves, for one thing, is identical. 

In comes 1 , old Belzebub, 

And in my hand I carries my dub, 
announces a Gloucestershire lad about Christmas time. 

Aqui sale Bdcebti, 
a vuestras plantas post ratio, 
declaims one from Huesca province. 

Which likeness, just indicated here, both ends the paxtorada and 
brings us back to the old rite, kept in memory still by Winter Solstice 
plays, by Spring or Summer Solstice dances, every one of them more or 
less true to type, stretching across the whole continent of Europe from 
Piedmont to Shetland, from Bulgaria to the Gallidan coast. 

It would be surprising if the midsummer cult at thauraaturgic 
Orosia’s rock sanctuary were a thing apart. 


The Topography of Saxon London 

by R. E. M. Wt trrt.rR 

this note on Saxon London I am not concerned in detail with the 
wearisome question whether London did or did not survive through 
tiie Dark Ages of the cth and 6th centuries. Were it not for the 
vague generalities of an obsessed 6th-century ' Welshman \ writing a 
moral thesis probably in Brittany under difficulties which he himself 
deplores, no one would ever have suggested that Loudon ceased to 
exist at the time of the Saxon invasions. Yet, it may be recalled, Gildas 
does not so much as mention London ; he was not concerned with 
London ; he was not indeed concerned with history save in so far is 
it conM be subordinated to Eiis propaganda against the sinnets of western 
Britain. Whatever may have happened to the cities of the west, there 
is in truth no valid his tori cal reason For supposing that Loudon perished 
after the Roman periodj to be born ail over again in a Saxon England. 

Nor is there any archaeological reason for this supposition, although 
archaeologists have not always it must be confessed) seen clearly in 
the matter. Thus in 1912 the late Professor Havcrficld told the 
Classical Association that ' for a while, London ceased to be. . . . 
Nothing has been found to suggest that Roman Britons dwelt in London 
long after a.d. 400. Nothing Saxon has been found 10 suggest that the 
English occupied it dll long after a.d. 500. . . . It by waste a hundred 
years Here Homer surely nods ; for what are the facts ? We know 
from Bede that in the 7th and 8th centuries London was the flourishing 
‘ mart of many nations ': nevertheless only three relics from the soil of 
the City can he ascribed with any certainly to those two centuries. On 
the other hand, to Ihc supposedly ‘ blank ’ jth and 6th centuries no 
less than seventeen relies from that soil can safely be ascribed. Such 
as it is, the archaeological evidence thus emphatically supports a Dark- 
Age London. 

In these pages, then, I propose to assume that in some sort—if 
only as a sub-Roman slum—1 London lasted on through the Dark Ages ; 
an urban anachronism, perhaps, at a time when die do minant clement 
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in the body-politic was mainly concerned with the fashioning of Rural 
England, but none the less an entity sufficiently living to transmit 
something of the Roman heritage to later times. It is not Indeed 
difficult to imagine a 5 th- or 6 th-century Londoner muttering 1 cl vis 
Romanus sum 1 as he put his stair-balusters on the kitchen-hre ; and 
it is with this mental picture in the background that I turn Lo the 
neglected subject of the topographical development of London in and 
after the 7th century. 

The materials for a reconstruction of the topography of Saxon 
London are not abundant, but they are by no means without significance, 
particularly if considered in relation to the topography of Roman London 
as it has been recovered fmm scraps of evidence in recent years. For 
a proper appreciation of the subject, it is necessary at the outset to recall 
the natural features of the site of the city within the lines of its Roman 
walls. 

These walls enclosed an area of about 330 acres, divided almost 
centrally by the Walbrook, which still pursues its course beneath the 
Bank of England and the Mansion House and flows into the Thames 
immediately west of Cannon Street station. On each side of this stream, 
the natural surface of the ground rises gently to form two small hills, 
both attaining an altitude of about fifty feet above sea-level, The 
eastern height (Cbmhill) is Crowned by the ancient market of Leaden* 
hall, overlooking the successive sites of London Bridge. On the 
western height, above the steep lull (Ludgate Hill) which drops towards 
the river Fleet, St. Paul’s Cathedral, in one form or another, has stood 
since its foundation at the beginning of the 7th century. These two 
dominant buildings provide, in themselves, the basic dues to the 
topographical development of the early city. 

The eastern building—Leadcithall Market—stands partially on the 
site of the great basilica, which, 500 feet in length and the longest 
Roman building north of Rome, must have formed the focus of public 
life in the Roman city. Herein, by analogy, were the administrative 
offices, the law-courts and the central meeting-place for business-men ; 
whilst nearby would l* the principal market-place of the city. In 
some degree, the medieval and modem market perpetuates this usage, 
though whether there was an actual continuity between the Roman 
basilica and forum and the medieval Leadenlialh we shall never know. 
In any case, both alike owed their position and their utility to the 
proximity of that determining factor in the history of the city—London 
Bridge. 
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Archaeology has shown abundantly dial it was on this hill above 
the bridge that the nucleus of the Roman city Jay. Westwards across 
the Walbrook it began to straggle, indeed, at an early date, hut the 
Roman street-plan here, towards Newgate, was governed by the 
purposeful lines of existing arterial roads rather than by the grid of a 
conventional Roman town-plan. An instructive analogy may be cited 
from Verulamium, where a similar extension of the town encompassed 
a stretch of the pre-existing Watling Street (fig. i). And, as at 
Verulamium, there is some evidence, particularly from Lhc site of the 
General Post Office near Newgate, that the extension of Londinium, 
as outlined by die dty-walk, was never very closely filled with buildings. 
It would seem that both at Verulamium and Londinium the final 
defences were planned to provide generously for a development which 
only in part materialized. 

Rearing these primary facts in mind—the business-centre of the 
Roman city upon die eastern hill, and its more spaciously-planned 
1 West Ena * upon the western—let us glance at the relevant evidence 
for the post-Roman period. This evidence falls into two categories: 
evidence of a structural kind, and the evidence of relics found in die 
soil. 

In the former category, precedence must clearly be given to Si, 
PauPs Cathedral, founded by King Ethelbert early in the 7th century 
on the summit of the western Jiill of the city. If, as is likely enough, 
the massive Roman basilica still stood upon die eastern hill, the two 
dominant buildings were at once contrasting symbols of die old order 
and the new. And die contrast is further emphasized if we consider 
die distribution of other ecclesiastical dedications for which an early 
date is probable (fig. 2 ). Admittedly, the dating of a dedication 
solely on presumptive grounds is a precarious business : the apostles, 
for instance, notably St, Peter and St. Paul, though they occur fre¬ 
quently as patrons in the early church, do not themselves imply an 
early dare tor any particular foundation, Put certain of the early 
ecclesiastics and martyr? enjoyed a more limited vogue, and, with due 
reservation, we may note a number of London dedications which may 
be thought to belong to the first two centuries of Saxon Christianity, 
Close to St. Paul's Cathedral stood churches dedicated to St. Gregory 
and St. Augustine (presumably the Gregorian missionary) and ascrib- 
able, therefore, 10 the period immediately following the re-con version. 
St. Augustine's church stood at the east end of Sr. Paul’s, and St. 
Gregory’s at the west; and this group of three churches has been 
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compared with similar groups of the 7th century at Canterbury. 
Monkweattnouth, Malmesbury and elsewhere. 1 It may well be tint. 



Nc.1. SKETCH-PLANS HOMAN LONDON AND VEAUJUIIUH. Ttl SKQW THE Iit-CEWTUHV 

S'l’CLEi or the two nriES ;sTrPFU P a.-k an:' i iu:tR rxiifeiov (Iscuhbd within 

THE LATE In- Oft 2sn-t'LNTL'ItV i JOUNCES) ALONG THE ADJACENT HIGHWAYS 


as in the partially surviving group at Canterbury (the Saxon churches 
of SS. Peter and Paul, St. Mary and St. Pan eras), the three early 

1 A. W. Gaphann English Rontantsqut Architect art hijurt the- Coiu/uest, p. 52. t 4m 
much indebted to Mr Clapham for reading the present paper anti for helpful suggestions. 
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churches at St. Paul's stood in alignment from west to east, forming 
a sort of procession of churches along the hilltop. Again, a small 
church, not rebuilt after the Great Fire, hut situated formerly to the 
west of the Walbrook and adjoining Cheapside, bore the early dedication 
of St. Pancras. Likewise to the west of the Walbrook, churches dedicated 
to St. Martin, notably on Ludgate Hill and in Upper Thames Street/ 



Tw a. DISTRIBITKN' OF CHURCHBS* ETC,, ABCRIBABLE TU THE EAftUIlH SAXfiH 
firuM >jj in lament 


may also be early ; whilst the church of St. Alban in Wood Street may 
be associated with the revival of the cult of that British saint by Offa 
of Mercia in the 8th century/ 


1 The church of 3 l Manh-lfr-Graad may be equally early—its foundation has been 
variously ascribed to CadwalleLii, to h« followers in his memory and to Wihiratrd ling 
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To the east of the Walbrook there is no similar group of early 
dedications. The contrast is remarkable, and is emphasized by an 
important exception. As early as 1417; 1 and perhaps as early as the 
12th century, 1 die belief is known to have been current that St. Peter's 
church, Comhill, was founded by King Lucius, ‘to be in the para¬ 
phrase of Stow, 1 an Archbishops see, and Metropolitan or chiefe 



3., DISTHtftVTHlfT OF OHJECT& OF T||£ TAttLlER SAXOS FBficIfxf) IN LONDOM 
in Will fc* Nhtw] IMI fe I'tv. 3 t«l ) 4* 4mbfln.tkMm wtttia ka*4 ■ fcatarc?) 

church of his kingdoms, and that it so endured the space of foure 
hundred years, untill the ramming of Augustine the Monk and others 
from Rome, in the reigne of the Saxons This tradition is unlikely to 

1 See t.'. L, Kingston! . Sjoa't Sitrvty of London, Ti . ^04 ; ami H. Riley, hlevtorialt 
of London and London lift in the ttiltA, nviA and Xftft eentvriet, p. 653, la 1417, the 
rector of St, Peters, Conihili. was confirmed by due Mayor and'Aldermen in hi* * 
customary right to precedence in the Whit Monday processions. on the ground that 
St, P«ePs was 1 the first church founded in London \ 

* Stow dies an otherwise Unknown wort of Jocelyn of Furness as Jits authority. 
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have arisen subsequently to the establishment of the episcopal see at 
St. Paul's ; and since, moreover, the erroneous association of Lucius 
with Britain (by confusion with Britium) can be traced back as far as 
530 a,d. t * the whole story may with probability be regarded as an 
essentially genuine piece of pre-Augustinian history—the essence of it 
being that medieval St. Peter’s represented the episcopal church of the 
Roman city. Today, St. Peter’s church stands upon a part of the 
great Roman basilica, and its remote predecessor may well nave been a 
Roman church situated dose to the forum and basilica, in a position 
reminiscent ot that occupied by the little church in die Roman town 
of Si I Chester. 7 

EcclcsiasticaIIv, then, we are confronted with a group of apparently 
7th- or 8th-century churches round the Saxon cathedral of St. Paul 
on the western hilf of the city, and with the traditional centre of the 
older Roman Christianity on the eastern. The early concentration of 
the Saxon settlement upon the western hill is further emphasized by 
the secular evidence. It may be that King Ethelhert built a palace 
there, not far from his cathedral, .An account dated 1531 relates to 
* Expens and chargis in the clensying of certcyn olde ruinouse houses 
and grounds lying in Alderman bury, sumtyme the Place of Saincte 
Aethclbert Kyng ’and, though so late a tradition is not worth much in 
itself, it is not lacking in probability. It is supported by the statement of 
Matthew Paris that the church of St. Alban, in the adjacent Wood Street, 
was a chapel of King Offa and had been contiguous with his palace 
(above, p. 294, note 3); which was, we may suppose, the traditional 
London residence of the Saxon suzerains and derivable therefore from 
the first effective suzerainty—that of Etheibert, But of greater import 
is the definite fact that, until its disuse at the end of the 13th century, 

* L. Onun, England btfart tftn N 'it man Canqttest, 7th ed.. p. 17S. 

T Without emphasia, another possibility may be suggested. There is every likelihood 
that the London baaiikj and forum were of the type represented at Silcbester, Caerwent 
and elsewhere, and so spprtuiunalwl to the norma] plan of the headquarters-building of 
a Roman fortress. Now in the military betid quartern (he central room at the back of 
the basilica was the nfficiri! regimental shrine ; and it is iiitelv enough that the correspond¬ 
ing roqm (emphasized at Silchrstcr by an a E vn) a: the hack of the civil basilica fulfilled 
an equivalent function, its a sort of municipal dispel. Today, the high altar of Bt. Peter's, 
ComhiH, stands over the site of the eentril room at the back of the London basilica 
I>oevs Si. Peter s thus reppsent, in all topographical literalness, a continuous tradition 
. ™ the tune when CbrtSttaiuly first became the official religion of Roman London, 
w ith an Official altar in the old municipal shrine ? 

* Royal Commudem on Hitt. MSS., 91 h Report, p, 444. 
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the fofkmote or assembly of the freemen of the city was held on ,i piece 
of land to the south of Wesicbeap and northeast of St. PauPs, The 
locale of this ancient and characteristically Teutonic institution is 
sufficient and conclusive evidence that the secular, no less than the 
ecclesiastical, focus of the early Saxon city lay upon the western of the 
twin hills. 

if we turn from structural evidence to that of the rdics which 
chance has preserved for us from the soil of London, the evidence is 
strikingly similar. It is becoming increasingly clear tha t archaeologic- 
ally the culture of sub-Roman Britain, in contradistinction to Unit of 
Saxon Britain, was largely negative in character: the proof being that on 
non-Saxon sites known to have been occupied in the 5th or 6th centuries 
little that can be regarded as distinctive of those centuries has come to 
light. 

In London this negative quality is exaggerated through the ancient 
destruction of the upper strata by huiIding-operations ; but since this 
factor must equally have affected the survival of relics of the more 
positive culture of the Saxons, the comparative value of die available 
material is unimpaired. It is thus a notable fact that, of the London 
relics which have survived from the period 400-800, thirteen are known 
to have been found to da- west of the Walbrook and only three to the 
east of it (fig. 3).* Most of these rdics arc of Saxon rather than sub- 
Roman type, and so notable a disproportion in their distribution can 
scarcely be accidental. They support the conclusion that the nucleus 
of the Saxon settlement lay to the w est of the Walbrook, On the other 
hand, they are at the same time not inconsistent with the possibility 
of an aloof and ill-equipped sub-Roman population quartered con¬ 
temporaneously in the old centre of the Roman city, to the east of the 
Walbrook, To this possibility vve shall return. 

In the later Saxon period (8th or qth century to the Norman 
Conquest), the picture changes (fig. 4). Churches now begin to 
spring up in the eastern no less than the western half of the city, and the 
distribution of relics extends equally throughout the walled area. 
Roman London now definitely and completely becomes Saxon London, 
a cultural unit once more commensurate with its Roman framework. 
The change was perfected during the first half of the t tth century, and 
many London churches probably date from that period of consolidation. 


* The Lists upon which the present maps are based will be included in a forth Domini; 
London Museum publication, tendon and the Sawru. 
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To the west of the Wal brook, on the banks of the stream* a church was 
built to St. Alphage sometime after the bishop's martyrdom in. 1012. 
Churches to St. Mildred (d. early in the 8th century) tn Bread Street 
and Poultry date probably from the period of revived interest attendant 
upon her disputed translation from Thanet to Canterbury in 1033. To 
a similarly late pre-Conquest date probably belongs the foundation of 
the church of St. Sith, alias St. Bcnet Shorchog, which, before the 



Great Fire, stood in Pancras l^uie. Queen Street, and commemorated 
the Saxon saint Gsvth, in whose legend yth-cemuiy and Danish 
elements arc mingled. A little church which stood, also until the 
Great Fire, in Silver Street in the Aldersgate Ward was dedicated to 
St. Olaye and must therefore have been founded after the death of tliat 
Norwegian king in 1030. St. Olave was not, indeed, officially canonized 
until the following century, but it is likely tliat his church in Silver 
Street, together with the better-known churches similarly dedicated in 
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Hart Street (east of the WaJbrook) and in Southwark, dates from the 
pre-Conquest generation when the saint's prowess was still fresh in the 
minds of the Londoner*. Other dedications of late Saxon period in 
the eastern half of the city probably include the churches at Billingsgate, 
Aldgate and Bishopsgate commemorating St, Botolph, though at what 
interval of time after his death in 680 is doubtful; a church in Bishops- 
gate dedicated to St. Ethelburga, possibly the sister of the great bishop 


Fk~ ) DISTRIBUTION OF OBJECTS OF THE LATER SAJtON fRRJijp M LiMOOJi 
lit wdi 1* rA+rzvtd iSimHji, 4 and 3 it« dithi^t^bi niui) tbitu w*n«i nuf 


Erhenwald who died in 693; another, near London Stone, to St, 
Swithin (d. 862); and another, in Lombard Street, to St. Edmund 
(d. 870), whose body was brought from Bury to London for security 
in 1010 and rested in St. Gregory's church by St. Paul’s for three 
years 11 —doubtless the occasion of the dedication. Lastly, there is 


15 it Li samttinur* asserted that lhc martyred king's 
ihm period in St, HdeR> church, Bkhopsgatt k hui the 
authority, md sterna to be a blunder of J. Edtick, History 
(1766) IITp 398. 
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documentary evidence for the existence of AH Hallows in Gracechurch 
Street and St, Michael's in Com l ull before the Norman Conquest . 11 

This wide dissemination of ecclesiastical activity finds its counter¬ 
part in an equivalent diffusion of actual relics of occupation (fig. j). 
Between the beginning of the gih and the middle of the nth century, 
the earlier disharmony in the distribution of objects over the two halves 
of the city comes to an end. Of relics dating from tliis period, about 
thirty occur to the west of die Walbrook, twenty-one to the east and 
some half-dozen upon die line of the stream itself. The cultural unity of 
the whole of the walled area by the i tth century is sufficiently evident. 

Such is the evidence for die topographical development of Saxon 
London. It is dear and significant that this development pursued a 
course diametricalIv opposite to that along which Roman London had 
evolved several centuries previously. Roman. London began on the 
hill above London Bridge and spread westwards; Saxon London 
emerged on the western hilltop and spread eastwards. The reason for 
this deserves, in conclusion, a momentary consideration. 

The Roman city, as die foundation of a great commercial power 
searching for the most seaward point at which the Thames could be 
bridged "and maritime traffic conveniently focussed, was primarily a 
bridgehead-settlement at the more dominant end of the Southwark 
crossing. Its desultory extension westwards was a matter of no great 
or, at any rate, no enduring importance. Analogies in this matter are 
instructive. At Verutamium, wncrc, as we have seen, an early Roman 
expansion comparable with that of London lias been traced by excava¬ 
tion, we know that civic life and organization survived until after the 
visit of Germanus in 429; and yet this same excavation has shown 
clearly that, for over half a century before that event, a considerable 
part a 1 least of the extended city was practically derelict. A reduced 
urban population had withdrawn from tlie outskirts into the vicinity 
of the central buildings of the town. 

Similarly in Gaul: when the Gallic towns were walled or re-walled 
at the time of the German inroads of the 3rd century, the new' defences 
normally enclosed only a part of the area formerly covered by buildings. 
Thus at Tours only 23 acres in the vicinity of the amphitheatre were 
protected at this time ; at Perigueux—a substantial Romm town in 
ns best days—a mere 131 acres, again beside the amphitheatre, were 
defended ; and at Sens, one of the most distinguished cities of Roman 


11 F. M. Stmtoti am) E. Jeffries Davis, .Vernon La/ulmi (Historical Assn., 1934*, map. 
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Gaul, only 47 acres were walled. Many other examples could be cited, 
and it is dear that in 4ih-ccntury Gaul the urban populations whose 
safety was of any consequence had dwindled in many cases to a shadow 
of their former bulk. 

Nor can the case have been vastly different in Londinium. Here 
we m3y safely assume in the 4th century, and still more ill the 5th, a 
shrinkage of the population and a concentration of it round the nodal 
buildings of the city— t,e. about the bridge, and the baiilica on the 
eastern hill. Wtan, therefore, the East Saxons from the Thames 
estuary' and, later, the civilized and partially urbanized Jutes of Kent, 
began in the 6th century to display an effective interest in London, it 
was on the relatively vacant hill to the west of the Wal brook that they 
obtained their easiest foothold, with the results which have been in¬ 
dicated above. For a time, the new Saxon town of St. Paul's and the 
old Roman city (shall we say) of St, Peter’s 11 lay side-by-side, essentially 
distinct from each other, with the Walhrook lie tween them. Gradually, 
with the passing of the years, Saxon and British interests converged, 
and Saxon influence interpenetrated the sub-Roman element in eastern 
London, without, perhaps, completely demolishing its Roman traditions. 
But the old, natural limes, the Walhnook, long continued in one way or 
another to exert an influence upon the affairs of die city. The position 
in late Saxon and post-Conquest times was well stated by the late Dr 
William Page. After suggesting that the Walbrook may have formed 
the division between the two stallerships of London, Mr Page observes 
that the stream 1 divided London into two very distinct and almost 
equal halves. Each of these districts had its separate market-place 
[East Cheap and West Cheap], its separate wharves with different 
customs, and its different rules for bakers and sellers of other pro¬ 
visions ; and each side supplied eighteen sworn men to form the 
thirty-six selected for the purgation by the Lex Magna of those accused 
of the greater crimes. More important perhaps was the division which 
the Wal brook afforded for separating the wards into two groups for 
assessments and other purposes, a system which was in use as late as 
the time of Stow. In this way London, like many French cities, was, 

,s Wheiher we should follow the medieval Luchin tradition to the length of pre¬ 
suming a continuous Christian cult jt St. Peter's throughout the Dark Ages Is quttjtioli¬ 
able. Such a continuity is not, indeed, impossible. On general grounds, the lingering 
of Christianity in a sub-Roman slum is scarcely less likely than its active survival in the 
crofts of the ' Roman citizens ' of the Celtic outiaiub. At the beat, however, we must 
supple that the Christianity of 6th-century London was a withered growth. 
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before the nth century, composed of the ci'f^ with its royal residence 
and cathedral establishment on the west, and the bourg with its mer¬ 
cantile population and institutions on the east V* 

The ultimate origin of this separateness is, of course, to be sought 
in the conveniently symmetrical geography of the site* But it is here 
postulated that the geographical duality of London received a sort of 
political sanction during the 6th and 7th centuries when, it seems, the 
natural division of the city became, for a time, a cultural division also. 
It can at least be affirmed that all the available evidence is in accordance 
with this view. 


** Umdtm ; iti Origi a tinJ Early Drt>elu^mrnt O933), p- ^ 94 - II <nay he added tint 
Uk old division ha* betn rctainnl in the allocation of parishes to the two modem 
deaneries of London. 
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Some Observations on Recent Geological 
Movements of the British Coastline 

by O. T. Jokes 

0/ Geology, C ambridge U mo e mty 

I T is well known that in geologically recent times the British Isles 
have been affected by vertical movements, both upwards as shown 
bv raised beaches and downwards as proved by submerged land 
surfaces and drowned valleys. There are still differences of opinion 
whether these movements result from changes in the level of the ocean 
surface or are due to real upward or downward movements of the land 
area. In the former case a change of sea level might be expected to 
produce within small limits the same amount of apparent elevation or 
depression of the land area, whereas in the latter case the amount of 
movement might vary at different parts of the coastline, 

On many parts of the coast of Scotland a raised beach standing at 
approximately 25 feet above the sea is a prominent feature, and in the 
south of England and Wales there are many places where beach- 
deposits resting on a rock platform can be seen at about the same level 
above the sea. The existence of a beach at about the same level both 
in the south and in the north of the British Isles cannot, however, be 
regarded as proof of uniform upward movement, since it is now certain 
that the beaches in the north and those in the south are of different 
geological ages. 

It may be of interest to review briefly the nature of these recent 
movements of the British coastline* It is impossible in a brief article 
10 do more than outline the main feature of the available evidence. 
Tlie criteria for determining the age of movements and for the correla¬ 
tion of movements in different parts of the coast are of several kinds_ 

physical or strati graphical, faunal or floral, and cultural. In some cases 
two or more of these exist together, in others only one may be available. 

On some parts of the coast raised baches are found within a short 
distance of drowned valleys or submerged land surfaces, proving that 
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both upward anti downward movements have affected the same region, 
and the relative position above the level of the sea of a feature such as 
a raised beach is the resultant of all movements that have occurred 
since the beach was formed* In general m the south of Britain the latest 
movement is an apparent depression of the area, but m the no 1 it is 
probable that during the same period the land was rising. Le t 
suppose, therefore, that on a particular stretch of coast n rawed beach 
occurs at ">? feet above sea level, and that in a nearby region there is 
«X« of .00 feet which occurred after the nosed 

beach period. It follows that subsequently to the deposition of the 
materials that form die raised beach the land was apparently elevated 
las feet and afterwards depressed by 100 feet* . * * . . 

' In considering the evidence of movement furnished by raised 
beaches one must therefore take into account the history of the area 
subsequent to the period of formation of the beach. 

In illustration of these principles, I may refer to the evidence of 
movements on the coast of South Wales, especially in the Gower 
Peninsula and near Swansea* On various parts of the Gou er coast 
there are wdl-devdoped remains of an extensive nosed beach consisting 
of rolled pebbles with shells resting on a rock shelf and standing some 
25 to 5 o feet above high-water mark. At the general level of Je raised 
beach there are caves in the limestone diffs m which the rock shelf 
lias been eroded and some of these caves were accessible to the sea 
when the beach was formed* Manv ol the caves have been explore 
and have yielded remains of prehistoric mammalia. 1 he most important 
of these include Elephas antiquus and RJtmoeeras nclwktnus, oath of 
which are familiar in so-called early Pleistocene deposits. In some 
of the sections die subsequent history of the area is recorded in the 
materials which overlie the beach. These consist of blown sand, 
followed by a rubble of angular limestone fragments with some inter¬ 
stitial sand and clay, which have been derived hy prolonged weathering 
of the limestone cliff which overlooked the rock shelf on which the 

beach materia] rests. . r n . . *. 

From this succession we may draw the following inferences* *u 
a time when the level of the land with respect to the sea was some 
io to jt feet lower than at present, the waves eroded die Carboniferous 
limestone rock of the Gower coast and produced a rock platform 
backed by a steep limestone cliff* At the same time caves were eroded 
at the foot of the cliff into which the sea entered. There is no direct 
evidence that during this period of marine erosion the land was sinking 
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RECENT GEOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS 


relatively to the sea, but it is possible that the advance of the sea and the 
erosion of the sloping rock platform may have been due to a progressive 
relative rise of sea level, ft is uncertain whether during this period of 
erosion beach materials were being deposited at the same time, but it is 
probable that the erosion was assisted by the beach pebbles and sand 
which were hurled by the waves against the base of die cliff and into the 
caves. The rock shelf presumably sloped seaward, and in that direction 
gradually sank beneath the sands of the foreshore. This episode was 
brought to a dose by a relative rise of the land area, so that the sea 
retreated until the beach pebbles and sand were no longer within reach 
of the sea, and were left undisturbed on die rock platform and in the 
caves. There is no direct information regarding the extent of the 
withdrawal of the sea. The sands which overlie the beach are, however, 
blown sands and it must be presumed that as a result of the relative 
elevation a considerable stretch of bare sandy foreshore previously 
covered by the waves was laid bare. This sandy tract furnished the 
materials tor die deposit of blown sand, which was banked up against 
the abandoned cliff. As soon also as the base of the cliff ceased being 
kept clear by wave action, the debris produced bv weathering of the 
cliff began to accumulate. In the first stage after the withdrawal of the 
sea, very little of such material is found among the blown sand deposits. 
From this it may probably be mfemed that the period of blown sand 
accumulation was relatively short, but from the extent of the deposit 
a considerable stretch of foreshore must have been exposed, thus 
leading to the conclusion dial the apparent rise of the land was relatively 
rapid and of considerable amount. The angular deposit which ovcrUcs 
the blown sand is of a type familiar in the south of England, and corres¬ 
ponds to what is termed' head ' in Devon and Cornwall. It is a product 
of sub-aerial weathering on a steep slope, the rocks broken down by 
weathering gradually travelling downwards under the action of gravity, 
and spreading out at the foot of the slope. In consequence of its mode 
of formation it often has an imperfectly stratified appearance, the 
stratification being inclined at a considerable angle. The head may 
extend to a considerable distance forward from the foot of the original 
slope, and in general becomes finer grained as its distance from the cliff 
slope increases. 

1 he Gower raised beach is also of great interest because on parts 
of the coast the head is overlain by unmistakable glacial deposits 
containing abundant rounded 3 nd scratched rocks foreign to the local it)-, 
embedded in a gravelly matrix. This area furnished for the first time 
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unequivocal evidence that the raised beach deposits were of earlier 
date than the glacial deposits of that part of Wales. The fact that the 
head is immediately overlain by glacial deposits prompts the suggestion 
that the great thickness of angular material which covers the beach 
may be due to unusual rapidity of rock weathering such as might result 
from extreme climatic conditions. In Gower, there is, however, no 
direct proof of this view, but in parts of the South of England it is clear 
that great deposits of angular deposits called ooombe rock show a fairly 
dose connexion with glacial conditions. This will be referred to later. 

'Hie subsequent history of the region is shown by the Tawe Valley 
a few miles to the northeast. About 6 miles above the mouth of the 
river at Swansea, a great ridge of glacial deposits crosses the valley near 
Clvdach- This ridge is a terminal moraine of the ice which halted 
there during its retreat northwards. There are glacial deposits almost 
continuously developed between this moraine and Gower, but whether 
the material which overlies die raised beach at the coast belongs to a 
further extension of die ice sheet which on its retreat deposited the 
moraine, or whether they belong to an earlier glaciation, has not been 
decisively proved. South, or in front of, the moraine there is an 
extensive plain of outwash gravels. The present river channel, which is 
occupied by alluvial deposits, lies to one side of the out wash plain and 
at a lower level. Its noor has been proved to descend to a depth of 
over 130 feet below Ordnance Datum, and the valley is filled by river 
gravels and sands and by clays probably of lacustrine origin. The 
coarseness of the gravels at the base of the infilling indicates that they 
were transported by a powerful stream which presumably had a gradient 
seawards at least as great as that of the modem river Tawe. The surface 
of the sea when this channel was eroded must therefore have been at 
least 150 feet lower than its present level. 

These observations reveal, therefore, that at some rime after the 
retreat of the ice and die formation of the outwash plain in front of the 
moraine there was a relative rise of the land to at least 150 feet higher 
than its present level and a subsequent depression to its existing position. 
There is no direct evidence of the relative level of land and sea prior 
to the post-glacial elevation, though there is some probability that it 
was not vciy different from the present level. It is likely also that the 
elevation which succeeded the raised beach deposition carried the land 
to a greater height than it occupied near the end of the glacial period, 
so that between that elevation and the succeeding post-glacial elevation 
there may have been depression of die land. 
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The evidence as to the date of these movements may l>e stated 
briefly. In a cave (Bacon Hole) adjoining the raised bench a marine 
sand with littoral shells is overlain by sands and cave earth containing 
remains of Eiephas antique. Rhinoceros kptarhmu r, and other mammals 
which are usually regarded as of early Pleistocene age. These are 
Covered by a thick layer of stalagmite and bone breccia. The occupation 
of the cave by these extinct mammalia occurred, therefore, during or 
later than the elevation of the land which raised die caves and the 
beach above the reach of the waves. 

The alluvial and other deposits which occupy the channel of die 
river Tawe include two or three beds of peat, the lowest of which is 
over 50 feet below Ordnance Datum and the highest some 5 to 10 feet 
below Ordnance Datum. The latter appears to be coeval with the 
submerged forests exposed in various parts of the coast of South Wales 
and may probably he referred to the early Bronze Age or latest Neolithic. 
Since that peal bed was formed there has been a relative depression of 
the land area of at least 25 to 30 feet, and since the lowest bed of peat 
was formed a depression of at least 70 feet. This depression was how¬ 
ever only the latest stage of the much greater depression indicated by 
the deposits that occupy the deepest part of die Tawe Channel. One 
can, therefore, state broadly that the depression began some time after 
the latest glaciation of South Wales and continued into the beginning 
of the Bronze Age. The greater part of the movement occurred pro¬ 
bably during the Mesolithic-Neolithic period. 

Turning to the south coast, of Britain the most conclusive evidence 
comes from the area between Brighton and Portsmouth. At Brighton 
there is a well known raised beach standing at about 15 feet above 
present sea level. It is overlain by a great thickness of coombe rock 
which is generally attributed to the Middle Pleistocene. The fauna 
(mammoth, etc.) is that frequently associated with coombe rocks in the 
south of England and with Mousterian cultures. At Sclscy Bill this 
beach with overlying coombe rock is underlain at some distance below 
by marine clays with an abundant, fauna of molluscs which lived at a 
depth of some 20 fathoms. The molluscs are associated with Eiephas 
antiquus, and starting from the period when this day was deposited it is 
obvious that there has been a considerable elevation of the area since the 
clay is now exposed just above low tide mark. 

Farther inland there is a raised beach which yielded the above 
fauna and also implements which include some of late Acheulean age. 
The level of this beach at between 100 and 130 feet above Ordnance 
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Datum, together with its community of mammalian fauna with that of 
the clay on the foreshore at Selsey Bill, anti also the depth of the sea 
in which the molt us can fauna lived all suggest that tire high level beach 
marks approximately the margin of the sea in winch the molluscan was 
deposited. Hire then we have a beach containing the same character¬ 
istic mammalia as in the bone caves of Gower hut standing at a level 
nearly too feet higher, whereas on the nearby coast there is a raised 
beach at approximately the same level as that of Gower yet almost 
certainly ot much later date. These examples illustrate the danger of 
assuming that a raised beach which stands at a given height above sea 
level is of the same age as another beach in another part of the British 
coastline which stands at the same level. 

The evidence regarding the age and extent of later movements of 
the English Channel region is not as complete as in South Wales, but 
the great depth to the rock floor of some of the valleys of South Devon 
indicates that a depression of more than 100 feet has occurred since 
these valleys were excavated. The total extent of the depression is 
unknown but is not likely to have been less than that of South Wales, 
In some of ihe valleys, peat beds have been found considerably below 
sea level, so that the latest phase of movement was probably a depression. 
The high level beach which now' stands more than ioo feet above sea 
level may therefore have stood 250 feet or more above that level before 
the depression set in. 

If we consider the northwestern coastline of Britain we find a very 
different state of affairs, En Scotland there are places in three con* 
spicuou$ shelves or platforms which arc generally referred to as the 
25-foot, the 50-foot and loo-foot raised beaches. It is probable that 
if any one of these beaches was carefully traced the level would be 
found to vary from place to place, and it is quite possible that a 50-foot 
beach in the southwest of Scotland might prove to be a too-foot beach 
farther north. This question is one that requires re-examination. 

It is believed that both the 50-foot and the 100-foot beaches were 
deposited while glaciers occupied the upper ends of some of the High¬ 
land valleys. The rise has therefore occurred during and after the 
glaciation of the Highlands, w hich was probably distinctly later than the 
latest glaciation of South Wales. The 25-foot raised beach is definitely 
post-glacial, since the shelf on which it rests is covered in glacial clays. 
This beach is also well seen on the Antrim coast of Ireland. From 
there its level falls continuously southwards until at a few miles south 
of Dublin it stands at the present sea level. 
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The most important evidence regarding the age of die 25-foot 
raised beach of Northern Britain is obtained at Lame, near Belfast. 
The Lame beach has yielded targe numbers of atone axes which have 
commonly been referred to the Neolithic period, but at the present 
time that term has become somewhat vague. The beach materials 
were laid down during an advance of the sea resulting from a relative 
depression of the land. The axes are either contemporaneous with the 
formation of the beach, or were washed in from a pre-existing coastal 
tract during the advance of the sea upon the land, in wliich case the 
axes are older than the beach materials. 

In Belfast Lough, a submerged bed of peat is overlain bv estuarine 
deposits which are said to be of the age of the Larne gravels. If this 
statement is correct, then during the formation of the Lame beach 
deposits depression was in progress which resulted in a pre-existing 
land surface lading carried to a considerable depth below sea level. 
Subsequently to the depression there has been elevation of the coastline 
and the beach materials have in consequence been elevated to form the 
well-known Lame raised beach (or 25-foot beach of Antrim) and the 
peat bed is less deeply submerged titan formerly. If one may equate 
approximately the submerged peat in Belfast Lough with the earliest 
peat beds in South Britain, then it is significant that since these beds 
were formed the earlier movement in both regions was one of depres¬ 
sion ; the later movement, however, was a continued depression in the 
south but an uplift in the north. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
latest movement recorded on the British coastline affected different 
parts of the coast to varying degrees and must without question be 
referred to an actual movement of the land, and therefore did not 
affect the level of the ocean as a whole. 

Further, the existence of such considerable differential movements 
in very tale geological limes should inspire caution in using the levels 
of raised beaches as criteria of age. 


Isborsk—a Viking Stronghold 

by L. Tudeeb 

L ITTLE has been known of the Viking expansion in the East 
Baltic till some 10-12 yearn ago, when the new states of Estonia, 
J Lama and Lithuania began an enthusiastic exploration of their 
antiquities, in which research they have been joined by Finnish and 
Swedish archaeologists. In Russia, the Viking traces in Russian 
history have been the object of research for many years, and there the 
Nestor chronicle has been a literary guide to the results, which have 
given glimpses of the life of those ancient timea-^of the long water 
routes over Europe, the settlements founded by the Vikings, and 
the great cemeteries of primitive graves, outside those towns. In die 
following sketch of a Viking stronghold of the 8ih-9th century no 
attempt is made to describe die many archaeological Ends in systematic 
excavations* \ it is merely the impression, a strangely living impression, 
of one of those ancient places upon the ordinary tourist. 

In Isborsk, 7 kilometres from the boundary line between Estonia 
and Russia, we have two centres of interest—firstly, die remains of the 
old hill-fort, 1 Truvor's fort’, which was the Viking outpost, dating 
from some year between 860 and 900—and also the huge ruin of the 
later fortress built in 1330 by the Slavs for the protection of Fskoff, 
one of their important towns. This ruin still stands, now on the out¬ 
skirts of a new independent state, which is still struggling against the 
weight of centuries of occupation, by Danes, Swedes, Germans and 
Russians, The district round Isborsk is Russian in character, for tt has 
belonged to Russia for centuries, but in Isborsk and its surroundings 
you find something mure than a marvellously preserved old Russian 
historical atmosphere. The great ruin and the high plateau on which 
stood the first Viking stronghold, and the wide valley over which they 
held guard, seem to hold in themselves some tiling so much older, 

* Among the finds m Mufc, a. village 4 kikrmrtra fmm hbortk, an Anglo-Swum 
cuin was found dating from the time of bfhdrtd ll (979-1010). 
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something which is not only Russian. In that saga-tike landscape, 
Isborsk stands like an incarnation of primitive age—of the plainness 
and the severity of the past, a past made almost audible here, so full is 
it of legendary happenings—yet it lies so wonderfully near and 
accessible to us. 

The huge chalk stone walls and bastions of the fortress of Isborsk 
stand on high ground, overlooking a wide expanse of rolling downs, 
with many winding streams seeking their placid way between dark 
patches of woodland. Long white roads Idee ribands lead into die 
distance and ruddy slashes ot * old red ’ soil show in the gently sloping 
hillsides; this forms the background to the many groups of peasants' 
little grey houses, with their leaning fences and bits of kitchen gardens 
and narrow sunken lanes, and to the many low white churches with 
their quaint steeples and bright blue cupolas, which Ue under the high 
sheltering walls of the old fortress. 

This peaceful landscape lies so near the sinister mystery on the 
other side of the frontier, that in the sunset hours of a clear day the 
masses of the Cathedral at PskofF etch themselves on the horizon in a 
glitter of golden domes and cupolas—so near is the great mother- 
church of the PskofF 1 Trinity " to its ‘ little brother ", the church of 
St. Nicolas at Isborsk. 

Sometimes it seems as if Fate unexpectedly gave you a perfectly 
finished picture, complete in. every respect, in form and colouring and 
atmosphere. Isborsk at present recalls an old-world tapestry * the 
saga-like legend is there, and in the hazy distance the fighting tribes 
pass down the winding roads to PskofF—to Novgorod and Moscow, 
and the very air seems to hold memories of the life, the strivings and the 
strife of centuries ; for round this great gateway to the East hordes of 
Lithuanians, Vikings, Slavs, Swedes, Germans. Danes, Russians, 
Estonians and Finns have fought, and passed. 

Isborsk belongs to wliat is almost legendary Russian history, and 
out of its dim antiquity we get that story of the three princes, who at 
the call of the fighting, quarrelsome Slavs came from 1 over the sea \ 
from * out of the west 1 to rule over them. 

The Slavonic tribes, emigrating from Bohemia, Silesia, Prussia 
and the shores of the Danube, eastward to Kief and Smolensk, and 
northward to Novgorod, found the country into which they penetrated 
(forest-land, with deep rivers) inhabited by various tribes of Estonians 
and Finns, They were gradually driven north and west and when the 
Slavs settled there, these tribes were on a line roughly up to Isborsk. 
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Southward were the Letts and Lithuanians, while nomadic Mongols 
inhabited the southern steppes, 

Through these lands went the great waterways by which the 
Vikings maintained contact between the West and the Byzantine 
Empire and the Orient, trading and marauding by way of the Finnish Gulf 
and Lake Ilmen,and the great Russian rivers—the Dnieper and the Volga 
to the Black Sea and Constantinople. They established colonies all along 
these water routes, acting chiefly a s guards to the great caravans of 
merchandise which flowed hack 'and birth through Europe. 

It seems probable that they had already lost much oi their power 
and were being driven out by the growing strength of the Slavs, when 
after some decades of fighting among themselves the Slavonic princes 
recalled them in &6z. Here we get the well-known and typical!v 
Russian phrase, in the appeal of the ambassadors to the V ikin g chiefs': 

Our country is rich and great, but there is no order among us, come 
and rule over us *. 

I he legend further tells of the three brothers, Rurik, Sineus and 
I ruvor, who answered the call and came with their households an d 
followers and ruled—Rurik over Novgorod, Sineus at the White Lake, 
and I ruvor at fsborsk, (l his dynasty ruled the land through petty 
princes till the end of the [6th oenturv, Ivan the Terrible being one 
of the last). 

But we will return to the country round Isliorsk, to Pskoff, and 
Novgorod. 

I owns grew, as the Russian Empire expanded to the north, to 
W alamo and Archangel on the west; the German knights of the monkish 
orders were also growing strong, fortresses on both side were built, 
both sides invaded each others’ territory, and the local population, the 
Letts and Estonians and Finns, were massacred by botb- 

Isborsk had been a fortified place in the Stone Age—under Truvor 
it became the chief Slavonic outpost against German aggression, which 
Wiis already firmly planted in Kcval and Riga. (And the trend to 
Balneum has survived all the centuries and is true today). 

, Here on the hill, where now the cemetery lies, stood the first 
\ iking fort. Surrounded on three sides by wide marshes and impen¬ 
etrable forests, the approach to it from the west was guarded by a double 
moat, a high earthwork between the two being crowned by a stout 
su i ekade—-and an old chronicle tells us that the only road by which 
the enemy could attack was covered by huge, loose boulders, thus 
making any military attack impossible. 
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Here Truvor reigned for two years* here he died and was buried, 
as the church records at Pskoff tells us, f according to pagan ritual'— 
and then till the 13th century there is silence in the records about his 
name. 

But from the time of Truvor, Fsborsk was the centre of warring 
expeditions. From manuscripts in the archives at Pskoff, we find that 
between 1030 and 1233, there Itad been ao such attacks upon and from 
the fort, while in tKc later days of the century there was constant 
fighting. This perpetual state of warfare is explained by the appear¬ 
ance at this time of the Germanic knights, who at war with the Letts 
and Lithuanians and Estonians were now striving towards the lands 
of Pskoff and Novgorod. 

In all this fighting, Isborsk bore a major part. In 1233, the 
Germans having taken the forts, help was sent from Pskoff, the Slavs 
retook the place and captured the German leader. After seven years of 
imprisonment in Pskoff, he escaped, joined the German forces and 
again took Isborsk; Pskoff again sent reinforcements, which however 
were completely destroyed, islwrek was held for two years, when Ivan 
Newski relieved the place from German rule. 

It Wits not till 30 years later that the Germans made another attempt, 
when they took and "burned the old fort—to be again driven away. 

In 1330 Isborsk was rebuilt—and now it became a huge strong 
fortress, with high stone walls and eight bastions—and still war flowed 
back and forth round it through the centuries. 

The V iking- rule had passed; taken by Germans, retaken by the 
Russians, Isborsk, the guardian outpost of the Slavs, fought for Pskoff, 
fought Novgorod, was besieged by the people of Pskoff, was taken by 
die Poles, was given by them to Moscow; and when Moscow needed 
help against her warring princes, it demanded men from Novgorod 
and Pskoff and Isborsk. 

Through ail these years of wars and bloodshed Russia was ever 
growing stronger, and alter 1700 Pskoff, and its outpost across the 
marshes, remained in peace in Russian hands, but its military importance 
had waned. 

Peter the Great thought to make use of the fortress in his war with 
Charles xil but it would have required much alteration and repair, and 
nothing was ever done. Again long years passed and now Isborsk, 
like an old soldier who has served hb lime, lives through the days in 
peace and tranquillity. Today, the past Wraps its strange magic round 
the ruins, in that saga’like landscape where once the Vikings ruled, 
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and (he old fortress still stands there, sad, and proud and lonely, still 
looking 1 over the fords ' to Pskoff. Wrapped in dim memories of the 
past, it has surely never dreamed that its own people, for whom it 
fought for centuries would leave it so desolate ! 

But the people of Isborsk are true to its old tradition. They 
firmly believe that Truvor lies in the big grave on the cemetery hill, 
and that the great stone cross which marks the grave is his. Truvor 
w as of course a pagan, and the cross with its undecipherable squares and 
circles must have been raised to another—a Christian chieftain—yet 
in some strange way Truvor’s spirit dominates the place. Your thoughts 
go back through the ages, through those centuries of struggle, through 
the medley' of peoples, and tribes, so many, and differing in race and 
beliefs, to the young Viking chief who died so soon in the new country 
he came to rule over. 

Sineus and Truvor died and it was Rurik who reigned over the 
growing Russian Empire; Rurik was die stone upon whom the new 
empire was built, 

Sineus and Truvor have become almost mystical legendary figures 
and wise antiquaries dispute if they ever existed. 

The Russian artist, Bdebin, has painted those early knights as 
riding along the winding roads and through the dark forests-—and 
Roerich the great painter has shown us some of those low, little white 
churches, with their tall narrow steeples. 

Isborsk belongs to the fairyland of history, out of which has grown 
the fascination of Russian art and colouring. In the primitive faded 
tapestry which today is Isborsk, you still sec a great living Past. 


Salvian and die Ruin of the Roman Empire 

by Raymond Thouvenot* 

AT the moment when Attila was preparing to attack the Western 
Empire a priest named Salvian, driven by the invasions from the 
Rhineland to Marseilles, published his tract De Gubefmtumc Dei t 
one of the strangest amongst the offspring of declining Litin literature. 

The political situation was then most serious. The Franks occupied 
most of northern Gaul; the Burgundians were established on the Jura 
and in Savoy ; Brittany and the Armorican towns had seceded ; 
Aquitaine was in the hands of the Goths, Lusitania in those of the Suevi; 
the Vandals held Baetica and in 429 invaded Africa, 'fhere remained 
to the emperors of Ravenna only Italy and the valley of the Rhone. 
Confronted with disasters such as these, many Romans blamed Pro¬ 
vidence, asking why God allowed Rome to perish now that she had 
Income Christian ? They then concluded that he could not be interested 
in the affairs of this world, when he allowed pagan or heretic barbarians 
to triumph. It was to fortify their shaken faith that between 440 and 
450 Salvian wrote his book. ' In it he showed that the troubles of his 
fellow-countrymen were inflicted as a just punishment for their sins, 
whilst die barbarians achieved victory through their own merits. 

No doubt the Dt Gubemaliane. contains much exaggeration : 
Salvian always overstates his opinions. It must also be rememtiered 
that he was- out to justify Providence at all costs, and that lie does not 
pretend to write as a historian. Sulpicius Severus, Paulinas of Nola, 
Sidonius Apollinaris, none of whom were prejudiced, have left in their 
letters the portrait of a society which was both polished and upright. 
Yet I think Salvian’a work, declamatory though it be, provides valuable 
evidence of the deeply tooted causes that brought about the fall of the 
Empire ; and it is inis evidence that I propose to try and classify. 

Salvian brat of all takes note of the military decline of the empire 
It was long since the legions had been recruited from amongst the 
sturdy Italian peasants. Since the formation of a professional army 
the mass of the people had forgotten the science of arms. At the onset 
of the invasions, therefore, when the dissolute Roman troops could no 
longer hold everv front, the provincials could not organize themselves 
in defence of their cities. There were exceptions ; Aquileia had 

- Fin,f puMisbetl in Mtimtga d'aiih&logi* f r fhkteae (£cole francs* dc Home) 
i45 - i*3< ant* rifpnntcd here^ in a trafialMinn by the Editor of Antiquity with 
tlie kind permission of ihe ituiiior and of the Director of die tactile fnm^aise, 
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opposed Maximinian and Rome withstood Marie ; and Ammiamis 
Mar cell inus praised the hr a very of die Gaulish soldiers. But it was 
exceptional to find peoples like the Armor icons and Arverni, who 
when left to their own devices, valiantly prolonged the struggle against 
the barbarians. Everywhere else resistance was weak or altogether 
lacking, because men had forgotten how to fight. For four centuries 
the peoples of Italy and of the provinces had relied upon mercenaries 
for their protection, desiring only to Ik left in the peaceful enjoyment 
of their accumulated wealth ; and the terrible alarums of the third 
century had hardly disturbed that peace. ‘ When the barbarians 
pitched their tents almost within sight of us all, no one displayed any 
anxiety, nor were the towns put in a state of defence. So great was 
our blindness that, though unwilling to perish, we no longer did any- 
thing to save ourselves ; on every side heedlessness, weakness and 
negligence prevailed (vn, 80, St). The justness of Salvian's censure is 
evidenced by the fact that, at the moment when the attack on their city 
was launched, the magistrates of Cologne were actually found in the 

midst of a banquet. . r _ 

The imperial army itself no longer resembled the legions of Trajan 
or Septimius Serous. It was Roman only in name ; the only national 
elements in it were those recruits, of no great value, who were supplied 
by the big landowners or raised in the least romanized of the provinces. 
The bulk of the troops consisted of barbarian levies paid by the emperor 
to defend the empire against other barbarians. In Europe the Gotha 
were hurled against the Alans, the Alemanni against the Burgundians, 
the Huns against the Goths, In Africa the Ausurkns were only repulsed 
bv the cavalry' of the Huns. " We are reduced complains Salvian, 
‘ to putting our hope in the Huns ’ (vu, 39). And these bands 
enlisted for the Empire were sometimes as formidable as the enemy ; 
they plundered the provinces they were defending just as if it were 
enemy country. It was Gain as who ravaged Asia and Thrace, A lari c 
who sacked all the Illyrian towns ; and one realizes the full meaning of 
Salvian's lament: * The soldiers’ Life is entirely spent in pillage* (m t 50). 

The empire was badly governed too. There was no lack of laws 
to restrain the exactions of officials, but they were ineffective. Corrup¬ 
tion was rife from top to bottom, the highest ranks providing the model. 
* What are those high offices but robbery ? Certain men whose names 
1 suppress—do not they convert their terms of office into a snatch-and - 
grab raid ? The greatest robbers of the poor are those Bet in authority 
over them 1 ‘ (iv, 21), The history of Andronicus. the governor of die 
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Pentapolis who had to be exco mniu n i catcd by Synesius, bishop of 
Cyrcne, provides an apt illustration of this passage. 

Such conduct is explained, if not excused, by the venality of all 
offices. At the bottom of tin- ladder die officiates bought their jobs and 
used the influence thus acquired to recover their costs. The high 
officials had either to obtain the goodwill of the emperor and his 
favourites, or provide the masses with feasts and sport; and in order 
not to lose all they had, they oppressed those under them so as to get 
back at least the interest on their outlay, ' A few' men buy honours, 
but only at the expense of universal ruin. Could there be any tiling 
more dishonourable or wicked ? The poor do not buy honours but they 
have to pay for them they take no part in the transaction but have to 
foot the bill ; to advertise a lew names, the world must be upset, and the 
affairs of a single individual are allowed to wreck society ’ (iv, 21). 
Honest admin is ttators had not entirely disappeared, it is true ; but we 
should not forget that even under Trajan bad governors were to be 
found in the empire. Now that the central authority had to expend 
all its force in struggling against the barbarians is it surprising that 
vigilance was relaxed, and that administrators, sure of impunity in the 
growing chaos, abused their power r 

Finally this ill-protected and ill-governed empire had tremendous 
need of money. Expenses increased in direct proportion to the growth 
of luxury in the two courts, and of the hosts of officials. Above all the 
barbarians had to be paid not to attack the frontiers or else to remain 
quiet in the provinces assigned to them. The presents formerly dis¬ 
tributed by the emperors to the German chieftains bordering on the 
empire had now become a regular tribute, * The old Romans made 
themselves tea red, but tee are afraid ; the barbarians paid tribute to 
them, but it is zee who now pay the barbarians. The enemy charges 
us even for the daylight ; we have to pay even for life itself- What a 
fate is ours I To what a stale have we been reduced ! And we still 
have to render thanks to the barbarians from whom we have purchased 
our very existence ' (Vt, gS), And again; 1 The gold wo pay over u> 
them we call a voluntary gift. We sav that it is a present when it is 
really the price of our ransom, of our condition—a cruel and wretched 
one indeed ’ (vt, 99), The time was past w hen the Treasury 1 was so rich 
that it could make grants to towns and individuals. Today it was really 
hard up : ‘ Where is the old wealth of Rome ? . . . The exchequer is 
poverty-stricken, and the Treasury reduced to beggary, so much so that 
we have lost the right of useless and frivolous expenditure' (vi, 43), 
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Thus army, administration and money were all exhausted. But 
Salvian was alarmed by yet another disquieting symptom, less obvious 
but more formidable—the economic conditions. 

To begin with the population was decreasing. Successive waves 
of invasion, especially at the beginning of the fifth century, had turned 
huge regions into desert. In the thira century, it seems, the barbarians 
looted chiefly the harvests and herds : but in the fifth they resorted to 
massacre on the grand scale. 1 Where has not blood flowed ? Where 
is the ground but heaped up with corpses ? Where cannot quivering 
torn lirnha he seen? Everywhere the sight of captured cities, the 
horror of captivity, the shadow of death ' (vi, 89), 1 mistrust this 

echo of Virgil* rounding off the paragraph so nicely, but the facts arc 
none the less well established. There were many deaths—miwc than 
in die other invasions ; and the former inhabitants had not yet been 
replaced by settlements of barbarians, rial vi an records (VII, 52) that 
roving bands still w an dered over Gaul, Spain and Africa, without any 
attachment to the soil. 

But another cause of the decrease in population was the growing 
reluctance of the Romans to have children. I do not accept at their 
face value Salvian *s remarks on the debauchery which, in his view', had 
corrupted all classes. 1 note merely that marriage had ceased to be a 
sacred institution for perpetuating the * gens ' and providing the state 
with soldiers and citizens. One wanted to have just enough children 
to prevent the patrimony from passing to another family or from 
being split up. 1 It is a pity that if they must treat these women as 
consorts, they should not confine themselves to them as wives. But 
the more disgusting and detestable thing is that some who have con¬ 
tracted an honourable marriage then take additional consorts who are 
of servile station, dishonouring the holy sacrament of marriage by 
vulgar and disreputable cohabitation, not blushing to contract marriages 
with their serving women, and prostituting the dignity of a noble union 
with the disreputable commerce of a slave-girl. They are indeed 
worthy to belong to the same class as the women whom they consider 
as suitable males ' (iv, 26). And how strange it is to see the young 
Amobius intervening in an affair of this kind, recommending patience 
and resignation 10 a young woman 1 who had to endure such continual 
humiliations from her husband that she liccame at last no better than a 
common slave ’. 1 do not entirely agree with those who maintain 

that the regime of one son or two children was universal ; but I would 

1 Plurima uiortii imago. Am. 11, 569. 
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point out that in the gem Valeria , for instance, the young St. Melania 
was an only daughter and that her husband had only one brother. And 
at a time when Rome needed all the vigour of her stock to assimilate 
the barbarians, the best families allowed their blood to become im¬ 
poverished, thus setting an example which Ihe middle classes were only 
too quick to imitate. 

Prosperity in general decreased together with the population. The 
civil wars and invasions had abolished security and the pax Romana : 
* in Qtnni emm ferine orbe Romano et pax et seemitas non sunt The 
most prosperous provinces had been raided or occupied by the bar¬ 
barians : luxuriant Aquitaine, then Spain and lastly Africa, the granary 
of Rome. So Salvian can regretfully exclaim : 1 Our former prosperity 
has deserted us, our original resources no longer exist, we arc now 
very poor *. The decay of agriculture in the country and of industry' 
in the towns brought about a general collapse of trade in the West. 
In the second and third centuries trade has prospered throughout the 
Latin world. To mention Gaul only, the wine -merchants of Lyons, 
the watermen of the Sad fie and Rhone were famous. Native traders 
were numerous and busy on the water-ways and land routes ; it was 
the Gaulish business men who filled the markets of Rome and Italy 
with cloth and salted goods. The colonies of Greeks and orientals 
were doubtless important; but they were confined to a few ports like 
Marseilles, or to great entrepots like Lyons. But in the fifth century 
Gaulish traders were unknown to Salvian ; had they retained any 
importance there would surely have been somewhere an opportunity 
of pillorying them. But he speaks only of Syrians, From this I con¬ 
clude dial trade in the West, at any rate in southern Gaul, had almost 
foundered during the invasions, that benchiorth the orientals swallowed 
up all business without there being any competitors, especially at 
Marseilles where they were doubtless numerous and well organized. 
Hailing from provinces that had escaped the scourge of the barbarians, 
they had kept intact their capital and stock-in-trade, and being 
unscrupulous men of business they seized the chance of exploiting the 
West where they had no competitors to fear, 1 Just look at die hordes 
of Syrian merchants occupying most of the towns ! Their whole time 
is spent in devising trickeries and in telling lies. Words have no meaning 
for them unless they bring profit to the speaker. So great is their 
respect for God's taw forbidding oaths that they regard perjury' as 
peculiarly profitable’ (tv, 69). Perhaps the old anti-Semitic haired 
peeps out here. But all die same the economically enfeebled Western 
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Empire was a splendid prize for the business men of Antioch or 
Alexandria \ one can imagine how readily they seized the opportunity 
of breaking up many fortunes that were already compromised, of 
squeezing out what little money remained in the country, and sub¬ 
stituting "a merciless exploitation for the normal system of profit and 
exchange. 

Finally, and it is here that Salvian was most clear-sighted, this 
economic malady was complicated bv a social crisis. 

In an empire already so enfeebled as this, the Romans should have 
built a united front against the enemy, as they did in the time of the 
Punic Wars. But class warfare paralysed resistance; there was no 
unity even amongst the aristocracy, whose wealth and control of the 
administration conferred on it the moral leadership of the State, The 
aristocracy stood to lose most by a victory of the harbarians : at this 
time when real men were not to be found, it is quite painful to watch 
the leaders engaged in mutual destruction. When Salvian says that 
every gentleman (tom les nobles) is guilty of homicide, at least in thought, 
I demur. But we must not forget that Stilicho was murdered at the 
instigation o! the courtesans of Honorius, that it was the intrigues of 
Aetius which destroyed Count Boniface, and that Valentinian iii had 
Aedus assassinated and was then himself assassinated by Maximus ; 
and we must admit that there was a measure of truth in Sakian’s words: 
' All those barbarians T , he said, * who belong to the same race and live 
under the same king, are at peace with each other. But die Romans 
are all embittered against each other ; who is there amongst diem that 
is not jealous of his fellow-citizens ? ’ (v, 15}, It was these jealousies 
that brought about palace revolutions, the murders which deprived 
the empire of its bravest protectors, and the betrayals which opened 
the way to the barbarians. Was it not Count Boniface himself who 
invited'the barbarians into Africa ? 

If the ruling class was divided, so too were the others. The 
masses were oppressed by the gentry, particularly In respect of taxation. 
The imposition and collection of taxes were sources of the greatest 
social injustice, and eventually brought about the enslavement of the 
middle and lower classes by the gentry'. 

Salvian says that taxes, instead of being imposed with the consent 
of the taxpayers, were arbitrarily fixed by the emperor’s ministers, 
* Two or three persons pass a law which will bring death to many ; 
a few men in power decide what the unfortunate masses shall pay ' 
(v, 33). Yet another act of injustice was addled to the first; the high 
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officials and big landowners tool; advantage of their position and wealth 
to bribe the Treasury officials and thus almost completely evaded the 
payment of taxes. The ' little men ’ who had neither enough credit 
nor any other means of obtaining such favours paid their share in full, 
nay more, they paid over again for the rich* for the Treasury had to 
recover from one source what it lost from the other. ‘ The poor are 
crippled by payments which should be exacted from the rich ; the 
weakest hear the burden of the strong * (v, 28). 'Flits particular 
grievance must have made a strong impression upon Salvian, for lie 
frequently returns to it. 1 How can one describe such robbery and 
crime ! 1 he says \ 1 at a time when the Roman Empire is dead, or. in 
those parts which appear to he alive, expiring, when it has been strangled 
hv taxation as if murdered by bandits—at such a time do most rich 
people pass on to the poor the payment of their taxes 1 ’ (tv, 30) 

The * little men ’ had no share in the distribution of taxation ; 
still less were they allowed a voice in discussion or appeals. It made 
no difference whether it was a question of ordinary taxation, or of the 
special levies made necessary by the wars. One class made the decision, 
the other was good only for paying, * The poor pay for all, but they 
do not know in the least what the tax is for nor its assessment. Who ts 
allowed to inquire into the reason for payment, or to verify the amount 
due from him ? f (v, 32). And Salyian charges the emperor’s court 
with increasing taxation unreasonably ' The big men decide upon 
increases which only the poor are obliged to pay * (v, zq). 

One might well suppose that officials in the capitals, ill-informed 
of conditions in the provinces, did not appreciate the ills of their fellow 
countrymen. But the senators who lived on their own estates behaved 
in precisely the same way. They too tried to economize and thrust 
upon the ' little men ’ the costs of banquets and receptions. When 
the retinue of a prince came with some message for these great persons, 
they voted extraordinary honours. But who paid the cost of enter¬ 
taining these guests ? Not the gentlefolk who started the performance 
hut the ‘ lirtle men ' of the town. ' The big men are not touched at 
alj by the expenditure they decree ' {v, 17). 

Below the senators were the Curialcs of towns and municipalities— 
a little aristocracy modelled on the big one. Theirs was the thankless 
task of apportioning and collecting the taxes. No doubt they often 
had bad debts, for defaulters, whether such deliberately or of necessity, 
were not uncommon. Moreover the exuctores nominated by Lhe Curia 
readily adopted the forcible measures which the public authority 
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allowed (hem for the purpose of opening the purses of recalcitrant 
taxpayers. This was quite enough to arouse vehement protests, some¬ 
times justified by an abuse of authority, 1 So many Curiafcs, so many 
tyrants \ says Salvian laconically (v, iS). 

On the other hand, those Senators and Curialea who abused their 
power and thrust off their burdens upon the backs of the lower classes, 
conspired to hold up concessions en route and to confiscate them for 
their own profit. 1 U sometimes, as occurred recently, the government 
wishes to relieve exhausted cities, or to lighten die weight of taxation, 
the rich at once share up amongst themselves alone the lienefits of the 
decree, and none thinks of the poor * (v, 35). The procedure was 
quite simple ; they postponed from day to day the payment of their 
tuxes ; the tax-collectors did not dare to press them for fear of their 
influence at court and with the governor ; and when the emperor 
issued his amnesty for all taxes not yet raised, they found themselves 
free ; whereas the ‘ Utile men ' who had had to pay on the nail derived 
no benefit from the measure. Plainly this did not always happen. 
People like Symmachus paid their taxes punctually and without a 
word of complaint, when the emperor needed money for his troops. 
But is it rash to suppose that the loyalty of many rich people stopped 
short at their purse ? 

Yet strictly speaking none of these ailments was mortal. In spite 
of wars the provinces rose quickly from their ruins. (Aquitaine, for 
instance, so often overrun since 406, was Still like a paradise according 
to Salvian’s own evidence {vil, 8). If soldiers were hard to find within 
the empire, the barbarians willingly fought for it, and the victories of 
Stillcho and Aetius added new lustre to the pages of Rome's military 
history. The administrative machine did function, efficiently or 
otherwise ; and in short, if we look in vain for a Verres, we do find 
several on corrupt governors. Barbarian settlers look the place of the 
former inhabitants in the denistated regions. As for finance, the 
Empire of the East was to show that a State can live from hand u> mouth 
for centuries—and not ingloriously. And last of all, even in its darkest 
hours old Rome always produced remarkable men, Romans by birth 
or adoption such as Stilicho, Constantins, Aetius, Majorian. Neverthe¬ 
less class warfare was responsible for t he creation of two distinct groups 
of population in the empire ; on the one side the rich and privileged 
gentry and on the other the ' humiUores the * tenuiores who were 
lieing gradually deprived of all their freedom ; and that was a very 
serious state of affairs, 
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The chief merit of Salvtan, I consider, is that he recognized quite 
clearly the disappearance both of that primitive equality which restrained 
all beneath the emperor's sway, and also of that middle class which the 
emperors had tried to restore ; and that he saw the heavy hand of the 
big man upon the little, at the expense of the authority of the State. It 
was the middle classes which suffered most from civil and foreign wars. 
Small proprietors who had not enough capital often found themselves 
faced with ruin. The rich took advantage of their influence and money 
to buy up cheap those properties whose owners were embarrassed. By 
force or fraud they seized the land they had held as surety for a loan 
made at an extortionate rate of interest; and they extended their 
1 latifundia * without anyone, even the courts of governors, daring to 
oppose their abuse of power. It was a repetition throughout the empire 
of precisely the same phenomenon as that which, in the last centuries of 
the republic, had ruined the free [Wtasantry of Italy. ‘ A short time 
ago \ narrates Salvian. * yielding to the entreaties of a poor man, I 
went and begged one of the big men not to deprive an unfortunate 
person in dire straits of his fortune and all his possessions, not to take 
possession of his lasL resources, of the last support left him in his 
poverty. But the big man, consumed by avarice and inflamed by a 
fierce desire, already devouring his prey in anticipation, east black 
looks at me, as if he thought that 1 might deprive him of what he had 
not succeeded in taking from that other, and replied that it was 
impossible for him to do what i asked [since he w^as acting in accordance 
with a sacred command or decree that he simply could not overtook. 
When 1 asked the reason, he said most emphatically, brooking no 
contradiction : “1 have made a vow to seize that man’s property. 
Consider then whether I could or should fail to accomplish what I 
have sworn by the name of Christ Then I left him, having heard 
the reason for his most pious crime ■ for what else could ! do, when 
his action was shown to be so just and sacred ! ’J 1 (IV. 74-75). 

There were cases of resistance. These small holders, ruined and 
despoiled both by the government and by their powerful neighbours, 
made up their minds that the honour of Roman citizenship could be 
paid for too highly, and that it was desirable rather to change a social 
system that pressed go hardly upon them. Accordingly they did not 
hesitate to taic refuge amongst the barbarians, in order to escape oppres- 
sion, ‘ To them the enemy is kinder than is the tax-collector ; they go 

: 1 iuwc comp luted the story, adding, in mpi*rc brackets, die conclusion, baaed 
upon Eva M. Sanford's translation (Columbia Univ. Press, 1930, 145), 
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over to the enemy to escape from the violence of the treasury \ Formerly 
the roads were thronged with refugees, fleeing before an invasion ; 
now on the other hand 1 not only are our comrades unwilling to return 
to us from the barbarians, but they even leave its to take refuge with 
them Nevertheless I fancy these cases must have been quite 
exceptional; nowhere do we hear of mass migrations from still Roman 
provinces to the barbarians ; moreover the serfs who rejoined Gainas 
or Alaric were impelled by the same motives as the slaves who found 
their way into the legions of Pompey. But it was an alarming symptom, 
for it proved that patriotism was weakening, and above all it was to be 
observed amongst the leisured classes as well as amongst the poor, 
amongst those of sufficient culture to appreciate the advantages of Latin 
civilization. These 1 petite bourgeois , not rich enough to influence 
those in authority, nor yet poor enough to be overlooked, but sufficiently 
intelligent soon to grow tired of oppression, accepted the rule of bar* 
barian 1 reguli \ amongst whom the inquisition of the Treasury was no 
longer to be feared. ‘ They sought amongst the barbarians the 
comforts of Roman civilization, for they could no longer put up with 
the inhuman barbarity of the Romans \ 

I do not suggest that the barbarians were gladly welcomed every¬ 
where, nor that they treated the Roman inhabitants kindly. Salvian 
himself does not hold them up as paragons of virtue : ‘ The Goths 
are treacherous, the Franks liars, the Saxons cruel ’ fvtt, 64); more 
than that he adds that it involved no slight sacrifice to live side by side 
with people whose ways were so different, whose language was so 
uncouth, and whose bodies and clothes smelt so unpleasant. However, 
one took them as they were, and after the first shock of contact one got 
used to them, more than one did to the tax-collectors ; one left the 
' City of Rome ’ without undue regret, These refugees from the empire 
* preferred a free life under the semblance of captivity to a captivity 
which masqueraded as freedom. Accordingly that name of Roman 
citizen, once so famous and costly, is now shunned and repudiated, a 
common and almost a hateful thing ' (v. 22). Perhaps the empire’s 
mortal wound was in fact the discovery that one could live outside it, 
that the barbarians allowed their subjects to enjoy a certain freedom, 
that they respected die language, customs and habits of an earlier epoch 
—the essentials in short of Latin civilization, 

However it was only a minority which thus passed over to the 
barbarians. In spite of everything the subjects of the empire retained 
a sort of national pride ; rich or poor, they loathed all barbarians, 
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whether pagan or Arian, But many of them tried without leaving the 
State to throw off oppression by means of revolt- The Bagaudac, as 
they were called! were peasants exasperated by misery and threatened 
with loss of their Jiberty. 4 We call them rebels; we have driven 
them to crime. What is it that has created the Bagaudae if not our 
own iniquities, if not the dishonesty of the rulers, thdr decrees of 
outlawry, and the exactions of men who have turned the collection of 
taxes into a regular source of private income and have plundered the 
Treasury ’ (y t 24, 25)- The Bagaudae were joined by escaped slaves 
and by the discontented of all classes ; they formed bands of brigands 
who looted and massacred the rich and the officials. It was not easy to 
suppress them, for they could count on many sympathizers amongst the 
people; those who had not the courage to join them gave them secret 
support. To oppose these peasant bands it was necessary to send for 
the generals and armies which were so sorely needed at the front. 

But these revolts still remained exceptional. The masses of the 
population resigned themselves to their fate and passed by stow stages 
into the ranks of the gentlefolks’ retainers. The gradual disappearance 
of the small freeholders who were absorbed by the estates of the big 
landowners—this was for Salvian the most obvious proof of the collapse 
of the empire. All these individuals, oppressed and abandoned by the 
State, sought refuge under die patronage of the rich ; they formed most 
of the recruits of the class of * coloni 

Salvian drawn a clear distinction between two classes of ' coloni \ 
Them were first those who had lost all their fortune. To pay their 
debts, and more often their arrears of taxation, they had had to sell their 
possessions, or else the tax-collectors had seized their land and movable 
property. No doubt the proceeds of the sale had sufficed to extinguish 
their debt, for they had remained at liberty. But, driven thus from their 
inheritance, w ithout resources, these peasants hail hired themselves out 
to t heir neighbour, the big landowner. He had not hesitated to take these 
free workers into his service ; were they not once farmer and therefore 
experienced f once landowners and therefore attached to the land, if 
given a firm footing there ? He exacted a rent from them and gave 
them leave to exploit a few acres of lus vast possessions, granting a 
lease for a more or less lengthy term of yean*. And here we have these 
former farmers, once their own masters, now become tenants of the 
rich, farming land wdiich is not theirs, subjected to the payment of dues. 
Doubtless the landlords undertook not to give them notice, nor to sell die 
land without agreeing to let them remain on it. But by the same contract 
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they were tied to the land. They could not leave it, nor could their 
children who came after them ; they had alienated their freedom* ^ 

The condition of others was less desperate. They had not waited 
to become impoverished serfs. They had never allowed themselves to 
accept calmly the prospect of eviction. With the object of evading 
simultaneously both the encroachments of the rich and the attentions 
of the Treasury, they placed themselves immediately under the pro¬ 
tection of one of the ‘ majorcs ' of the country, and became, so to speak, 
his 4 dediticii \ Thereby, while submitting to the superintendence of 
a master and making over to him the ownership of their property, they 
at least retained its usufruct for life, and were assured of not being 
evicted, since the emperors forbade die tax-collectors to alienate the 
* cotoni * from their land even if they were in debt to the State* Be¬ 
coming thus clients of the rich, they still continued to farm their land, 
to which they thus became attached ; and instead of the land-tax 
which now became payable by their landlord, the legal proprietor, 
they had nothing to pay but his rent and the State poll-tax, Nevertheless 
the result was the same in cither case—die absorption of small estates 
in the large ones. The sons of the * coloni \ in the second and third 
generation* in spite of legal protection, often lost the enjoyment of the 
family acres, and became in fact something not far removed from feudal 
(torveabtes) serfs at the mercy of the landowner. ‘ Those whom he 
welcomed as independent strangers he now begins to look upon as his 
own men ; those who are free he converts into slaves ' (v, 45). The 
law took great care to draw a distinction between cofanus and slave ; 
but in actual fact the difference between a senile and colonial tenure 
was eventually lost in the common subjection of both classes to their 
master.* The latter exacted precisely the same services from each, 
and neidier had any redress. * Thb law appears to protect the poor, 
but jt despoils them ; the big men protect die less fortunate ones, but 
this protection increases their misfortune. That the fathers may 
obtain it, it is necessary for the sons to lose their inheritance ' (v, 37J* 
After the death of their father the children, in consequence of this 
legal position, no longer possess their little farm and are exhausted by 
the performance of feudal services 1 —•corvdes agricoles. 

Thus one watches the formation of two strata of population, On 
the top is the landowner, the lord one might almost call him now, 
below is the mass of half-free serfs, liable to arbitrary forced services, 

* It required continual intervention on the parr of the emperors to prevent the land- 
owners from arbitrarily evicting the cotonmt From hi® estate. Cod. TUeod., nil, io, 13. 
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The peasants who parted with their liberty escape the direct rule of the 
State oolv to fall into the hands of an individual ; it is the beginning 
of the Middle Ages and feudalism. 

i will not deny that this picture may be very incomplete ; and it 
must be admitted that Salvian’s book suggests these ideas rather than 
states them coherently. Saivian refers neither to the bad organization 
of the central authority in the empire, nor to the difficulties which were 
encountered in the execution of that authority. It is strange, too, 
that the invasions do not greatly shock him and that he makes no serious 
attempt to account for them. 

In conclusion 1 should like to show that Salvian, for all his tiradea 
against Roman society and the praises he bestows somewhat too lavishly 
upon the barbarians, remained at heart passionately Roman. Roman 
he was not only by speech and education hut also in his prejudices. 
He regards slavery as necessary, for example, and looks upon all slaves 
as necessarily corrupt. But it was perhaps, above all, because he 
realized the material causes of the fall of the empire, that he kept in his 
heart a real love for the Res Ramona and was bitterly grieved by its 
collapse. He was saturated with memories of Ancient Rome, its 
glories and virtues. He recalled with regret the Fabii, Fabrics i, 
Cincinnati who despised wealth but served the State disinterestedly. 
1 The magistrates were poor in those days, but they made the Republic 
wealthy ' (i, to). And it was in moving terras that he recounted the 
long period of pros peri tv which the empire had enjoyed. 1 The Roman 
world, like a well-developed body, had healthy members', the public 
granaries became too small, so universal was the abundance. Tire 
citizens of all the towns saw riches and treasure Bowing in towards 
them. The authority of religion could hardly restrain the relaxation 
of morals. No one considered the cost of the" games to the Slate, for 
the expense to each was negligible. The Republic looked round to see 
where it might sustain a toss, for it no longer knew what to do with its 
resources \ To me the refrain of these regrets seems more sincere 
than the anathemas broadcast elsewhere by Salvian. They are those 
same regrets one finds voiced by all the Roman clergy, by Latins like 
Saint Jerome or Saint Augustine, and by Hellenes like Syncs ius of 
Cyrcnc, They show in any case that it was only w ith grief and despair 
that, on the eve of the last invasions, the people of the time admitted 
the ruin of the Roman world. 

The translator ia indebted 10 Mr C. E. Steven* for kindly cheekily quotations 
with the original. Latin and fax adding references to them, 
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LONG MEG (plates hi) 

The stone circle called Long Meg and her Daughters, in the parish 
of Little Salkeld, Cumberland, is well known to most students of 
British archaeology. It is one of the major monuments of its kind in 
Britain, and one of the most perfect. The present note, however, is 
concerned not with Long Meg, but with another circle, now destroyed, 
whose site can he recovered, to within a few yards ; and not so much 
with the circle itself, evidently a minor monument of no great out¬ 
standing interest, as with the method by which its position was 
determined. 

The one and only reference in literature to the second circle is 
contained in Stukclcy’s Iter Bo reale (Jtnierurium Ctiriosttta, n, 1776, 
p. 47). Describing Long Meg, he says ; —* Full southwest from this 
work, in the next inclosure and higher ground is another circle of lesser 
stones, in number 20 : the circle is 50 foot diameter; and at some 
distance alxjve it is another stone placed regarding it, as Meg does the 
larger circleThis second, smaller, circle is shown in his * View of 
the Celtic Temple called Long Meg, Aug, 16 1725 A photographic 
copy of this w'as made at the Ordnance Survey about ten years agp, 
and is reproduced here (PLATE J), together with a photograph taken 
by the writer from exactly the same spot on 20 May 1934. under very 
unfavourable climatic conditions. Now it will be observed that im¬ 
mediately behind (to the left of) the horseman in the foreground of 
Stukelcy's drawing there are three stones of the circle, the third (left¬ 
most) being the tallest. In the photograph these are the three on the 
ri^ht-hand side, the tallest being that in the middle of the picture. 
Directly above this on Stukeleys drawing is the missing circle ; directly 
above it on the photograph there can just be distinguished the roof 
of an outlying farm-building. This latter, in all probability, marks 
the site where the circle formerly stood. The direction has been proved 
to be correct, and it agrees also in being on slightly higher ground. 
Beyond fsw of) these farm-buildings the ground soon begins to fall 
and anything situated there would be invisible from Stukelcy’s view¬ 
point. It seems likely that the stones composing the circle were used 
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up lo construct cither the farm-building or the adjacent * dykes ' (drj 
stone walls). Perhaps local investigations might throw light on this 

E ojnt, 11 is quite possible that the stones might, like Long Meg 
erself and those of the third and still surviving (Maughanby) Ctrde 
to the nw, have had cup-and-nng engravings ; and that a close 
examination of the larger stones in the dykes might be worth while, 
These facts were only ascertained by a close inspection of the 
ground with the photographic copy of Stukcley's drawing in hand for 
constant reference. By this method it was possible to plot on the 
6-inch Ordnance map the approximate position of the lost circle. This 
could not have been done with the map only, without field-work. 
There is nothing on the map to enable one Ui identify the position of 
individual stones in the circle ; and the exact limits of visibility are 
always uncertain. 

I used the same method at Avebury with equally good results, 
and would recommend it to others who wish to make discoveries, 
Stukdey was a faithful recorder of facts and much has vanished since 
his day. O.G.S.C. 

PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

Recent years have witnessed a considerable revival and expansion 
of interest in the prehistoric cultures of northeastern Ireland, whose 
rich Jlint industries have too long been regarded as a hunting ground 
for private collections and museums. In 1932 the Belfast Natural 
History and Philosophical Society' organized the excavation of a 
chambered homed caim at Coward, co. Down ( Antiquity, June 1933, 
p. 122) with the object of training students of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, in modem methods of investigation. In 1933, as a result of 
recommendations from local archaeologists inspired by attending the 
meeting of the International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Sciences (London, 1932) the Belfast Corporation, through the Museum 
and Art Galleries Committee, made a grant of £50 in aid of prefabtone 
research in Northern Ireland. The grant has since been renewed for 
11)34 : it is administered by the Belfast Municipal Museum in co¬ 
operation with an advisory research council ; and the grant is open, 
under certain conditions, to all accredited archaeologists. 

Already definite results have been achieved in several fields of 
research. During 1933 important finds of the Early Iron Age, including 
a female day figurine, were made by Dr Wilfrid Jackson in chalk caves 
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at Ballimoy, on the north coast of co. Antrim (Antiq, Journ. April 1934, 
p. 180) while a homed caim at Ballyalton, co, Down, excavated by O. 
Davies and E. E, Evans, yielded a wealth of Hint tools and types of 
neolithic pottery' new to Ireland (Man, June 1934, 111). Mr'Davies 
also examined a mcgalithic monument at Largalmny, co, Fermanagh, 
which he describes as being partially rock-cut and having a small paved 
forecourt. 

Dr Jackson continued his work at BaUintoy in June 1934, and 
Messrs Davies and Evans investigated a single -chambered grave at 
Clonium, co. Armagh, and also a homed caim on Browndod Hill, co. 
Antrim. Miss Gafhkin has excavated a hut site in a rath near Saint field, 
co, Down and has obtained interesting information on the structural 
lay-out of the fort itself. Mr Blake Whelan is pursuing his work on 
the Mesolithic industries with results that promise to be of the greatest 
value. Attention is also being given to sand-hill and raised beach 
settlements in the hope of finding direct straiigraphieal evidence of the 
culture sequence in the north of Ireland. 

It is hoped that work on these and other sites ranging from the 
Mesolithic to the Early Iron Age will be continued in 1935. The chief 
finds will be exhibited at the Belfast Museum, and full reports will 
appear in the Irish journals from time to time. It is clear that the close 
relations long existing between northeastern Ireland and western 
Britain give this comer of the country special significance as a cultural 
gateway, and new light must be thrown on many problems of culture- 
diffusion between the two islands. It may be added that as a result 
of the work outlined above a new interest in antiquity is stirring in 
many parts of the countryside, and discoveries of value are being 
reported to the authorities with more frequency than in the past. Miss 
GafSkin’s important work on the Inventory' of Andem Monuments in 
Northern Ireland also benefits from the widespread interest the excava¬ 
tions have aroused. E. E. Evans. 


THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS, u>. 79 (plates iii-iv) 

The stratification of the volcanic matter that was thrown up by 
Vesuvius in the famous eruption of 24-25 August, a.d. 79, is at present 
clearly discernible'near the so-called ‘ Villa of the Mysteries ’ at Pompeii. 
It is possible, even without any technical knowledge of volcanology, to 
learn from Mr Crawford’s photographs (plates in- tv) something about 
the sequence of events on those two days and to bring the evidence of 
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the strata into line with the eyewitness' account of the eruption which 
is preserved in the letters of the Younger Pliny. 

The eruption started on 24 August and lasted till the nest day. 
Pliny's description is found in two well-known letters addressed to 
Tacitus, one (vi, 16) describing the events which led up to the death of 
his uncle at Stabiae and covering the day of 24 August and the night 
of 24-25 August, the other (vi, 20) giving his own experiences at Misenum 
during the night of 24-25 August and the day of 25 August. The letters 
thus give, and were designed to give, a complete account of the whole 
eruption. The various phases, so far as they can be gathered from 
Pliny, arc as follows :— 

(1) During the afternoon of 24 August a cloud of unusual shape 
and size appeared issuing from Vesuvius. Pliny likened it to a pine—a 
simile whose aptness is immediately sinking to all who have seen 
Vesuvius in eruption. 

(2) As the Elder Pliny approached the volcano by sea, hot ashes 
and pumice-stone fell on the ship, and during the night of 24-25 August, 
which he spent at Stabiae, the ashes and pumice fell to such a depth 
outside his bedroom door that he had to be wakened for fear that his 
escape would be cut off. 

(3) Late in the night, the fall of ash and pumice abated somewhat, 
but violent earthquake shocks were felt which endangered the stability 
of the villa at Stabiae where the Elder Pliny was. The same shocks 
were felt by the Younger Pliny at Misenum, and, indeed, were so violent 
that cam would not remain still, though loaded with stones. 

(4) Early on 25 August, a black doud descended to earth and with 
it came a renewal of the falling ash (pumice is not mentioned on this 
occasion). Later in the day, the doud disappeared, and when light 
returned, everything at Misenum was found to be covered with ash. 

We turn from the evidence of the pen to that of the spade. Mr 
Crawford's photographs show, starting from the bottom, the following 
main strata:— 

(a) A layer of dark volcanic ash, speckled with white pumice- 
stones about the sbe of walnuts. This layer, of which only the top 
portion is visible in the photographs, varies from 8 to 10 feet in depth. 

(b) A layer of grey volcanic ash (about 6 or 7 feet in depth), 
comparatively free from pumice-stones, 

(c) A number of narrow' strata, composed of various kinds of 
volcanic matter, and covering, in all, a deptn of 2 or 3 feet. 

If we equate these strata with the phases of the eruption described 
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by Pliny, we readily sec that stratum A corresponds to phase 2 and 
stratum b to phase 4. At Pompeii the upper parts of some buildings, 
which had remained standing during the shower of ash and pumice 

{ stmturn Ah fell during the biter rain of ash {stratum B) and have been 
ound to feet above the original ground level. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that these fallen buildings were thrown down by the earthquake 
shocks of Pliny's third phase. 

We may thus reconstruct the course of events. The ash and 
pumice WHS erupted to a great height, forming a pine-shaped cloud. 
The pumice and heavier dust fell first and ruined down to a depth 
of 8 or 10 feet over Pompeii, the valley of the Samo, and the adjoinmg 
portion of the Bay ot Naples (striking Pliny's ship, and also forming 
stratum A). The lighter ash, reinforced probably by further eruptions, 
filing abuut longer in the air, and some of it was carried by the wind 
for a considerable wav—even a3 far as Misenum (eyewitnesses state 
that iri the eruption of igo 6 ash was carried in the same whv as far as 
Capri, which is about die same distance as Misenum from the volcano). 
While it was descending (stratum b), the earthquake shocks were violent 
enough to throw down walls which still protruded above the lapilli 
and ash of stratum A. 

What of the narrow strata at the top (see PLATES* and c, above) 
composed of alternate layers of ash and pumice, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in Pliny’s account ) It t$ most likely that they 
represent a local phenomenon—showers of lapilli which fell tale on 
25 August when the force of the eruption was already diminishing— 
and that they find no place in Pliny's account simply because, being 
heavy, they did not reach 10 Misenum where he was. 

R. C. C ARRINGTON. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE IN ANTIQUITY 

The Rev. Michael Adler writes from the Central Synagogue 
‘ May 1 be allowed to enter a most emphatic protest ag ains t 
die statement of your contributor in the June number* to the 
effect that human sacrifices were “ quite common " among the 
Jews in Bible times and that there was " divine authority ” for 
this foul practice. These assertions reveal a complete misunder¬ 
standing both of the text of Scripture and of the spirit of die 
Mosaic laws. 


* AhTUiuiTT, June 1934, p. 225.—EnrfrjK. 
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1 The leaching of the lawgiver of Israel upon this subject is 
definitely set forth in several passages in the Bible, “ Anti thou 
shah nut give any of thy seed to set them apart to Moloch, neither 
shalt thou profane flic name of ihy God : I am the Lord ... for 
ail those abominations have the men of the land done, that were 
before you and the land was defiled , . , Therefore shall ye keep 
my charge that ye do not any of these abominable customs which 
were done before you, and that ve defile not yourselves therein : 
1 am the Ijord your God "V (Leviticus, mn, 21, 27, 30). Again 
in Deuteronomy, xii, ti, “ Thou shah not do so unto the Lord 
thy God : for every abomination to the Lord, which he hateth, 
have they done unto their gods : for even thdr sons and their 
daughters do they bum in the lire to their gnd> ", 

1 These injunctions make it perfectly clear that in no place 
can evidence be found to show that ” divine authority ” was given 
to this abominable usage of the heathen. Occasional disobedience 
to the Law of God only emphasizes the utter repulsion with which 
human sacrifice was regarded by the people of Israel. The 
Prophets likewise shudder at this hidenus aberration of mens 
sense of worship and denounce it in unmeasured terms. It is 
due to the prophetical teaching that the name ge hinnom, die 
valley where the wicked kings practised this horrible rite, became 
a synonym for Hell ", 

* Your contributor supports his views by quoting Leviticus, 
xxvu, 28, 29 as the source of the " divine authority " for the 
custom. It is only by a perverse rendering of the text that such 
an utterly false declaration can be possible. The passage in 
Leviticus lias no connection whatever with the idea of human 
sacrifice but speaks of die Chtrem or devoted thing or ban. There 
were three varieties of the ban, of differing degrees of stringency, 
(—for full details, see Chief Rabbi, Dr Hertz, Commentary. i.e.)—- 
" The reference here is to the justice-ban ; in other words, to the 
judicial sentence by the proper authorities on such malefactors as 
the idolater and the blasphemer ” (Kennedy, i j?.). 

* It is a most reprehensible procedure to misinterpret Biblical 
texts in order to support erroneous opinions—and more especially 
at the present time when so many vile accusations are being levelled 
against the Jewish people hy those who seek to do them harm \ 

The passage in question was written by the Editor, and arose out 
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of a reference to a possible {but doubtful) survival of human sacrifice 
in Celtic lands down into Christian times. So far from wishing to do 
harm to the Jewish people I wished rather to show that die rite of 
human sacrifice was once practised by many peoples who are now 
civilized, including the former inhabitants of these islands. Mr Adler 
unknowingly attributes to me motives which 1 was very far from 
having ; I do not lielong to the camp of the anti-Semites. I can see 
now, however, that the passage to which Mr Adler objects might quite 
reasonably be misinterpreted as evidence of anti-Semitism, and 1 regret 
therefore "that 1 did not forestall any possibility of any such misinter¬ 
pretation by a definite statement of impartiality. 

I submit, however, that the passage most complained of (Lev iTJCUS, 
xxvii. 2$, 29), though it may lie explained away by the learned, does 
convey to the ordinary reader die impression that human sacrifice 
was divinely authorized. Here it is, so that readers may judge for 
themselves:—‘ Notwithstanding no devoted thing, that a man shall 
devote unto the Lord of all that he hath, both of mao and beast, and of the 
field of his possession, shall be sold or redeemed : every devoted thing is 
most holy unto the Lord. None devoted, which shall be devoted of men, 
shall he redeemed ; hut shall surely be put to death 1 (our italics), 

Mr Adler does not refer to the story of Jephthah’s daughter, which 
is a clear case of human sacrifice, belonging to a ritual pattern common 
in the East, though doubtless far older titan Israels occupation of 
Palestine. The point is that this story is told without comment. 

I am also accused of misunderstanding the 1 spirit of the Mosaic 
taws*. To me, and 1 think to most people, those laws are utterly re¬ 
pugnant. Let me quote from a recent writer on the subject, 1 who 
describes the Babylonian origin of the Pentateuch. 

‘, The additions [to the Code of Hammurabi) of the 
Hchreiv legislators were almost umirely of a theological character. 
The basic ideas of the Hammurabi Code are civil right and solid 
justice ; and, considering the times and the circumstances, these 
are very well realized by the Code. The king makes much of 
his devotion to the gods and the blessings they have bestowed 
upon him ; hut theology ts rigidly excluded from the Code itself 
... In the Pentateuch, on the other hand, the theological interest 
is paramount. The principle of religious pcrsecutiun is intro¬ 
duced from the very first, being inculcated even in the Book of 

* Chilperic Eciwarda, Tlu H'orld’t EariUit Laws (The Thinker's Library, No. 43), 
Watts, 1954, pp, 132 ff. 
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the Covenant; whereas religious persecution was entirely unknown 
in Babylonia, not only in the Code of Hammurabi, but throughout 
the whole range of cuneiform literature, as far as we are acquainted 
with it at present. Numbers, xxxi, 17-34, is a typical instance of 
the ideal Pentateudial combination of bloodthirstiness and cere¬ 
monial zeal; and one of the objects of the completed Torah is the 
establishment of a theological reign of terror. The same penalty 
is prescribed for petty infractions of ritual as for the gravest crimes ; 
and the Priests' Code is a wearisome liturgy of “ that soul shall be 
cm off from his people ", Unauthorized com pounding of oil or 
incense is punishable with death {Exodus, xxx, 33, 38), so is neglect 
of the Passover (Numbers, ix, 13), Sabbath-breaking (Exodus, xxxv, 
3), or even doing “ aught with an high band (Numbers, xv, 30}, 
The fierce and senseless intolerance of the Laws of Moses forms a 
si gn ifican 1 contrast to the j ud id a J digni ty of the I ,aws ofHammurabi, 
which imply 1 “ a more advanced state of civilization and morality 
than was to be found in the kingdoms of Israel and Judah " 

1 have no racial animus whatever against the Jewish people ; but 
I do resent having their early experiments in theocracy recited for 
edification, just as I object to glorifications of medieval Christian experi¬ 
ments in the same sphere. 


In the original note it was stated that human sacrifice is now illegal 
in various countries where it was formerly practised, including India. 
That instances still occur is shown by the following report in The Times 
of 18 July, p, tj. 


‘The Session Judge of Hhngalnur [Bihar) lias sentenced a Moslem, Sheikh 
Hanal", to transports!ion for life for the murder of hit only son, Aged four, sacrificed 
in the name of God and the Prophet. 

' [n February Iasi the nun took the boy to a mosque after bathing and feeding 
him. There both said ihetr preyen together, after which the nun toot the Ivoy to 
an outer room, put hint in the position in which animals are sacrificed at Bnkr-ld. 
and cut his throat. Before tlic deed he kept lib purpose secret. After it he stood 
in ihe mosque courtyard and shouted that he had sacrificed his son in the name of 
Cod and the Prophet, and thai the Modems should see lo the funeral rites as he 
was now a fakir. Those who heard him found the ln>dy covered With .v cloth, and 
handed him over to the police. 

1 His statement, persisted in throughout, was that lie had not eauidered hut 
sacrificed (toirforn kat Jin), After the earthquake he realized die powers of God. 
had lie voted himself to prayers, had prayed for a state of fakin' (religious 
mendicancy), ami heard the voice of God within him promise this if he could 
sacrifice hb only son f . „ „ ^ „ 

O. G. S. Crawford. 
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CURRENCY-BARS AGAIN*. 

Mr A. M. Hocart writes :— 1 Mr Reginald A. Smith asserts that 
certain bars arc currency bars. Mr E. Wyndham Hulme declares they 
are unfinished swords (Antiquity. 1333,' vn, 61 and 3 10). Are the 
two views necessarily inconsistent ? The Azandc of the Sudan have 
1 spears wtiieh have not been beaten into weapons, but are being stored 
bv a man as bride-wealth for his son's marriage ’ (E. E. Evans-Pritchard 
in Africa, vi. 177). May not the ancient Britons have left swords 
unfinished to use for barter or ceremonial ? There is, as a matter oi 
fact, no evidence, and 1 only suggest this possibility to point the moral. 
Zoologists base their palaeontology on the study of living forma. 
Archaeologists still claim complete autonomy from the study of living 
cultures. The result is constant controversies, such as the present one, 
which would never arise if a study of living forms preceded that of the 
fossils 

Mr A. M. Hocart's point is a thoroughly sound one, and one that 
we have emphasized over and over again, both in these columns and 
elsewhere. Archaeology that is not based upon some personal acquaint* 
ance with living communities in a primitive stale of culture is a dry, 
arid, academic thing, of little value to any one except a museum curator. 
But the cause, in this country, has organisational roots. The gap will 
not be bridged so long as the societies concerned pursue a policy 
of rigid exclusiveness. In this, as in so much else, the late General 
Pitt-Rivers was the shining exemplar. 

On the other hand the attention of anthropologists has, wc think, 
been concentrated far too much upon social and religious abstractions, to 
the exclusion of the material culture upon which they are based. 


THE NOMORI OF SURRA LEONE (plates v-vii) 

The preparation of forest and other land for agricultural purposes 
has, in the past, led to the discovery of the stone figures shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

This type of stone sculpture is not confined to the Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone, specimens having been received by at least one museum 
on the Continent from other parts of tropical West Africa. The 
British Museum owns, perhaps, the most comprehensive collection 
in the world. 


This must \yt their last appearance, for the present at any rale, — Editor. 
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Two heads in my group (plate v) are believed to be the largest of 
the kind. They are very heavy* almost life-size, and are made of 
steatite. One of them has a calm contemplative face turned upward, 
a ring adorns the nose, the moustache is refined, the ears are small, and 
a rope encircles the head. The nose and lips are negroid in type. 

With regard to the age of these figures nothing definite is known. 
No light has been shed on the race of men represented by the heads 
produced by the hands of an unknown negro (?) sculptor. 

Tribal wars in the past, disease, migration, and famine have 
rendered continuous and accurate mental record impossible of achieve¬ 
ment, From their shape it may be assumed that two of the heads 
illustrated were carved from the stone in the side of a cave and then cut off 
at the neck (pijitf. v). The work might be done in secret, or, possibly, 
the sculptor found by experience that it was easier to work in a standing 
position, and finding suitable material in a cave he worked on it there, 
the shade of the cave being preferable to the heat of a tropical sun. 

My African friends have told me that the statues have been in¬ 
herited by them, and in every case the figure had been found when 
preparing new land for fanning. As to their origin and age, they 
know nothing. How could they ? What do we know ? We can hut 
conjecture. 

Nomori is the name given to the figures bv the Mcnde people ; 
* Nu * or 1 No 1 meaning a person, and 1 Mori 1 or * Moll ’ signifying 
to ask a question, based on the belief that as there arc good and baa 
human beings so there are good and bad Nomoris, and one lias only to 
ask the good or bad spirit, as the case may lie, resident in the respective 
images for the requesL to be granted. Nevertheless, though the Nomori 
is venerated for its supernatural powers and the good luck it is supposed 
to bring {being placed, for example, in a rice field to assure good crops 
to the owner), it mav also receive a sound flogging from time to time to 
make it steal rice plants from a neighbouring farm 10 plant in that of 
its master f Generally speaking, however, there is a firm belief in the 
supernatural powers of the Nomori, and the Mahen Yafc, Chiefs' 
Devils, are the most dreaded of all. The figure between the two heads 
in the group (plate v) is believed to be the abode of an evil spirit 
who will help bad men and women to be successful in whatever wicked¬ 
ness they may care to excel. Just another way of believing in a good 
God, and a malevolent Satan, 

The recognized medium of approach is the * medicine man \ one 
of whom, with his ‘learning boy , is seen in plate vii. Both very 
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intelligent men, a not unknown characteristic of most * medicine men \ 
By the way, this term does not refer to a general practitioner or a 
surgeon. * Medicine ' is the title given to a man or woman believed to 
have die power of communicating with the spirits of other worlds ; 
they may also be ‘ doctors ’ of the body as well as of the mind. 

It is interesting to note that with these fascinating examples of 
ancient sculpture are found bracelets of iron and brass. The iron 
bracelets were certainly manufactured from the iron ore of the country 
by the blacksmith of old, The brass ornaments may have crossed the 
desert from Egypt. They are also used as * medicine 

William Addison. 


THE BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH 

In the year 937 Athdatan, king of England, * inflicted a momentous 
defeat on the allied hosts of Danes, Irish, Galwegians, Cumbrians, 
Scots and Piets * at a place variously described as Bmnanhurh, (Aet) 
bninanwerch, Bmncswerce, Brunewerche, Bnine, Brunaiidune, Bmn- 
feld, Brunfort, Dimbrunde, Weondunc, Vinheith. The site of this 
important battle is still unidentified : but a case has been made out for 
Bumswork in Eccldechan, Dumfriesshire.* Dr Net Ison 's arguments 
were criticoied in the same volume (pp, 431-5} by Miss Alice Law, and 
it is not my intention to enter the lists, for I have not had the opportunity 
of fully studying (lie evidence. 1 would merely say that, so far as I 
have read, Dr Neilson's identification at any rate seems to agree with the 
facts, even if some of his arguments do not stand. There is nothing 
against the equation of Bruneswerce with the hill of Burns work, 
so far as the names go ; but die re is certainly not room on the top of 
it for a battle of the magnitude of diis one. On the other hand there is, 
only 3I miles to the south, a rounded dome called Brown Moor (Dumfries 
57 $8 nw) which would do quite well for Wcond tine=Vinheith. 

(A farm on the western slope Is called Whins, but no early forms are 
available and the name may not be connected). That this hill of Brown 
Moor had another name is shown by the name of a farm at its foot, 
Pennersaughs. According to Professor Watson* this was Pcnresax in 
1194-12x4 and it may be translated * the hill of the Saxons\ The name 


1 By Dr George NeUsan In tlie Scottish llixtwical Htvuti. 1910, vtl, 37-55. 
* Critic Place-nemtt of Scotland, 356, 
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occurs more than once further south,* in one instance on the site of a 
battle between Saxons and Danes, Furt her, th e hil l facing Pen ne rsaughs- 
Brownmoor on the southeast was evidently once called Dumbretton 
which name, like Dumbarton, meant the hill of the Britons* Could 
these names have any connexion with the battle ? and could they have 
been given as late as the tenth century ? If not they may refer to some 
earlier encounter in this border region which must have seen many 
previous engagements, 

It is worth noting that the Roman road from Carlisle to the Clyde, 
the main west coast route, ran at the foot of both these hills on’ the 
north ; that the important Roman fort of Birrens at Middlebie is only 
a mile from Pennersaughs Farm, and that the two hills are separated 
by what seems to be an old road of some importance. It unites 
Carruthers (—Caer Rhydderch, the citadel of the victor of Ardcrit, 
now Birrens, on the hill above Carruthers) with the fat lands of Lower 
Annandale, thickly studded with early sites (St, Mungo's, Hoddom, 
Luce, Brydekirk, Annan), Such a region rvas a likely one for a battle, 
under the primitive barbaric conditions of the early Christian era. 

G.G ,S.C. 

MALTESE CART-RUTS 

Mr E. M. P. Evans writes (from the Transvaal)In his article 
on Prehistoric cart-tracks in Malta (Antiquity, 1928, 11, 18) Sir 
Thcmistocles Zammit suggests (1) that some of these tracks formed 
themselves by use, some were cut on purpose ; (2) that they were used 
by two-wheeled carts without tyres ; and (3) the carts were drawn by 
men, not by animals. On the other hand Major Fisher (Antiquity, 
193 t, v, 197) suggests that the carts were drawn by animals which 
walked in the wheel-ruts. 

My theory (or hypothesis) is (1) that the ruts were all cut for the 
vehicles and did not merely arise from wear due to traffic ; (2) that the 
vehicles were waggons (four-wheeled) without any means of steering, 
the wheels and axle being in one piece ; and (3) they’ were undoubtedly 
drawn by large numbers of men with ropes, 

1 Ferisax. In Worcs. (left unexplained in EVNs, Word., 1947, p. 67 ; Sixpenny 
Handley , Dorset (Sex-pens in Domesday- see Zadirisson, Romans and Celts , 1937, p, 49); 
Sixpenny Farm, Fontmetl Magna, Dorset (Ssw) (Sear pennes for Scax pennes in &es, it, 
no. 691). It should be noted liiai the eastern bmandiry of Handley eruaacs Oakley Down, 
the Aclea of Asser (cd. Stevenson, 1904, pp. 6, 178), the site of the battle of 851. 

1 Watson, p. 184 (spelt Drumbrctton by a slip). 
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t. I agree with Sir Themistoeles Zammst that the tracks could not 
possibly have been caused by a sledge. I have made and used sledges 
(or 1 slees 1 as they are called here in South Africa), of every kind t 
those with proper runners, both shod with iron, and unshod, and even 
the simplest kind (the ‘ Kaffir s!ee ') made from a forked tree trunk, 
similar to that shown in the article on 1 Assam Megaliths T plate XL 1 
When taking even the easiest curve the runner of a proper slee makes 
an extremely wide track, as can easily be demonstrated with a little 
geometrical drawing. This broadening of the track, if it existed, would 
have been visible in the aerial photographs printed in Antiquity, 

From personal experience of driving many kinds of vehicles I can 
affirm that one vehicle does not follow exactly the spoor of another, 
except when unavoidable, that is when the road is very constricted. 
Animals in pairs do not like Treading in a narrow rut, while their wiiful¬ 
ness makes it very difficult for the vehicle to follow the exact line if the 
driver should so desire. In sand especially, or where ruts arc deep, it 
makes heavy going to follow* exactly the old spoor. One follows merely 
its general line, so causing the wide modem ruts noticed in Malta by 
Sir T. Zammit. It follows that all the ancient tracks which are narrow* 
must have been marked out on purpose and ait by hand , even if deepened 
by subsequent use. 

With what object was this done, since the friction on the side® of 
the rut increases the tractive force required r Obviously it was done to 
keep in the right direction vehicles that could not steer themselves. 
The modern analogy is any railway truck, for no railway track has any 
means of steering at all. 

2 . A cart (two*wheeled) is steered by the shafts or pole, and a 
waggon by the ‘ disselboom ’ (pole) which turns die front wheels, hut 
a railway truck has to follow the rails. 

It seems to be generally assumed that cans were invented before 
waggons. Dr Cyril Fox in liis article on 1 Sleds, Carts and Waggons * ( 
(Antiquity, 1931, v, 185) does not touch on the origin of four-wheeled 
vehicles. Tills supposed priority of the cart is supported by the com¬ 
plexity of the structure of a modem waggon, showing it to be derived 
from the can. A waggon consists essentially of two carts, the pole 
of the second being fastened to the back of the undercarriage of the 
first, which has no body ; while the body of the second projectsforwards 
and is supported hy the undercarriage of the first. All modem and 
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medieval waggons seem to be built on these lines, being apparently 
derived from a vehicle like the 1 Wagon, limbered, G.S.*. used in the 
late war for very tough country, on the principle of the held-gun and 
limber. 

However the discoveries at Ur have shown a respectable antiquity 
for the waggon, and I suggest the following origin for a type of waggon 
which was employed in prehistoric Malta, but which afterwards went 
out of use :— 

The mcgalithic builders had discovered the principle of the roller 
for moving their big stones (it was known in Mesopotamia, but not 
used in Egypt). When they had to move heavy loads of earth, they 
constructed a large box of ttmher and moved it on rollers as they had 
done with the stones. The next step was to cut notches on the under¬ 
side of the box to prevent the rollers from running; away, and to keep 
diem always under the box. It was then found that two rollers were 
sufficient, and dial the greater their diameter die better. An improve¬ 
ment was to reduce the diameter of the middle of the roller, where it 
lay under the box, to prevent the roller working out sideways. The 
result was a vehicle exactly the same in principle as a modem raihvay- 
truck, the wheels and axle being in one piece, and there living no means 
of steering, except by shifting the front of the vehicle across with 
handspikes. Hence the need of a ' track \ 

As the truck had neither front nor back, it was not necessary to 
reverse it at the end of its journey, and it is noticeable that though many 
4 sidings ' and * passing-places ’ are revealed in the aerial photographs, 
there is no example of a loop for turning round. 

3. The foot of a medium-shied horse of the * Hackney 1 type is 
5I inches wide, but its track is ij.i inches wide. With the Shire type of 
horse the figures would he very much greater. A small trek-ox, just 
old enough to begin serious work, gave figures similar to those of the 
small horse, while a full-grown trek-ox of mine {not a particularly large 
animal) made a track 16 inches wide. ! do not use donkeys, which 
have much smaller feet, but I venture to assert that no draught animal 
could walk in a deep rut, only 4 inches wide at the bottom. Even if 
there were room for its feet on the bottom and it could keep its feet in 
one line, it would 1 brush \ that is to sav, kick itself, every time one 
foot tried to pass the other. Let the reader try this experiment for 
himself, making a 4 rut 1 from two boards placed on the ground 4 
inches apart, and himself taking the place of the draught animal. 

Furthermore, it would take more than one yoke of animals to pull 
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a useful load up the steep hills of Malta. Now, at a bend, the leaders 
would ' swing wide', making a big circle, each succeeding pair makings 
smaller circle, and the vehicle making the smallest circle of all ■ in short 
the animals cover a broad path, not a single line. Hence they could not 
possibly use a narrow rut. 

The tractive force employed was evidently human, as suggested 
by Sir T. Zammit. The builders of the megaliths had been using 
large gangs of men for hauling the stones, and" the change from atone 
to waggon was simple. The men would haul on a number of ropes and 
spread out fan-wise, so not wearing tracks with their feet. One corres¬ 
pondent has denied the use of ropes to the megalithic builders, but the 
employment ol strips of hide is so simple and obvious an idea that it 
must have occurred at a very early period, probably antedating the use 
of vegetable fibres. In South Africa the Dutch farmers used until 
recently in place of f trek chains ' tow ropes made of untanned hide 
that would safely take the pull of i8 oxen. 

If Sir Themis lodes Zammit would give more exact details of the 
ruts, with dimensions taken at a large number of places, both on ihe 
straight and especially at curves, giving the radius of the curve in each 
case, and the depth of the ruts, it should be possible to calculate the 
size of the wheels and possibly the length of the waggons. 

BRITISH PEARLS 

The following account is taken, by permission, from the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly (7 July 1933). 

Only occasionally is the pearl-fisher to be seen at work in our 
British rivers today. Through force of circumstances he is becoming 
a rare bird, and moreover, at the speed at which we flit through the 
country now, that figure in mid-stream, handling a rod and with what 
appears to be a creel about his middle, is easily and naturally mistaken 
for an angler, It is only on closer acquaintance that these adjuncts of 
fishing become something interestingly different. It is to be feared, 
too, that if you saw a pearler and pointed him out to your fellow- 
passengers the tale would be received with doubt, for it is hot generally 
known that some of our northern rivers, along with streams m Wales 
anti Ireland, but more especially in Scotland, carry' a pearl-bearing 
fresh-water mussel. And fishing for these pearls is an ancient British 
industry. I acitus mentions Uve British river pearl; so docs Pliny I 
there is reference to it in the Faerie Queene. 
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* The industry persists today, although the rewards are unusually 
poor ; persists partly because there is a sort of family tradition associated 
with it, similar to that in the fishing industry and in the cotton trade. 
The man whom f. found at work in a quiet stretch of a little-known 
northern stream told me he had been at it all his working life, following 
his father, who had followed his father. This, the grandfather’s time, 
would coincide with a brisk boom in river pearls that sprang up about 
i860. Prices rose, and as a result there was an immediate descent upon 
the rivers, particularly the Scottish rivers, by people never before 
associated with pearling. It had disastrous results. Destruction of 
fresh- water mussels went on on a grand scale, and the shallows became 
virtually unproductive. 

1 Something of the kind happened again in early post-war years, 
It was marked on this occasion by the extensive use of motor-cycles to 
cover a wide area of rivers, so that destruction of mussels through 
intensive search went on on a mass scale. In the result the boom may 
be said to have killed itself, and many rivers and many Scottish bums 
were virtually cleared of all their fresh-water mussels. 

4 The Scottish rivers that yield the pearls are the Spey, Tay, South 
Esk, Doon, Dee. Don, Ythan, and the Forth leading them all ; in 
Wales the Conway, with two kinds of pearl- bearing mussels, is an easy 
first. The pearling rivers of England appear to be confined chiefly to 
the North Country, with the Cumberland rivers relatively prolific. 
Pearls from British rivers figure among the Crown jewels, and tradition 
has it that one such pearl was given by Sir Richard Wynne, of Gwydir, 
to Catherine, wife of Charles II. 

* The pearl-fisher’s outfit is simple but interesting. It includes 
the usual type of waders. His rod is little more than a long stick, with 
a prong at the end for lifting the mussels. The most interesting item 
of Iris outfit is a sort of view-finder, Tliis is a cylindrical affair of sheet 
tin, something like the domestic lading can. The bottom of this, 
regarding it as a lading can complete with handle, has been knocked 
out, and a circular piece of glass has been fitted in its place. The 
pearler dips this glass-covered end below the surface of the water and 
inspects the river bed. The mussels he thus finds he spears with his 
pronged stick, and his catch is transferred to a bag or sack slung about 
nis middle. When his catch is big enough he returns to the river bank 
and begins die work of opening up and inspecting each mussel . It is a 
brief examination. The thumb is run round inside the shell, and any 
protuberance is removed for closer examination. The discarded 
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mussels are relumed lo the river. Finds are rare in relation to the 
mussels opened and mussel destruction is great. As a trade it is highly 
speculative and seems to rank a degree or two below casual work \ 


THE WEST RENNET AVENUE, AVEBURY (plate yiii) 

it is generally known that the West Kennel Avenue, as it is 
usually called, led from the double concentric Stone Circles on Overton 
Hill, destroyed in 1724, to Lhe Great Circle of Avebury. The Avenue 
stretched for just over a mile and followed a somewhat tortuous course 
governed by conditions of gradient, and possibly also by considerations 
of water level. 

The Avenue originally consisted of 200 stones set in pairs at an 
average distance apart of approximately 70 ft. longitudinally and 49 ft. 
transversely. No part of the Avenue had ever Iwren scientifically 
excavated , and it was decided this year to commence operations with the 
primary intention of ascertaining die exact line of the Avenue by 
uncovering the holes wherein stones that had disappeared had originally 
stood, with the secondly purpose of gleaning any possible information 
as regards die dating of the erection of this part of the megalitliic 
monument, Avebury, from incidental finds. 

The site selected was a field on die eastern slope of Waden Hill, 
some 500 yards in length near the centre of the course of the Avenue 
wherein eight fallen stones were still visible, as well as one stone which 
had never (alien and another which had been re-erected in 1 912 by 
Mrs Ciumitigton, who bad also in 1930 excavated the site of the Overton 
Circles. Excavations commenced early in April, and it was intended to 
allot three seasons’ work to the uncovering of this section of the Avenue, 
As a preliminary, 15 cuttings were plotted, each of too ft. longitudinally 
by 8c It. transversely, and it was decided to commence on cutting v, 
counting Irom the south end oi the field and to proceed northwards 
up to and including cutting tx. It had been the original intention to 
close down for this season in June, but owing 10 the nature of the results 
which early manifested themselves, an alteration of plans was made, 
as it was considered desirable to excavate as far northwards as the 
extremity of the field, leaving cuttings 1 to tv for 1935. It had always 
been the intention of the excavators to re-erect anv fallen stones or 
stones which might be discovered buried beneath the surface, in their 
ongmai stone-holes, were such found, and this work, at the time of 
writing, 1$ proceeding synchronously with the continuation of the 
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excavation ; one fallen stone having already been re-erected as well as 
one found buried, the previous existence of which had not been sus¬ 
pected. In all, including those belonging to fallen stones, eight stone- 
holes in line have l>ecn uncovered on the eastern side of the Avenue 
and eleven on the western side, this leaving one stone-hole only 
unaccounted for, despite the most careful searching over the entire 
possible area where tt might have been expected to exist. This failure 
may possibly be accounted for by the fact that the soil above the undis¬ 
turbed coombe rock, which is the geological formation at this point 
of the Avenue, is unusually deep in the vicinity of the probable position 
of this stone-hole, and it may be that the stone, when originally erected, 
did not penetrate the subsoil, and consequently left no identifiable 
impression. Apart from the stone-holes, five buned stones, including 
the one now re-erected, have been discovered, and these also will in 
due course be erected in their original positions, while it is confidently 
anticipated Lhat further buried stones may come to light as the 
work proceeds northwards, before the termination of this season’s 
excavations. On three of these stones were discovered markings, 
which would appear to represent incised ornament, although it is, at 
the time of writing, too early to enter into details of this extremely 
interesting feature. It will not be out of place, however, at this stage, 
to stress the fact, which would appear riot to be previously recorded 
or even observed, that the stones, not only of the West Ixennet Avenue 
but likewise of the Circles of Avebury themselves, are not ‘ rough 
unhewn blocks of sarsen ’ as they have frequently been described, but 
lhat they have been carefully dressed and prepared prior to erection, 
and thus treated, moreover, prior to transportation to their present site, 
in contradistinction to the practice at Stonehenge. 

From stake-holes found actually within or in the vicinity of certain 
but not all, of' the stone-holes, as well as from the impressions left by 
support ing balks of timber, considerable information has been obtained 
as regards the original methods employed in the erection of the stones. 
Ten post-holes have also been discovered with the cores of their 
original timber uprights still clearly discernible, and one similar hole 
without any signs of carbonized wood within it. It is extremely 
doubtful, however, if not indeed improbable, that these post-holes 
had anything to do with the erection of the stones, although it would 
be premature to say anything definite upon this point before the end 
of the excavations. The suggestion that these holes were not connected 
with the erection of the stones and may, indeed, not even have 
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been contemporary therewith, Is based upon consideration not only 
of their position but likewise of the fact that they are localized 
within a relatively small area, beyond which, at any rate to the north¬ 
wards where the coombc rock changes to middle chalk, they are 
nowhere to be found. It would appear more probable, therefore, that 
these post-holes represent the remains of a habitation-site, which 
suggestion receives colour from the discovery in their vicinity of a flint 
industry of a rvpe totally distinct from that from the well-known 
neolithic site of windmill Viiil a mile and a half to the northwest. The 
finds of pottery associated with this flint industry served to date it 
satisfactorily, such pottery being typically Neolithic B or, as it has 
sometimes been termed, Peterborough ware, which in this district 
represents the secondary occupation of Windmill Hill, it is interesting 
to observe that not one shard of Neolithic A, or the so-called Windmill 
Hill ware, lias been found during these excavations. 

As regards Foreign Stone, two finds of considerable interest 
occurred ; both consisted of parts of hroken polished axes and both 
have been definitely identified after microscopic examination as being 
formed of the well-known augite-granophyre from Graig Llwyd, 
which only occurs at Penmaenmawr in North Wales, There are only 
three recorded instances of specimens of this rock being found outside 
Wales, and one of these was on Windmill Hill at a depth equating it, 
as regards stratification, with the pottery of Neolithic u type, which 
pottery, it should be recollected, has also l?cen discovered recently at 
one site in Anglesey, itself not far from Penmaenmawr. 

Assuming that the theory of the habitation-site is correct, such a 
settlement can hardly have existed after the erection of the Avenue, 
and the date of the monument might, therefore, l>e taken to be Neolithic 
B, or later, were other confirmatory evidence not forthcoming. This, 
however, is now available in the form of burials at the bases of two of 
the stones which were discovered buried l>eneath the surface. In 
both cases the burial was on the east side of the stone, but in one case 
on the outside of it regarded from the centre of the Avenue, and in the 
second on the inner side. In the former case the grave was separate 
from the stone-hole and consequently need not necessarily have been 
contemporary. In the latter case, however, there can be no question 
at all but that the burial took place at the same time as the erection 
of the stone. With both these interments beakers were found. In 
the first case the bones had been scattered and much damaged by 
whoever buried the stone. In the second case, however, the digging 
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of die pit for the hmying of the stone had cut through but not wholly 
destroyed the grave, and the skull, hands and upper portion of the spinal 
column was fortunately left undisturbed in situ. 

The excavations continued into August, and re-erection of the stones 
will proceed until completed; die work bath of excavation and re-erection 
being recommenced next spring, Alexajjder Keillek. 

FAYlIM PAPYRI, 

A large haul of papyri has been made in the Fayuna by an Italian 
expedition. Ihe following account is reprinted, bv permission, from 
The Times, 26 May 

* The papyri discovered by Dr Hugnani and Professor Vogliano 
at Teb-Tunis, in the Fayum [referred to in The Times of May 7], are, 
in the opinion of many scholars, the most important collection recovered 
by an archaeological mission for the last 30 years. They consist of 
three separate groups 

(tj Literary texts, chiefly of dramatic authors, which were found 
in an old rubbish-heap in the main residential street of the Roman town. 
The identifications so far made are subject to reserve, hut it is presumed 
that the texts include portions of Euripides, Menander, and perhaps 
some of the Old Comedy. Of prose works there are three columns of an 
anthology, in which are collected w orks of the most various description. 
An interesting detail of Greek literary history is given by the subscription 
of a hitherto unknown work of Apollodorus, the Athenian grammarian, 
which dealt with Homeric criticism. 

(3) The largest group is formed by the texts found near the Tcb- 
Tun i s grapheion, 0 r pu bl ic record office. A large n umber o f documents 
from the grapheioit, which were no longer considered to be useful, were 
evidently dumped in the cellar of a neighbouring house. These docu¬ 
ments, which date from the second century A.D., number about t .ooo, 
and are extraordinarily interesting. Most of them refer to lawsuits. 
Curiously enough, the great roll with the commentary on Callimachus 
[mentioned on May 7] was found mixed up with these legal documents. 
Possibly die clerks in the record office earned exLra money by copying 
literary texts in their spare time, and this roll was thrown away because 
it was damaged and hence unmarketable. 

(3) This group consists of old papyri taken from public or private 
offices, which had been used to wrap up crocodile mummies. The 
documents in question belong to the Ptolemaic age ; so fax as can be 
seen they are accounts and legal rescripts \ 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is not always abb to verify information taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 
for it. 

It is reported that a Greek textile factory has been discovered at 
Stobi in Yugoslav, Macedonia, and is being excavated by Professor 
Petrovitch of Belgrade. (Star, i June), 

O' o o 

An Irish crannog, excavated by the Harvard Survey directed by 
Dr Hencken, has yielded evidence of 1 some o tacit re pagan founda¬ 
tion rite 1 in the form of two human skulls, buried beneath the lowest 
layer. The settlement was founded in the first century of this era. 
Traditions of this practice lingered on far down into historical times. 
(Manchester Guardian, 29 .May; compare Antiquity, June 1934, 
P- « 5 >- 

O 

One hoped that the sentimental critic of excavations was extinct, 
and certainly his futile voice is far less often raised nowadays than 
formerly. The excavation of Maiden Castle near Dorchester, now in 
progress, has, however, drawn from him a few faint screams. To his 
complaint that the turf will be ruined it may be retorted {by those who 
know) that the turf of Maiden Castle is not the real down turf, because 
(1) the whole of the interior has been extensively ploughed (2) the ram¬ 
parts were infested by rabbits until these were exterminated by the 
0 ffice of Works. Also, as Li .-Co lonel Drew points out (Daily Telegraph , 
30 May), Maumbury Rings, excavated 1908^13, now shows ‘not a 
trace of the cuttings '; nor will Maiden Castle in a few years* time. 

•O' o o 

It is always the scientific excavator who is singled out for abuse by 
these people, because at bottom they arc obscurantists and mystics, 
who prefer their own vague imaginings of what might have been Ito the 
revelation of reality. Where were they when the virgin turf of Hod 
Hill tvas ploughed up about i860 ? when the Army first descended 
upon Salisbury Plain : when the Stonehenge Curs us was ploughed up 
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and obliterated during the war ? Why has not one voice been raised 
in defence of Bokerley Dyke whose splendid flanks have been made 
raw and turfless by a plague of rabbits ? There is plenty for the senti¬ 
mentalists to do if they really want to be useful, but they don't; they 
merely want to annoy. 

O 

The following letter from Mr Kenneth Spence, Honorary 1 
Secretary, Lake District National Reserve Committee) appeared in 
The Times , 5 February 1934. 1 The report of the National Park 
Committee was published nearly three years ago. It contained alterna¬ 
tive recommendations for the setting up of either an executive or an 
advisory committee for bringing about the desired end of the formation 
of one or more National Parks in Great Britain, The outlay for alterna¬ 
tive No. 1 was ,£100,000 for a period of five years, for alternative No. a 
£10.000 over the same period. Nothing has been done to implement 
this report or carry out its recommendations. The promise of the 
Government to give £50,000 for the Codex Sinai tieus gives us hope 
that they arc now in a position to carry out the recommendations of 
their departmental committee, and we sincerely trust that steps will be 
taken in the immediate future to put the recommendations of the 
committee into being, with a strong hope that they will favour the first 
alternative The following extract from The *]'imes (16 February) 
gives the answer:—' Sir E. Hilton Young, answering Mr MaNDER, 
who asked whether, in view of the improved financial condition of the 
country, he would consider the advisability of making a grant in 
accordance with the recommendations of the National Park Committee 
Report, said I have considered the matter and regret that I cannot 
hold out any prospect of a grant at the present time*. 

As the sponsor of one of the areas accepted by the National Park 
Committee (that of the South Downs of Sussex), the Editor of Antiquity 
naturally hopes that something will be done to cany out tire recom¬ 
mendations. What are the sentimentalists doing to forward the 
project ? Here at least is a scheme which would" give pleasure to 
thousands and preserve amenities and wild life from spoliation. 

1 he Peruvian Government has made a grant of about £30,000 to 
provide the city of Cuzco with public works, found an Institute of 
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Archaeology, restore the Inca monuments and conduct scientific excava¬ 
tions in the surrounding region. (///. London News, 7 April, illustrated 
by air-photographs of ancient sites). 

^ ^ 

Dr Ales Hrdlicka, accompanied by a number of volunteer 
students, left Washington on 11 May for a further season's work on 
Kodiak Island, Alaska. Several seasons have already been devoted by 
Smithsonian expeditions, of which Dr Hrdlicka has been in charge, to 
the examination of sites on this island. The results have shown that 
it was at one time thickly populated and was in all probability a step¬ 
ping stone in the peopling of America by migrants from Asia. (Nature, 
9 June). 

O ^ <?'' 

A diviner who he Sieved that gold treasure lay under the ruins of 
Vlroconium, the Roman city near Shrewsbury, was permitted to excavate 
at a spot where the divining red appeared to give the most pronounced 
indications of metal. A stone weighing half a ton had to be removed, 
and then digging to a depth of six feet gave a negative result. 
{Birmingham Daily Mail , 13 April), 

■o o 

The claim that Centi Cruaich, the name of the famous stone on the 
Hill of Tara, is the Gaelic equivalent of the word Pennocrucion has 
been made by a writer in Revue Ccltique (1S95, xvi, 36). It raises 
interesting problems. What is the exact meaning in combination of 
tlic two words which mean 1 head * and * mound ’ respectively ? As a 
place-name the word occurs at least twice in England, at Penbridge in 
Shropshire and Pentridgc in Cranbome Chace, Dorset. 

An article on the archaeological interests of the Chinese in quite 
early days, and its revival on a scientific basis under the direction of 
Dr j. G. Andereson, was published in The Tims, 2 May, p. 15, by 
Professor W. Perceval Yetts, who states that tile first recorded instance 
of a museum in China is one set up in Nanking towards the end of the 
5th century a.d. by a son of the reigning emperor. An illustrated 
catalogue of bronzes was compiled about 1092 and an inventory made 
in the lath century b extant. Dr Yetts also published an article on 
Chinese glass in Ulus, London News, 12 May. 
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The visit of Sir George Hill, Director of the British Museum, and 
of Sir Charles Peers, late President of the Society of Antiquaries, to 
Cyprus in order to examine its ancient monuments is reported in The 
Times, 5 May, p. n. One result of their mission, and of the interest 
of the present Governor of Cyprus, will be to rescue the monuments 
from the scandalous condition into which they have been allowed to 
fall. Comment on their preservation is made in our editorial notes. 

The bridge which carried Stane Street over the river Arun near the 
Roman station of Alfoldcan, Sltnfold, Sussex, has been located by Mr 
S, E. Winbolt, who under most favourable conditions was able to 
examine the site and the wooden piling. (The Times , 30 May, p. 19). 

<^>00 

Recent discoveries of Roman London are recorded in The Times 
31 May, p. 11. The most important was on a site in Jewry Street 
when for the first time was found a deposit of pottery under the founda¬ 
tions of the Roman wall where it crossed a hitherto unrecorded stream. 

o o 

A full account of the extraordinary hoard of Sumerian statuary 
found at Tell As mar (see also Antiquity, June, p. 226) by Dr Henry 
Frankfort, Director of the Iraq Expedition of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, has been written by him for the Hitts. London 
Netcs, 19 May. The statuary is dated 3000 B.c. and is the first collection 
of Sumerian cult-figures found. The figures were actually worshipped 
in the Temple of Ab-u at Tell As mar. Dr Frankfort also writes in the 
London News (9 June) an account of the site at Khafaje, about iz miles 
from Tell Asmar, where another great find of Sumerian sculpture 
has been made. 

o o 

Work at Salmonsbury Camp, Bourton on the Water, Gloucester¬ 
shire, was resumed in August, the original entrance on the north side 
along Bury Bank being excavated. Last year three hut sites were 
opened and yielded a number of finds of pottery, brooches, and iron 
and ivory objects. With the pottery were fragments of a vessel said 
to be * probably unique ' in England, it has a series of fine vertical 
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ribs made in imitation of a metal vessel. It is dated to the beginning 
of the first century AJ>. 

o ^ 

Sir Flinders Petrie reports (TAr Times, 14 June, p. 12) on the 
season’s work at Gaza, where he cleared about 4 acres along the river 
side and found over 200 haematite weights as evidence of the trade of 
the port. Among a large number of gold ornaments were plaaues of 
the Great Mother goddess ; ear-rings of granular work ; toggle pins 
for fastening cloaks. They were published in IIlus. London A'giof, 
16 June. 

& & 

A scientific mission to the Tassili-n-Ajjer, a region northeast of 
the Hoggar Mountains in the Sahara, reports a number of rock paintings 
of animals — elephant, giraffe, rhinoceros and oxen—which must have 
water, thus showing that when the region was inhabited it had a humid 
dimate. {The Times, 14 June, p. 15). 

^ ^ 

The Wellcome Archaeological Research Expedition has been 
excavating at Tell Duweir, in South Palestine, believed to be the site 
of Lachish, and die Director, Mr J. L. Starkey, reports finding ostraka 
with a similar script to that discovered by Dr Grant at Beth Shemesh 
only ao miles away. The letters appear to be based on the Egyptian 
Hieratic script of the t6th century a.c. {The Times, 9 June, p. 13). 

Dr Theodore Gas ter. in a letter to The Times (t2 June, p, jo) 
states that he had arrived at a tentative and approximate translation of 
the inscription. Further letters by Dr Alan H, Gardiner and Dr F. 
Mclian Stawell were printed in The Times, 13 June, p. 12 and 23 June, 
p. 8, and a table showing the progress made in translating the in¬ 
scription is given 25 July, p. 15. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL MONUMENTS, ENGLAND. An 

Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Herefordshire. VoL ri: East. AT.il/, 

Stationery Offke t (93a, pp, XXXV], 266. mth map, plans, and 190 plates, joi. 

'Fhc area covered by the second volume of this Inventory includes, in addition to 
the three hundreds of Broxish. Rad low and Gray tree, east of the Lugg and the Wye, 
the eastern half of the hundred of Grimsworth* fetween the two rivers, and a few out- 
tying parishes, chiefly on the borders of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, ha 
monuments are as a whole less interesting than the remarkable series described and 
illustrated in the previous volume, and their merits are of a somewhat different order. 
While the seventeen churches distinguished as 1 especially worthy of preservation 1 
exceed by one the number selected in Hereford and the southwestern hundreds* there 
is nothing in fhc district which compares from the architectural point of view with the 
splendid presbytery and transepts at Abbey Dor* ur fhc Twdfth-century churches at 
Kilpeck, Mocras and Peterahurch ; and die targe atid handsome churdi at Ledbmy p 
wiLh its beautiful fourteenth-century north chapel, is Leas worth a special pilgrimage 
than the peculiarly attractive church of Mad Icy. In medieval military architecture, 
again, the district is wholly deficient* anti h* only traces of religious foundations, apart 
fmm parish churches* sue the hospital of Si. Katharine mi Ledbury and the chapel of the 
preeeptory at Dinmore. 

On the other bend, while k has few of the motte-and-haiky earthworks to show 
which are plentiful further west, its early earthworks, conspicuous among them the 
hill-top camp on the Hereford* hire Beacon, are of a richer and more varied character, 
and it contains one Rommo-British site of exceptional interest at Kenchester* the Magns\ 
Magna* or Magna of the Anton in* Itinerary. Its earlier churches are not without 
interest: Castle Frame, with a square chancel, and Hokum, with continuous chancel 
and nave, are complete twdftk-ccirtury fabrics* Fownhqpe has 3 twelfth-century tower 
between nave and chancel, and the fouitdaiinns of an apse have been discovered at the 
end of the twelfth -century c h an c el at Tamngton, Late Romanesque doorways, are 
numerous, and. amid much fine sculpture of the period, the tympanum in the west wall 
at Fownhope and the font at Castle Frame deserve special mention. Of the larger 
churches, Bromyard and Ledbury, both important ecdesbi&ical centra, and Rosa 
contain much work of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and Ledbury in particular 
illustrates a process of reconstruction and enlargement wliieh, beginning late in the 
twelfth century, was completed in the fourteenth. Tile imposing church at Hodcnham 
ii m good example of the fourteenth -century rebuilding of which there is so much in the 
county, though its detail is plain and without special |«d elunictcristtics. Bo&bury, 
which, like Ledbury and some other Hertfordshire churches, has 2 detached towcr s is 
a large aided church, mainly of the later years of the twelfth century, the piers of which 
hive deeply scalloped capitals of the transitional type fcmIUr in the West of England. 
In the sixteenth century, a vaulted chapel w a & built at the taut end of the south aisle, 
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and the church has further attractions in its till rood-screen with mulliwwd openings 
and the elaborate Elfcahethati monument* in the clamed. Several churches, as 
Turn n gto ft and Wealon Beggaftl, contain good fourteenth-century monuments and walh 
recesses ; there are numerous monuments at RoWi the eatiicat rtf wiuchis the table- 
tomb of William Kudhall (1530), with much sculpture [ but the beat series in the district 
is at Much Marele, where the Osdt effigy of a civilian in the south aisle i» justly I Btnous 
The beautiful Gntndison monument in the chancel, with the drapery of the ctitgy 
fallinK over the end of the tomb, a somewhat later table-tomb with male and female 
effigies, and the mid-seventeenth-century tomb of Sir John Kyrle and his wife in black 
marble and alabaster, are works of art such as few churches possess- There is not much 
ancient stained gbw within the area ; but the fifteenth-century east window it Ross, 
the well-known fourteenth-century window at CrcdenWU with figures of St, Thomas 
of Canterbury and St* Thomas of Hereford, and some glass of like date at Bnnsop art 

exception^ , - 

Examples of domestic architecture arc plentiful, chief among them Brinsop Lourt, 
a moated fourteenth-century house of stone with later timber-framing. The timber- 
framed house is characteristic of the district, and nn English town exhibits Una type oi 
dwelling to greater advantage thsm Ledbury. At several places there arc small country 
houses 0 f red brick ami stone, built in the late rfifanwji and seventeenth centuries ; 
Hellcns ut Much Marclc L a striking instance of the earlier date. I he destruction by 
lire of the targe Queen Antic mstrtaton ut Stoke Edith hts !eft merely the s be: 1 1 ae the 
building; but wrought-imu balustrades af excellent design remain, and the stable 
building is iniatt, with pine-cone fin tab on the wooden uprights at the end at 1 

^ It is needless to say that the variety of objects whose outstanding features have been 
briefly indicated here am described with the scientific precision and thumugbneiM which 
the executive staff of the Coimnissirui have brought to so high * pitch, and ilie summary 
information included in the Report of the Common and the section^ preface leave 
nothing to be iksired, Aesthetic appreciation and comments are outside the pmvinoe 
of an mvtntarv^ but Lhc numerous photographic illu^traiions xicir witness m tftc ^ au . J 
of buildings and the works of art which they contain, wldle the photographs of the 
Hertfordshire Beacon and its camp do Ml justice lu its picturesque merits The plans 
of buildings art Uttered and shaded with uniform dearness, and special praise must be 
given to plana of towns stud earthworks which display not only minute accuracy but 
high artistic skill and an instinct fur appropriate decoration, A. HAMILTON 1 HOMFSON. 

PALEOLITHIC MAN AND THE NILE VALLEY IN NUBIA AND UPPER 
EG\"PT : a study of the region during Pliocene and Pleistocene tuns. Uy K* b. 
Samifobii and W. J. AbkH4- The University of Chicago Oriental Jaftitutc 
public athm, ml. xvit, pp. xvii, 93, mth 43 phtei. t map ami 21 Jigt, 3 M W, 

This volume, the wscaod of the Prehistoric Survey of Egypt and Western .Asia, 
describes four years' field-work (1926-30) A coloured map summaries the geo¬ 
logical results ; ’ Pliocene and Pleistocene alluvia have been overprinted on the older 
geological deposits forming the solid substratum, and relief is indicated by contours jt 

100 metre intervals. , t .1* 

The legion in question covers an area of 50c miles, from the neighbourluHM nt tiie 


* Review translated by the Editor- 
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second cataract to Luxor, The Nile flows fust over crystalline formations, then over 
Nubian sandstones. until these pass beneath Upper Cretaceous limestones which lie 
river traverses in wide deep gorges. Traces of the great Pliocene transgrminiip which 
brought the sea to a point 1H0 metres above its present level and converted the lower 
Nile Valley into a Long anil narrow estuary, may l>c found even as far south as Edfu and 
Korn Qmbo. Above this they disappear i nnr are the comempurafy fluvial!It deposits 
to be found, and it seems that the denudation of the crystalline formations underlying 
the Nubian Sandstone above the second cataract docs not antedate the Quaternary 
Epoch ; for the Plio-pleistocene terraces of 300. 200 and 150 feet contain no crystalline 
rocks. 

Traces of Man do not appear until the lo&Too* terrace, in the form of Che!lout 
hand-axes, formed usually by detaching Urge flakes from big pebbles derived from 
the same deposit flakes belonging to Clactonisn industry. The principal site is at 
cs-Siba'iyyah near cLKalb, between Kom Ombo and Esna 

Accept at Dihmib above Aswan, where there is a sheet of alluvium at the relative 
height of 7J feet, the first big fluviaiile deposit below too feet is that of 50 feci containing 
an industry of smaller liand-aies, of more regular and flattened form, regarded as 
Acheulcan by the authors. It contains discs also. There are three main deposits, at 
Ashkit near iVadi Haifa, at eh Kalb and at Kom Ombo. The two lower terraces (3c feet 
and to feet) contain, at any rate the lower of them, numerous Moimciian implements 
(Lerailois industry). 

Hut climatic changes were in operation* the pluvial regime vrhieh bad marked the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene gradually gave place to semi-desert conditions, first in Nubia, 
at the end of the Adieulean, then in Upper Egypt, during the Mouslcriuu Thai were 
deposited the micaceous brick-earths which cover the Mousterutn terraces and which 
rise gradually until at Wadi Haifa they reach a relative altitude of 100 feet. The 
deposition of these brick-earths is connected with a profound change in the hydrographic 
system of the Nile. Their origin is, in fact, almost exclusively Abyssinian, whilst the 
alluvium of the terraces was mainly of load origin. Ai their base these brick-earths util! 
contain Moustcrba; higher up appears an industry' which is typologically allied, the 
Lower ScbdiatL The author's figures do nm allow us to estimate the reliability of this 
Statement 

Finally erosion resumed its rflc md shaped the surface of these brick-earths \v lime, 
ever jicam and nearer lo the present river-bed but at Altitudes which are higher up 
fltream* there occur those Middle and Upper Sebilian aetdements which were first studied 
at Kom Ombo, by Yipmrd. At Pibeira West, almost nn the Sudanese frontier* the 
Upper Sebilbn wnu contemporary with a Nile at 40 feet* At Edfu a surface work-shop 
occura at 33 feel* and die river -3 evd At tliis point was then probably below an Feet. 
Additional support for the climatic consideration* already brought forward is to be found 
in the absence cl the Sebilbn in the desert region between the Nile and the Red Ses + 
West of the river arid conditions apparently did not prevail until later. 

Lost comes an informative chapter on newly-discovered rock-sculptures in Nubia. 
The oldest occur above the probable level of the river in the Upper ScbilLsui. This is 
merely a tcrmtnm a quo. 

The observations of the aulhora relative to the climate, characterized hy a progressive 
desiccation from the Pliocene to the end of the Pleistocene, art apparently in disharmony 
with those of Mbs Catcm Thompson and Miss Gardner, who, as is known, from their 
masterly studies in ICharga Oasis concluded that there were alternate wet and dry 
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period*. This contradiction is perhaps more apparent than real; for if, on the ore hand, 
erosion is not always synonymous with dryness, it is plain, on the other, that river 
icrrjocs only feptsent disoc nAecttd niome fits tf geological 1 imc t and t fait the i nfornusion 
they provide about climate cannot be made to cover the intervals with awkward results. 

Working in different country, upon alluvial deposits which in general are poor m 
archaeological remains and quite devoid of palaeontological ones, Messrs. San Ilford 
and Arkcli have squeezed the maximum of profit nut of them. They cannot be blamed 
for not finding what was not there. *'• AurazY. 

TRADE AND POLITICS IN ANCIENT GREECE. By Johanns Hassjihoek, 

translated by I.. M. Eraser and D. C. Macoreoor. G. Mell & Sons, 1933. pp. 

187. 6 a . 

Kasebrock tabes up a position, very much on Bucher’s side of the half-way line, in 
between Bdoch and thither, whose famous controversy lias been conveniently sum¬ 
marized in H. Knorriiiga’s Empires, pp. 134-39. That *». «•«■* tbou^h he agrees U) 
a greater circulation of articles than Bucher, he favours agriculture and trade m agricul¬ 
tural products against industry and trade in industrial products of common use as the 
basis of economy in the period* of Greek history under camtdemtioia, the archaic and the 
classical. His differences with Btidier may be seen by a glance at pages v, 58, 79. So, 

ThiMmntentt of Haseb rock's writings have already been broadcast in sev eral renews 
of this book, its German original and its successor, as yet untranslated . 1 burthemwre, 
his view* find support in Laistner’s Surety of slncimt Hut ary (esp. pp. 118-127. iS «-5 5 - 
483-93). 80 there is no need to repeat what is by this time well-known. Sttfl, some 
points of method remain for notice within the limits of a review. 

First of all. Hasebroek’s use of archaeological evidence, Comments on history by 
archaeologists are liable to be in direct opposition to him- * Corinthian wares, backed 
bv the must powerful commercial system of the time* are announced by layue 
(Necnawixtlaa, p. 36). * By the middle or before the end of the foisth) century 
Ikazley say* (Attk Bbck-Sgtirt a sketch, p. 12) * the Athenians Iwd wrested this vast 
commerce (of pottery) from Corinthian and other competitors; the} held it tor centimes, 
held it unchallenged for a hundred years \ . 

Harebrock's cane against such notions, apart from his general economic arguments. 
Is that trade In ffcoonitd pottery and ihe liic to j ^radc in lusuriifs. In niUniitinj’ 
export trade the question he aab> 13 k Did it or did it not indude artidw of common 
everyday oped ? ’ (p, 79) and * decorated pottery ’ he says' was an article of luxury- (like 
the other commodities mentioned above), and there is no evidence whatever that it was 
in demand among the ordinary people ' (p. 51, cf, p. 49). 'I*his »in accord with nhear i 
description of varieties of unexciting painted j lottery found in the excavations in 1 e 
Athenian Agora in 1933 as die son of thing used by 1 the average Athenian of model 
meansfin a lecture at the American School, Athens on 27 February 193+- At tht 
time of wriliog these vases liare net been published in Hesperia). 

Good china is nude at Worcester, hut this docs not make that city into an important 
industrial centre. Good china is not regarded as an index of economic prosperity today 

« tf.J.HS-, i9=V, PP. ro8-fl and t«a, pp M7-». CM.. !«4. PP-iS-hi. Timet gurney 
Supplement, 8 March isjji, p. 161. Thera h». b«u art yx«n»ivc pre*i [ft Germany. inciuiling 
P.N.Ure in Gnomon 1959, pp. *ao-ft (in EngliibJ, 
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nor indeed is any Luxury at any time so regards!: it k always the necessities: which must 
he examined. 

The quantity of pottery which has been found ia apt, by reason of its volume in 
proportion to other finds, to throw observers off their balance. When we hear of large 
quantities of pottery described as ail belonging to a particular phase of a style, it should 
be remembered that such a phase is spread over a period of years, so that arrfiatxjlogicaHy- 
contemporary vases may be act unity by no means contemporary in the ordinary eenreof 
the word. If it were possible to a&Hign exported vases to their year of export those 
* Immense 1 quantities of which wc are told would lose some of their immensity- 

But Hasebroek falters a little when he deals with the results of excavations and 
spoils his case quite unnecessarily. He gives as the use* of vases which are found away 
from their place of manufacture fp- 70}; (a) containers for oil and wine in transit 1 ; 
(b) decorations for tombs ; votive offerings ; (c) prizes taken home by the victor in 
some international contest. 1 like the (later) Athenian u prize-amphorae M '* 

The supremely weak point here h the incompleteness oF (b). 1 Decorations for 

tombs 1 were not a special bne like modem artificial funeral wreaths * the paraphernalia 

E tn graves included the kind of things which the dead would have enjoyed if they 
remained alive (cf k Payne op. cit p- 173 n. 1), And further, vises arc found in the 
remain? of houses as well as in graves and temples. 

The necessary addition of vases for the home to tiaaebroek's list in no wise in- 
validate* his conclusion that 1 vases were not exported as articles of everyday need* 
(p. 70). Nor would the conclusion suffer if two sentences on page 58 were modified : 
1 merchants who came thither (to Corinth) took away with them sometimes the products 
of Corinthian labour for sale abroad 1 ; 1 itinerant merchants from time to time came 
and bought the products of Milesian workshops \ Luxury trade is not inevitably as 
casual as that. 

A word is needed on a theory of Buchers with which Hasebroefc dal lie* (' consider¬ 
able plausibility \ p. 51, 1 plausible \ p. 70), though it is not essential io his argument 
The theory is that vases were generally made where they have been found. similarity 
of design and the appearance of the game signatures on vases at places distant from each 
other being explrined by travelling an the part of the craftsmen. 

There is no doubt that some craftsmen did travel. 4 Bui ii b fantastic to regard tus 
the work of wanderers the greater built of rases which arc generally agreed by archaeoh 
agists to be exports. For one thing, the type of clay is a due to origin.® cutd by this 
oojedivc criterion p quite free from any taint of subjective aesthetic, it is possible in many 
instance* ro establish the fact of vase export. And again, there was some degree of 
standardization, ai Ure points oul {Gwmon, 1939, p< i22). 

In referring to Xennphantoa (p. p t n.z) Hasebrock should have been more cartful. 
We do nor hear of this Athenian potter travelling round South Russia making and selling 
1 Attic * pottery. What we have is a lekyihos.* decorated with reliefs from Kcrtcfa. 
with mi inscription on it saying that it was made by XenaphantOG, an Athenian. The 
vase is of a type obviously made to suit local demand ; It is only Attic in that it w;is made 

1 On «hc visw dial this w*i ihc mam me of t&ki cf. Bcatfey op. rt'n p« » + 

■For Pjnaihtnajc amphorae cf, Besalry in 103 ?. P- 390- 

*cf. j. L. Myrts. Who tttrr fkr Grabs f p. 599, n^f and (he n?feren«i there cited. 

* cL Jbtyne, up. d it. p. 265. 

1 HiiBcbroek wrote ‘ kru& J : the trim ah tor* writ* + oenoeboe % It if flomednui described 
as m atyb&ltai J Huppio list* it correctly In tin Attk BiAch- figure Vmn k p r 47 j < with draw mg). 
Cf* VVjldliBuer's 1914 gfUsde 10 the Kermits4fc ymm Ct p. TI4. 
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by w Alheiuan. And 43 for Xcnophantos wandering abmit Soulb RumU. (here cm be 
neither proof nor disproof; the most that wt m oihlkd to infer * *^ h * dl *™% “ 
Panticipacum, (cf, F. Courby Ln watt greei A rtlirf), p, i>Q tLa, and M, H. Swindler, 

^^kseboM^’remarks at the end of the firai paragraph on page 51 xilc t *' i0 ^ hl 

that if lie had not been intent on making his merits* trail about so much, he might have 
refrained from calling Bucher* view plausible and have been a little less impetuous in 

dealing with the Xenophanto# evidence. ,, . . . . 

Arid now Hasebroek as a political commentator, He us led astray by 1 he teminology 
of Weber to speak of the ancient world as dominated by political a* distinct from 
1 economic 1 motives (pp. vtt, 30, toj, i«)- Tltis is play .ng wit h words He lumsel t wys 
that foreign policy- was determined by the need for food^ndiihmbuildine mnterult. and wha^ 
ok these but economic n«d* ? He »entitled to say that Greek pobey differ* from nwlern 
policy in dial it was tint controlled by commercial motivesjbut he ought to iiare avoided 
Kc mistake of equating * economic 1 with ■ commercial;. The Greek and modern worlds 
alike are dominated by economic motive* ; the distinction between them he* in the 
difference in live form of the organization of mankind for the strug^e W1 “ 

Hasebnxk K in fact, too naive and too prone to lake political term* *t lhcir teicc 
V idue Hence his judgment on the post-war world (p- * 3 ^ By i.iilurr to ana ysc 1 it 
concept 1 nation 1 and it* coneomittiu ‘ balance of .fT? * ht 

b from ope angle unduly optimistic {the so-called League of NaTioas as a U&tuig 
ftchievejncfii ’) and from another, unduly pessimUtk (‘there never will be 
staLte balance of power'), » if ^ Nation was the final political entity and mankind 
was somehow fated to be dragooned eternally in national armies, 

But be on ree well enough to penetrate the mists of Parnassian romunutism. 

s _ i ■ _■ ..v : .1. - . .1 rtiir lsnrl^f th^ ffuisf- ill S^riOUS Ili^fOIlCSl 



And again* tw is on me right lint* when he 3*y*{p- vi) i " the prqblcm l,■ —-- 

iting between historical epochs is one which cannot be shirked . 1 hat he follows out 
this principle in praclice may be seen from the contrasts he nukes Iwtween Uie penod 
be iscaamirtine and the Hellenistic period and from hts plentiful references to modem 
and especial tv medieval history. It i* only by such differentiation that it w possible to 
avoid misleading analogies with today, which not only distort the study of boot ancient 
and recent history but are calculated to be uf practical use on the side of reaction. 

It is unfortunale that he fails to keep up the critical standard he ret himself when 

lie made these two judgments. ^ t 

Be that as St mav i we axe under a debt to the alliance between MDdtm limits 
ind + G reals * which lias produced to workmanlike translation, la it too natch to huyc 
to to is a fctep in the direction of removing an anomaly which among English studoiti 
is too often unpleasantly obvious ; typScdJy English, if you viitl— precise knowledge o^ 
detail combined wkh • blissful ignorance of the basic nature ol the various perils at 
Greek and Roman history and of the dkunctitm£ between the ancient* medieval and 
modem vrorid* ? _ G SHOgT ~ 

T Mfti« were not in «* hwWs* 1 1 * ilwebrctk represent* <p. 43 ), The ractia in ihe 
At Wart •rtnp in 431 * e% (Tbue, i. ji) were finhting for htenh and home u much w 
Athinun ciliteft. ihftUfih An .i«j not mean ifiJIt their interrH m lh< war Vru tif the flaUM* 
nuifgeared by Csrerord—imiggle fer maikcu «nd m <m. (Thue. f J^flhilmw, pp. ao- 1 ), 
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MEMOIRS DE LA DELEGATION FRANCAJSE EN AFGHANISTAN. T. rv, 
Lcs Fouillc* de HitiJtLi. By Jules Hahtkoitx. j. Stupe* ct Shea, Farit: Editiom 
d'Ati it d*Hirh}in l 1933* pp> 3 with (98 illuitraiiam mid y phmi. Price not stated. 

L'OEUVRE DE LA DELEGATION A RCHEOLOGIQUE FRANfAISE EN 
AFGHANISTAN (1922-1932). i. Arehcdogie bouddhique, By }. Hacki is, 
Tokyo : Mmwn Ftantthjdpvndiu, 1933, pp. 79 md fii iltmtratiom* 3 yen. 

As pan 4 of hib Fouilltz dt Hoddu M Etarthnux has already published an album of 
illustrations (reviewed in AxnquiTY* V, 134), The present volume gives a technical 
■description of the si tea in which the objects illustrated in part 4 were found, including 
also an account of the mural deco nit ions. Of these latter the most Interesting is an 
unfinished wall-printing. which shows us that the artist began his wort by sketching-in 
his subject In red ochre. 

M. ilacking book consists of lectures given at Tokyo in the winter of 1033-3, 
and is an excel! cm summary of the Larger, official publications. The principal shea 
dealt with are Hadda and Bandy an. At Bpjfch itself, where it was hoped that important 
remains of Greek civilization might be found, the results of the Mission were disappoint¬ 
ing. M. Hackia speaks of 4 le mirage bactrien p and, quoting M. Foucher, reminds the 
reader that Marco Polo appears also to have been □ victim of this same mirage when he 
writes of Batkina 1 beam palais et maintes hdb maisuns dc marine A. Wae.et. 

BOROUGH AND TOWN: a study of Urban Origins in England r By Caul 
STEPHENSON- Cambridge, Matt.: the Mediaeval Academy of America^ 1933. 
pp. xvi, 236 and S plate*, Price not tinted. 

In this closely packed book, whose thesis is a modified extension of that of hb article 
in the English Historical JfrfH-cr for 1930, Professor Carl Stephenson of Cornell makes 
an important contribution to the controversial literature which has grown up around 
the origins of medieval towns. Beginning with a critical summary - of the growth of the 
controversy, he reveals himself quickly as a disciple of Professor Pirenne, to whom 
indeed tht book is dedicated, and whose 4 mercantile settlement * theory applied out of 
Lis continental context to the explanation of the really very different English phenomena 
underlies the whole argument. After a chapter in which the continental evidence is 
reviewed, he toms to England, and the thesis of the rest of the book may be briefly 
summarized as follows. Of direct survival of tnstiuirious from the Roman rivitns to 
the Saxon chtster he agrees that there is little trace and little probability, though excep¬ 
tions may be found tn the southeast, especially at Canterbury and London and in one 
passage (p- 67) he rashly and somewhat paradoxically claims that both markets and 
mints in general 'had continued to exist in the Roman cities taken over by the Saxons J . 
But in any case the hnrht built by both sides in the Danish wars made a break with the 
past whether they were established in Roman walled dries at on fresh sites sdected for 
strategic reasons. But these burkt arc to Prof_ Stephenson, as they were to Maitland, 
essentially military and administrative centres- Their courts were the courts of 
territorial districts, and grew, if they grew at all, into the shire-moots of the Mercian 
bnrghal counties or into hundred courts of 1 be Wist Saxon model, rather than into the 
fainilhr borough courts of setf-governing medie val towns. Their leading men w ere a terri¬ 
torial aristocracy living on the produce of their fields, not a bourgeois community living 
on the profits of commerce. Between Saxon burh and medieval borough there is thus a 
great gulf fixed: and the latter grew suddenly and dramatically with the growth of 
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international trade ta the eleventh century and ihe influx of Frtndi mmchants which 
accompanied the Norman Conquest, The liber btirgtu of the twelfth century haa thus a 
new and different social and iniliiuiional background from the mDttary hagai ol the lenth: 

' divorced from the origin of the borough, the origin of town life in England thus 
appears , . . a problem not of legal interpretation but of social history ’ (p, si+>. 

A detailed critidam of the institutional evidence on which thb argument 11 bored 
would here he out of place, though it is dear that Professor Stephenson has to atuunuze 
or explain away a good deal of obviously commercial legislation in the laws of AtJidstin, 
F.th-lrcd, and Canute, which shows the burhi already developing mercantile aspects, 
Re^dcn-i of Antiquity will however note with pleasure hh insistence on the value of 
topographical and archaeological evidence in accounting for the growth of our towns, and 
attention will hero be concentrated on this aspect: for while the author is the first to 
admit the tentative character of this part of bis stoiy, it may be doubted whether hut 
attempt to fit the urban topography into his argument will really work, for if his theoiy 
is true it is dearly necessary for him to show the small aise of the normal tenth century 
burin and to find a genera] policy of enlarging them to include the new trading settle¬ 
ments in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries- But if. for example, Nottingham srems 
to be a good instance of this process, there are others that point to a different history, 
Thus at Oxford, though a care can certainly be made for the extant walls including an 
extension of on original bark which ran no further east than St- Mary’s and Cat Street 
(p. 204), yet Dr Salter has made it abundantly clear that this hypothetical extension 
mu'll have taken place well before the Norman Conquest, when the present line of the 
enceinte was already ftxed.« Oxford would thus be a care of extension just ai ihe pcrrotl 
most inconvenient for Stephenson's argument. So too the suggestion (p. 495) du)t the 
ramparts of Wallingford and Ware ham, which enclose an area of some eighty acres, larger, 
iltit a, than he ^ink proper for an early burk, are for that reason likely to be of the twelfth 
raiher than the tenth century at once collap^s when it is remembered that in huih 
cases an eleventh century church b placed sictuaU) 1 on ihe rampart# ihcmsehm Any 
theory' of butghal origins has in fact to allow Fur j tume tenth century end crufts much 
larger than the fifty jure limit set by Professor Step hen boo (p. 195) and for extension* 
before as well as after [C-66, We may note too that in dealing with rhrsier$ his discussion 
of the development ol York, Lincoln* and Cldut-tsier suffer fr^m a failure to appreciate 
the distinction bet wee a a Roman legionary fortress and a ca/oniti* or die peculiar piidoii 
of York a* a combination of hath/ Bui'if die facds setrin so often sheeted to suit the 
theory, the topographical approach to these problem* is far too important 10 be left in 
its present neglect, and Professor Stephenson is to he congratulated on making it ad 
integral part of his story: and hi* skeleton urban piam are exactly the right type of 
illustration for ibi* kind of study. _ + 

There art rather too many misprints to ignore in a work of this importance, ana the 
following list makes no claim to completeness. Pumnnmomni /it Dumnoninnim 
(page 4& p Line 6) ; atoehage for rtodude (54, 21) * Southward /or Southimfc (iflS* m2); 
hcnoeFonl for henceforth (125, 13); pbuzidb for phdtis (142, 19) ; teirimentary/or 
lestnmciiury (14% 13) ; under for untei (i 58, n. 5). On p, 194 the misleading form Isca 
Sihtrum For Roman Caericon occurs. In 1 guod ntuuy place* the text is ambiguous 
ut unnecessarily obscure: there are far example several powible imerprrtatwmt of ihe 

* S or li hofener ri«ht in wumbk + 'hai the tmolA * mm hi mami-poi 1 ie 

Oituid were 4 located bIoor she incite' borouffti rampnm " (p. 102). Mil of this queidea 

II ijtronghoul lUHittif kcLIty. 
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sentence (p. 58, 0,3) 1 enclosure* can only be made with square comers or rounded \ 
and none of them would appear to he true* It is much to be hoped that this book will 
stimulate a qualified axdmtologiflt to give us a topographical surrey of the growth of 
our ancient towns ; without an impartial prewmijitiun of these facts, as Profewor 
Stephen^™ am* no theory of their origin ma command consent, J. N. L- Myhh. 

LtXRlSTAN BRONZES IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, fly L Lectaik, 
Umrerrity 0 / P*ttiuylvanui k Phiiadrlphia, (London: Oxford Unkxrriiy Pr/ts% 
1934, pp. So and 25 plaits, 8* fid. 

In the variims discrete valleys of the mountainoiu regions to the north and cast of 
Mesopotamia barbaric cultures grew up among tribes that were influenced by the riverine 
civilisations of Babylonia and Assyria but never themselves fuse to the stage of urban 
Me. Groups of relics, looted rather than excavated, from Armenia* Georgia. Azerbaijan, 
Kermanshah t and Luriatan arc giving us tantalizing glimpse* of some of these peoples 
at uncertain moments in their long prehistory. 

'the Lurbtan bronzes, which have only become known in Europe during the last 
six years, constitute otic such group. They are not only intrinsically attractive, but also 
interesting for striking resemblances on the one hand to early Sumerian and later Assyrian 
products, m the other to the animal style of the European Scythian*. Unfortunately all 
come through dealer? from native digger? who have ruthlessly plundered cemeteries and 
village-tcrIUi so that little is really known as to the origins of the objects, l^cgran racjly 
and critically summarizes that little knowledge and then gives a catalogue of a represent¬ 
ative collection acquired by the University of Pennsylvania Museum—sixtyoae bronzes, 
tight cylinder seals, some leaf-shaped arrow-heads and other stone implement?. All the 
objects are illustrated by first-class photographs. Nowhere else can so good an idea of 
the prehistoric culture of Lurman be obtained at anything like such % modest price. 

The majority of the bronze could quite comfortably bt dated between 700 and 400 
®X,, lire period to which the seats unambiguously point. But it is impossible to believe 
that all are so lute. Archaism will hardly explain the resemblance of some daggers ;md 
axes to pfe-Sargonic types from Ur (the most rimihif axe from that site by the way cornea 
from a grave, dial, though belonging stniii graphically to the * curly cemetery \ might 
by its eumeuls come down close to the SaigonLd era). And the collection actually 
inched ci a bowl bearing a dedication to Saigon of . 4 gade n c. 2525 b c., while the British 
Museum possesses objects, said to cmne from the same region, which arc dated by 
inscriptions 10 intervening period* down to 1100 &£, Thb collection and othcre 
accordingly represent only fragments from ,1 barbaric culture that rau^t have lasted over 
two millennia. Closed grave-groups and stiai(graphical observations would reveal the 
stages of its evolution or stagnation. In their absence the immediate task is to publish 
and describe what has been rescued, Everyone will lie grateful to Legiain and the 
University of Pennsylvania fur the manner in which dial mk lift* here been accomplished. 
(But a map would have been a help). V, G. CniLPti. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PREHISTORY OF CUMBERLAND, WEST¬ 
MORLAND AND LANCASHIRE NORTH OF THE SANDS, fly R_ G. 
Colllnowood, Tram, Cumb ► and lYttirnd, Ant dnd Arch* Soc ¥ *933, N*S. XXXI11. 
163-300, Ftvf dtimbution mapr, in black amt mL 

1 The aim of tills paper is to sum up, in the briefest possible outline, the present 
ftate of knowledge about the prehUtnry of our district; not with a view to completeness 
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of detail or dcmuieness of conclusions* which would require a far larger treatment* 
bill in the hope of providing a basis for discussion anti a framework for research to be 
carried on by the Sodety** Cmnirsittw for Prehistoric Studies. This Committee, it is 
hoped, will undertake b survey of our district's prehistoric remains which will soon 
render this paper obsolete** In spite of this modest disclaimer we fed sure that the 
Introduction will find a place on the field-archaeologist's shelf beside the Inventory of 
the Ute Mr W. G. Colli ngwood, and be consulted as frequently. The present reviewer 
has in feet already so used it, to great advantage. It might be thought that an Inventory 
covers the ground adequately; but, while remaining essential for reference, it necessarily 
remains an unclassified collection of facts, or rather a collection of facts classified (in 
this instance) upon a topographical system. If one is working upon a certain type of 
monument only, with no previous knowledge of the district, U is nor easy to select from 
iimn ngfit the items of an Inventory just those examples which one has to investigate. 
Much tune will be lost—often whole day*—in visiting sites which do not belong to the 
period one i$ studying. But when one uses the Inventory in UrnfmcitOt* tdtk such an 
Introduction is this, one's labour is immensely lightened. Due is told, by one who 
knows, which items have been certainly identified, which are doubtful and which are 
certainly not what they have been claimed to be. Thus tested in practice. Mr R. G, 
Collingwood's Introduction has already proved of great practical ue* to one field-worker, 
and It will be used by many others before it become obsolete, Thai it should do so 
eventually* as its author predicts* is inevitable; but it makes an ad vance* a stage of 
summing up preparatory to a fresh advance, and it will always therefore be gratefully 
remembered. 

That it registers progress may be seen from the conclusions drawn by the author 
from the distributions mapped- The conclusion that * our great circles (such as Long 
Meg and her daughters, see page 328 of this number] were built by seafaring people, 
coming from the south * (p. 177) is one of major importance ; and there Lire other* which 
have been reached, and could only have been reached* by the geographical method of 
enquiry. Here h a working hypothesis* based upon evidence, to be tested by excavation. 
(The discovery for example of pottery OHttempormty with the building of these circles 
would show the lucky excavator what were the culture! affinities of the builders). 

One is tempted to prolong this review to an undue length* so many good things does 
the Introduce cm contain. It concludes wkh Suggestions towards a Policy of Research* 
subdivided under the hernia of Office-work* Field-work, Excavation, and Publication \ 
and an appendix on Surveying. The importance and vast scope of Field-work h wed 
and justly emphasized, being defined as * work done at the sites themselves by every 
means short of excavation f (photography might have been included). 1 The study of 
a site ii beat undertaken by going Lbcre and trying to write a description of it* including 
every feature worth recording’ (p, 194). This in itself is an admirable training in 
observation and in the use of worm and sonic times also in patience and fortitude under 
adverse physical conditions I A word might have been added—always write your notes, 
however abbreviated, on the spot itself (not even in * bam near it)* This is trying to 
rain* mow And wind, md not easy when surrounded by swarms of flies and midges to 
the heat of summer; but it is essential if your notes are to be complete* accurate and 
fresh. The marpn or back of a ftrinfh Ordnance Map is* qt should be^ always available. 
It is not generally realized how much work there U to be done by merely going and looking 
at antiquities and recording the results. The whole work of all the Royal CommiastonS 
on Ancient Monuments is merely an elaboration of this method. 
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The maps are entirely pleasing and adequate. By their austere economy they 
succeed in conveying their meaning to the reader* and what mere can be asked ? They 
condense a mass of facts and present them in a Form that no verbal description can hope 
to rival; thereby ilJutfratuig the author's dictum That 1 nothing ought to be verbally 
staled in the description which can be clearly shown by means of the plan \ 

The length of this review illustrates another feature of modem research—that the 
important bind-marks in progress do not necessarily, though of course they do some¬ 
times, appear in the form of books. As often as not the best Thing on a subject or ft 
region is an article in the Transactions of the local society, such as the Inventory and 
Introduction* CkG-S.C 

BRONZEZEITLICHE OND F RUHE 1 SENZEITLICHE CHRONOLOGIC* TdJ 
4. Gricclimlandr By Nttfi AbeRG, Upfmla ; Aimqmtt & WikttlU BakfrycMri- 
A*B. f 1933. pp. 2&2 uith chr&nnlQgkal tabk * 30 hr. 

Thirty yean ago u a result of his excavation* at Rnosioa Sir Arthur Evans put 
forward his division of the Cretan Bronze Age into three periods* Early, Middle, and 
Late Minoan, each of which was further subdivided imo three periods. Since then the 
nine periods, and their distribution in the interval between about 3400 B.c. and tioo u>a } 
have been accepted by every Aegean archaeologist. They are attacked by Dr Ahcrg in 
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the present volume as the result of less than two years' study 1 in Ida third volume, 
published in 1932, he even uses the conventional system to support a somewhat rash 
theory of the dependence oF Crete on Egypt* The modifications which he now proposes 
trt drniic. Middle Minnan 11, and the mainland Middle Hclladic 1 which correspond! 
to it, he proposes 10 date about 100 year# later than is usually done, to the thirteenth 
rather than the twdfth Egyptian dynasty. Most of Early Cycfodir, the island civilization 
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generally supposed to be contemporary with E + M, u r he brings down to the M.H. 
period, making itfi blest products even overlap the LH. i shaft graves of Mycenae, 
Finally he entirely discards the whole of the E.M. period and M.M. t„ supposing that 
the Minrans arrived in Crete with their civilization already fully developed, and that the 
more primitive phase* are degenera te develop merits, due In part to a different people, 
in South ami East Crete. 

These OTidueions, startling as they are, cannot be haaiily dismissed. Dr A berg has 
a remarkable gift for assimilating rmtcrUd, and he brings a freah and unprejudiced eye 
to the consideration of Aegean problems. The short chronology which he proposes 
would solwe one of the greatest difficulties of European history, the gap which exist in 
the Bronze Age chronology of such countries as Spain, Indy, and South Russia. The 
European evidence alone would almost compel a rc-rxammarion of Aegean dating. 

The suggestion that the M.H* period i* shorter titan has usually been supposed 
receives considerable support from the shallowness of this stratum at Euteesta and 
Kook on, and from the homogeneous character of the material; hut these conaiderstions 
can at present hardly outweigh the synchronism of MH. t with the older Palace at 
Knosso?, which vrua first established by the excavations at Phylakopi. Incidentally 
Eutrens provides an exception to A berg’s statement that shaft-hole axes are not found 
on die Greek mainland. On the other hand Aberg's demonstration that much of the 
Early Cydadsc material is contemporary with M.H, is entirely convincing* and though 
in detail the dates which he propose* may be modified by fifty or a hundred years {it Is 
difficult for instance to believe that all the material from the diadd at Faroe is really of 
the same date) it will henceforth be difficult to date such burials as those of Ntrou Khani 
to the time of the first Pharaohs. Aberg however unduly depredates the results obtained 
by the excavations it Phylakopi, The three periods on that site are marked by different 
orientation of the principal buildings* and the excavators stressed the fact that they do 
not imply cultural breaks. The analysis of pottery from the second excavation remains 
the most valuable guide to Cydadic "dating ; while it is Aberg and not the excavators 
who is responsible for the amort* inconsistency in the spelling of 1 Mycenaean h on p. 1 1 j. 

In the Cretan dating Aberg lias two new theses. He is probably right in denying 
the existence of a lacuna between MJVJ. r and M.M. Ut in East Crete, a period during 
which it is usually supposed that the eastern palaces were entirely deserted. The lacuna 
however may be best accounted for by supposing that MM, tf, like L.M, rt, is □ purely 
palace style, a solution already hinted at by Evans m the first volume of Urn Palace of 
Minos. If this m the case it b no longer surprising to find identical objects in late 
M*M. l and early M.M- L|l deposits. 

In denying the existence of an KM. period however Aberg disregards both stylistic 
considerations and the evidence of straliheaCion ; s regular development am be traced 
in the pottery from Neolithic to Kamares, while at Knosso* the three periods were dearly 
superimposed (BSA % x* p, 19). Moreover* the few Egyptian objects found in a definitely 
E.M. context suggest a (late at least as early as the First Intermediate period for the 
beginnings of Minoan dviiumion {Pendlcbuiy* Aegyptiaca, p. 114). Aberg is not at 
home with the Egyptian material; thus he stares thai lions firat appear on scarabs m the 
eighteenth dynasty* whereas they are actually found on swttbi from the ninth dynasty 
onwards md are one of the commonest subjects un the button seda of the preceding First 
Inteirntedittte period. Although scarabs with spire! designs are fiist common* as Aberg 
etatci, from the time of Sc&ostris l p they occur sporadically from the fifth dynasty onwards j 
thus She design, Aberg fig. 501. ts exactly repeated on 3 button of about the eighth or 
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ninth dynasty {Petrie, Design Scarabs, pj. iv, 259). In feet the beat evidence for the 
dating iif E.M. is the remarkable similarity between the seals of that period and the 
buttons of the Fifst Intermediate. Perhaps the same impulse that drove Syrians to Egypt 
about the eighth dynasty was responsible for die arrival in Crete of the first Mihosn 
settlers. 

Finally, although the short chronology solves many European problems, it raises 
a new set of difficulties for the historian of the Near East. The survival of pre-dvnasric 
Egyptian types into the Cretan Bronze Age, such as stone vases {at Knossos and else- 
where) and block figurines of Kaqada type (in the Mcssara tholoi) might be explained 
on the conventional chronology by supposing that such types continued to be produced 
in Ulc Delta until their makers were driven out by Menes : it is less easy to suppose 
that they survived right through the Early Dynastic period without leaving any trace. 
Such survivals must warn ut against Abcrg’s constant assumption that identical types* 
even of quite a specialized nature, may not have been repeated over a long period of time, 
especially if they (tad a magic value; thus fiddle ■shaped idols are found in Cydadic 
tombs, in the Neolitltk tell at Knoseos, and recently by Frankfort in an archaic Sumerian 
deposit, which implies a time range on Aberg's chronology of about 1000 years. There 
will be an almost equally inexplicable gap between the Minoati culture and the Painted 
Ware culture of Tell HaJaf which b probably ancestral to It, although the lower limits 
of the TeU Hakf ware are not yet sufficiently determined. Perhaps Aberg will now turn 
his attention to providing a short chronology for the Oriental perimis. 

The book beam some signs of hasty writing ; few readers will agree in regarding as 
stylistic the resemblance between figs, i to and 193, or figs. 196 and 197 ; but h will be 
welcomed not only for its revolutionary and stimulating suggestions but also for its 
valuable account of the Cydadic material, much of which was unpublished and inacces¬ 
sible to English students; while those who have found the development of Middle 
Mtnoan pottery puzzling will be grateful for the interesting analysis of the Kama res 
style. Both the print and the illustrations ire of a quality which should entourage 
students to buy and to read an outstanding contribution to Aegean archaeology 

C. (t. Wiso*. 

Ql»D AGE AMONG THE ANCIENT GREEKS, By Bessie Eu^n Richjuuison, 

Oxford Vrdvmity Prett, 1933. pp. 376 and 27 plates, 241. 

In this age, when tt is the tendency to focu* attention on the very young, it is re¬ 
freshing to tum to a nation who kept children in their proper place and paid due deference 
to their elders and betters, 

Mbs Richardson has made an exhaustive study uf her subject, and seems to have 
collected almost every allusion to old age in Greek literature, and every representation in 
sculpture and terra-cottas, vases, gems and 1 wag lira; though curiously enough, she 
omits the wealth of material to be found in (he Hellenistic paintings. Starting from the 
literary aide, she trim to discover what was the Greek attitude towards it, and decides 
that in its physical aspect, 1 painful and unseemly old age' was always dreaded, and 
looked upon as a punishment second to death only; but to compensate, old People 
were always held in the deeper respect and affection, from the time of Homer when 
f v<a mothers-in-law were held in esteem ’ down to Erimu, who paints s charming 
picture of old ladies with silver hair and golden thoughts. Moreover, die superior 
wisdom and counsel of the elderly citizen were much esteemed, and the duties which he 
was expected to fulfil in public life, in warfare, religion, and private life ore dealt with 
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fully. Following thia. m detailed study is made of the treat men I of old age by the great 
dramatists where the conclusion is reached that Aristophanes' old men arc nil * weak 
old dotards'. This ts surely unjust, as these are often far cleverer than they appear 

at hret^ht^^ ^ ^ pin tin* and sculpture are good and full, but would be im¬ 
proved hy the inclusion of more illustrations, and long description* of works of art are 
apt to be both tedious and misleading i while in her enthusiasm the author sometime* 
brings in examples which do not depict old age at all. 

The development of status of the aged is traced from its rare and early appearances 
on tile Olympia pediments and Boston slabs in the fifth century, when youth and virility 
wete idealized, down to Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman times, when statuary was no 
longer religious but realistic in spirit, in dealing with portraits atui busts, however. 
Mbs Richardson makes the mistake of trying to deduce a man's character from his 
portrait, apparently forgetting that in most cases the bust was made a hundred years 
nr more after the death of the original, and therefore represents only the idea of the artist, 
based on traditional features. 

The book ends with a study of longevity among the Greeks, baaed on the evidence 
of over aooo inscriptions, and although from these the author has calculated that the 
avenge expectation of life was only about z<j years contrasted with the modern figure of 
57, vet there are numerous examples of both men and ffnmeR who have lived to J>e 
over too, and it must not be forgotten that these inscriptions are not universally 

represe ntative. . 

The »tylc is simple and direct, but occasionally marred by colloquialisms, such as 
* sort of\ ‘ very unique and * most unique *. ... 

As a work of reference the book is valuable fur die exhaustive index and apjwndjcc* ; 
but it is too much of a catalogue to be enjoyable reading. We arc confronted with 
heaped helpings of mw facts, which, though of unimpeachable quality, are apt to he 
indigestible when taken in such promiscuous quantity and without the reasoning of a 
little apt theory. EUJAltO* Dq&sqn. 

DE SENKVARTjERE KLIMAVEKSLINGER l NORDEtmOpA OG DERE 5 
BUTTONING FOR KULTURFORSKNING. By Rolf Nosgiiagen. Osh : 
Ajckefitiug ; London : Williams & ,\ r orgale, 1933. pp, 24b and 79 figt. Kt. 3.50, 
Tlik book is divided into three sections, the first of which deals with the question 
whether Norway was Inhabited during the last interglacial and glacial periods. The 
author brings a wide range of evidence from studies of topography, deposits, shore¬ 
lines, and the distribution of plants and animals to show that parts in the west and north¬ 
west of the country were comparatively lightly glaciated. Ir is possible therefore that 
this region did not sink so much under the weight of ice as did that nearer the Gulf of 
Bothnia. As the sea-ltvel fell, according to Tanner, about too m., there may liave been 
a considerable negative movement which would have exposed a good deal of foreland. 
Dr Nordhagtn believes that there U support for the view that there may have been in 
this area biological continuity from the last interglacial period down to the present. 
He is inclined to think that tins may even apply to mankind, and that * the northern 
coastal Aurignadao culture (i>. the Komsa) may be a rdic from the last interglacial 
period 

The second part of the book (pp, 143- x& 4 >, consists of a summary of climatic change 
in North Europe during ijte-glacial, and post-glacial times. The course of the retreat 
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of the ice and of the changes in the height of land and ua are also described. As 
Matmtt Bint has been found north of the fia moraines the latter can scarcely be correlated 
with the Central Swedish moraines, nor with the Salpausselki in Finland; they may 
belong to the Dsniglaciol or early Gotiglacial stage- Or Nordhagen then goes on to 
mi tew the evidence for changes of precipitation and temperature that bos been obtained 
from studies of fpt, tufa, marine and freshwater deposits, the distribution of phut*, 
and pollen analysis, and to summarize the characteristics of the late-glarial, and i>ost- 
g[acini climatic periods. 

The rest of the hook is devoted to a consideration of the influence that these 
geographical changes must have had on the course of settlement and the development 
of culture. The Fosma culture, a coastal one like the Karma, is ascribed to the Pholas 
stage of late glacial times ; pollen analysis has shown it to be older than the Maglemose 
of Denmark. The author raises the question whether the Noetvet and Umhamn cal- 
turea do not antedate the Lhtorina ur Atlantic period. He also puts forward tile 
suggestion llui there may have been in pre-boreal and bored times a meeting in the 
Scandinavian peninsula between ah old coastal culture with Moustcrian-Aurignacian 
rootg and one or more culture-streams coming from die south, the Youngest of these 
being represented by the M u! letup- Maglemose. 

Dr Nordkagen considers the sub-boreal a period of great interest, and of much 
importance in the history of culture; but be points out that its history is a complicated 
one. and that there are many doubtful points to be cleared up. The climate was drier 
and the woods had become thinner. Settlements spread inland, and corn-growing, 
which was first introduced into Norway with the megalithic cultures, was further 
developed- Wheat was cultivated tn Norway in the Bronze Age, and much millet or 
panic grass (Mnm nXactum) was grown in Denmark, where prerent conditions are 
not suitable for iL The development of agriculture helped the colonization of inland 
areas by providing reserves of food for the severe winters. 

In sub-Atlantic times there was an increase in precipitation of perl taps 200 mm. 
in parts of Norway. Erosion became more active and some peal deposits were sanded 
over. Flic establishment of the present birch zone to the Scandinavian mountains 
dates from tliis period. The change from sub-boreal to sub-Atlantic conditions, is 
living! it to have token place in the North about 600 or $00 s.c. Many Iron Age remains 
rest on sub-Atlantic peat; one of the oldest of there, the Hjorcspring boat, U dated about 
400 u.c. The change seems to have been sudden, and it is possible that a memory of it 
was preserved by the references in the Eddas to Fimbul winter. Although winter temper¬ 
atures may not have been much lower the increased quantities of freshwater would favour 
die formation of ice in the fjords. The Jong winters, dull wet summers, and occasionally 
late springs must have been disastrous to agriculture. Hfasund has suggested that it was 
in the Iron Age that people in the North first began systematically to stable their animals 
3E*d to More tip hsy an J Jdaves for duller om. Iron Ags sires are markedly Jess nutrvrmu- 
than are those of the Bronze Age when followed inland or northward (see maps onp. sjj). 
Along the coasts people could fall back on the contribution* of the sea to eke out the food 
supplies during winter. 

The history of climatic fluctuations in our era » briefly sketched. Wheat sub- 
Aljanttc times should be considered 10 end is uncertain. There appears tn have been 4 
definite improvement in Roman times, with a dry period about a.j>. 30 o; this was 
followed by another increase in the rainfall about a.o, 400. If the lost two changes 
affected England they might help tn explain the course of colonization in the Fens. A 
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wet period accompanied by cloudy summer* and little evaporation would give rise to 
waterlogged soil, rivers of high volume, end frequent floods while during a dry period* 
like bsl summer, the rivers would shrink and much of the land might be cultivated, in 
the dry sab-barad period the fens were fully exploited by the early Bronze Age popula¬ 
tion, hut )hey have yielded very few Iran Age objects dating from wet sub-Atlantic 
times; in Romano-British times they again carried a large population, only to be 
avoided in pagan-Saxon times. The contrast between Romano-Brittsh and early Saxon 
conditions is very marked. It mn y he that these alternate favourable and unfavourable 
peritHde in ihc Fctis are lo lur explained by movement of land or sea « hut it may be worth 
while to enquire whether alt emotions of wet and dry periods would pot have very simitar 
results. 

Much of this book deals with subject* that were discussed by Wright in The 
Qtitflrtnajy Ice Afif* 191+ ; but since that date a great deal of work has been done. Dr 
Nordhagen has gathered a large amount of information from half a dozen deferent 
science*, and lias presented us with a most interesting end grimnfating synthesis. Bis 
book b a very good example of what can be done- by co-operation between allied sciences. 
It only ft truing to add that if this excellent little hook were translated into English and 
published At as reasonable a price as the original it would deserve a warm welcome in 
this country* JL U. Rayce. 

RUSSIAN MEDIEVAL ARCH r LECTURE, ify D, R. Buxton. Cambndgt 

Umvertiiy Pms % 1934. pp M xiv, ua, mth to3 plaits, plans and Uxt-tiktstratwns. 
* 9 - 

Mr Buxton has broken new ground in this pictorial survey of the medieval nrdu* 
lecture cl Russia* Apart from somewhat casual a™Hints of the churches of Kleff and 
Vladimir little or nothing has been written in West cm architectural literature on the 
subject and though we may conclude that the Russians at no time added any thing 
appreciable to the liistury of architectural development, yet their buildings are in a 
high degree interesting aa the authentic product of the greatest of the Slav nations. 

It should be noted that the author continues his survey dawn to the Baroque, though 
the medieval period in Rusrii may be said to have terminated with Peter the Great. 
The book furthermore includes a survey of the churches of Georgia and Armenia, a 
subject which has occupied a prominent‘place in recent architectural literature. 

llut early Russian arehirccnirc is the direct offspring of the Byxaniinc has long been 
recognised* and 11 ih-ctmtury Kidf was acclaimed by contemporaries a* 'the emulator 
of Constantinople and the fairest ornament of the Greek world i , Its glory however 
was short-lived and the capital was transferred in 1109 to Vladimir. Here there survives 
a remarkable group of atone churches which are perhaps the most interesting memorials 
of medieval Rus&kl The carved decoration is of extraordinary interest and has affinities 
not only frith Armenia but jlLbo with the Romanesque art of northern Italy The later 
Russian churches are more curious than beautiful, though the heitatower at Yarasbv id 
dignified if iM-proportioned. 

The bock is ill unrated by the authors own photographs which are both numerous 
and well-reproduced. We regret only that the author gives no exact references for Hia 
dating of ihe major examples, which would have added grailv to the weight of his 
cofiduriom. A. W* Cuipham. 
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Editorial Notes 


T HE archaeology of Great Britain is no tv an active and flourishing 
pursuit, with a crowing number of students devoting all or most 
of their time to it. Like any other branch of science it needs an 
apparatus, and it is therefore opportune to take stock of the existing 
state of affairs. 


The chief units in the organisation of research arc usually the 
learned societies devoted to its advancement. They provide a forum 
for the promulgation of new discoveries and ideas, and set a standard 
of achievement. Membership is usually open to all serious students, 
and to any others willing to pay the annual subscription. Societies 
publish journals and memoirs, form libraries for their members, and 
accumulate funds which are of course indispensable for conducting 
excavations or any other form of research. The less spectacular hut 
equally necessary bibliographies and annual summaries of work done 
have not in the past received adequate attention. We have liad (since 
Professor Haverfteld began it in 1910) a series of admirable annual 
reports on Roman Britain, published by the Society for the Promotion 
of Roman Studies. The Congress of Archaeological Societies publishes 
an annual statement that has evolved from the old and valuable Earth¬ 
works Reports, Bui these publications, all excellent in their wav, do 
not quite cover all the ground, 
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It is therefore good to know that the Royal Archaeological 
Institute is publishing a classified list of the year’s publications. This 
appears in the Institute's annual volume, the Archaeolocical 
Journal, jujw in its Both year; and we understand that separata are 
not being broadcast, it is of course quite a reasonable demand that 
those who would profit by the Institute's enterprise should become 
members, or at least buy the Journal, (Members of the something- 
for-nothing brigade are well known in the offices of Antiquity). 


V* 






A parallel and complementary task has been begun by the 
Prehistoric- Society of East Anglia—a society which, we are told, 1 is 
the oldest and only large society in Great Britain specially devoted to the 
study ot prehistory It consists of notes on excavations in England, 
Scotland and Wales during the preceding year, classified chronologically, 
and is compiled by Dr Grahame Clark the Editor (England), Professor 
Gordon Childe (Scotland) and Mr W. F, Grimes (Wales). The current 
issue occupies nine pages of the Society's seventh volume of Proceedings, 
for 1933, We have already attempted to do something like this in 
Antiquity but only in a rather scrappy and disjointed wav \ it is 
a task more for a society rather than for a free-lance journal. 


V* **r 


Logical minds may inquire why three nation-wide societies arc 
needed ; whether ail would not gain by amalgamation ? The question 
is of no practical import and therefore purely academic. We admit 
to sympathy with the idea, hut as realists we must also admit that 
the existing English system has counter balancing advantages. The 
undertakings described above could never have been initiated by a 
single autocratic society; more probably they would have been 
smothered at birth by it. Too much logic often kills initiative and 
retards progress ; we have only to cross the Channel to sec that. 
Societies keep archaeology alive and keep it interesting ; and there is 
plenty of room for those which exist. 
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The* excavation season lias not passed without live usual demands 
for sites to be left uncovered. Hite problem is one which must be 
considered in relation to the circumstances of each particular case. 
The task of re-burying a ziggurut or even a Cretan palace is so immense 
that to attempt it would be to divert to a negative purpose a very con¬ 
siderable proportion of the comparatively scanty funds at present 
available for archaeological discovery. 

v* Ol ** 

On the other hand, to attempt, as Sir Arthur Evans has bravely 
attempted at the Minoan Palace of Knossos in Crete, to preserve the 
ancient fabric by systematic reconstruction and protection is again an 
extremely costly policy, and is moreover one which is peculiarly liable 
to abuse." Reconstruction almost necessarily involves a certain element 
of guess-work which will permanently detract from the scientific 

interest of die restored monument. 

%* ** 

If we turn to archaeological excavations in this country the problem 

is the same in kind if not in degree. The Office of Works, after many 
years of laborious experiment, has brought nearer to perfection than 
ever before the art of consolidating an ancient structure. But this work 
is not only costly at the outset, but its permanency is to some extent 
contingent upon continuous supervision year in and year out. Up 
and down the countryside are many gloomy instances of excavated 
foundations of Roman and Medieval buildings which, inadequately 
protected from the ravages of frost, vegetation, and other interference, 
have lust by exposure far more tlian diey have added thereby to 
knowledge. 

■ j * v* 

Generally speaking, it is far safer—particularly after the necessarily 
destructive methods of modern scientific excavation—to re-bury 
excavated foundations unless they arc (a) unusually complete or in¬ 
structive, and (b) on that account sufficiently important to claim in 
perpetuity tire skilled {and necessarily costly) supervision of the Office 
of Works or of some local body working in consultation with it. 
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The present number completes the eighth year of Antiquity, 
According to present-day opinion it is held that a ' generation ' in the 
life of a periodical must be put as seven years, and therefore we may 
feel pleasure in having survived the first stage, one which has been 
so affected by the Great Depression and the most unfavourable lime 
imaginable for establishing such an undertaking. 


M at u* 


We hope that we may survive yet another 1 generation ’ though, to 
put it quite plainly, it means that to do so we must retain the support of 
all our present subscribers, and that we must attract others. We hope 
we shall do both. So far as the first are concerned we would ask their 
attention to the notice printed below, and say once more that an early 
response is a very considerable help to us. 

at *m at 


Volume ix, for 1935 

A renewal form for subscriptions for 1935 is inserted in this 
number and we shall be very glad if our subscribers will return it 
with their cheques as promptly ns they may find convenient. 
The forms are omitted from copies sent to subscribers who pay 
through banks or who have paid for 1935 in advance. 


11 * 



Rome in the Middle East* 

by Sir George Macdonald, k,c.b, 

T HAT Which bath wings shall tc!t the matter \ says the Preacher, 
Readers of Antiquity do not need to lie reminded of the fresh 
connotation which aerial photography has given to the text, but 
never before has its truth been so convincingly driven home as it is by 
the latest achievement of archaeological aviation, it may be said at 
once that this account of the Eastern frontier is one of the most 
important and illuminating contributions ever made to the unwritten 
history of the Roman Empire. Incidentally, as M. Cumont points out 
in his lucid and appreciative introduction, its usefulness as a guide for 
future explorers can hardly be over-estimated. Hundreds of miles of a 
terra incognita have been thoroughly reconnoitred, so that exponents of 
the older and less spectacular methods now know exactly where it will 
profit them to ply the spade and pick. And it is certain that their 
reward will be rid). Though the sandstorms of the desert may bury, 
they arc in other respects far less destructive than cultivation. In 
course of time the wonders of Dura-Europos will be repeated or, it 
may lie, eclipsed at other sites, Scholars wall then be able to recon¬ 
struct with confidence the whole organization of the army of the East, 
a subject that has hitherto been well-nigh hopelessly obscure. A flood 
of new light will be thrown on the relations of Rome, first to the 
Parthians, and then to the Sassanians. At long last we shall learn 
something of the losing battle which Roman civilization had to fight 
when it was transplanted to a Semitic countryside, studded here and 
there with Hellenic towns,—something, that is, of the gradual process 
by which the legions of the West were slowly but surely transformed 
into a host of Orientals. 


• La true* dr Ram data It ditert de Sytit, it limst dt Trajan it tu conquitt Aral*, 
Rtchrnhti ahimun (1925-1931), by A. PftidebanJ, with an iDtroducitao by F. Cutannt. 
Published for the Haul -Commissariat tk la Repubtique Franchise Syrie bv Paul 
Ceuthncr, Paris, 1934. pp, sotfv, 113, with map and atlas of 161 plate*. 350 fig. 
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Meanwhile P£re Poidebard has given us enough to study and 
digest. Experts will be keenly interested in the page or two which he 
devotes to technique, while even laymen will be tilled with admiration 
for the manner in which he and iiis collaborators of the French Air 
Force have overcome the peculiar climatic and other difficulties with 
which they had to contend. As a rule, a height of 1000 feet or so 
proved most convenient. Not seldom, however, they flew much lower. 
One route with a length of 150 miles was surveyed from less than So 
feet alwve the ground. In a country such as our own the best results 
are, of course, obtained in the early morning or the late afternoon, 
when the shadows are at their longest. In Syria these hours are the 
most fruitful too. But occasionally the markings obstinately refused 
to reveal themselves, unless the camera was trained almost directly 
against a sun that was already high in the heavens {plate t), or again 
unless the view was taken under the shelter of a thick canopy of cloud. 
Still more surprising is it to be told that by a system of screening, 
analogous to die infra-red process, hidden walls could he made to 
appear upon the plate, although their presence was not betrayed by so 
much as a solitary wrinkle on ‘ the desert’s dusty face h Wherever 
practicable, discoveries made from the air were confirmed by investiga¬ 
tion on the surface. Sometimes ordinary trial-pits were dug, but 
recourse was frequently had to more novel expedients. Thus, a track 
that was visible only from above might be verified by giving a string 
of camels their head. Vegetius long ago remarked that these animals 
have an almost uncanny instinct for treading in the long-obliterated 
footsteps of their predecessors. 

Bight laborious years of such work have gone to the composition 
of the picture which is presented in the magnificent series of plates now 
put at the disposal of historians. Its significance can best be measured 
by a comparison with the relevant section of the article ' Limes ' in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-EncychpSdie, which was rightly made the datum 
line for the new enquiry, This is a masterly summary by Fab rid us of 
the facts accessible in 1926, but at almost every turn the writer finds 
himself hampered in hia endeavours to discern 0 coherent scheme. Now 
and again short stretches of road and Isolated points d'appui had been 
identified beyond dispute. A few hints could tie gleaned from stray 
inscriptions. ^ Thai, however, was practically all, for the scanty refer¬ 
ences in ancient literature did little more than make darkness visible. 
On Pere Fold chard's map the whole outline is as clear as noonday, 
and we have before us in its completeness one more monument of die 
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genius of Rome, one more proof of the sagacity of her administrators 
and the consummate skill of her military engineers. 

Alike in its political and in its geographical aspect the problem 
they had to solve was extraordinarily complex, and it assumed different 
forms at different times. When Pompey annexed Syria, Rome was 
brought lace to face with Partins. Taught hy the experience of Crassus 
and Mark Antony, Augustus preferred diplomacy to arms as a means of 
maintaining peace. Accordingly he encouraged the growlh of a group 
of buffer states. Palmyra, the most conspicuous of these, was also the 
most typical. As the chief emporium of the rich trade between the 
Persian Gulf and the West, this * Venice of the Desert ’ was the greatest 
of the caravan cities (plate it)- The formidable force of mounted 
archers w hich site had at her disposal sufficed to ensure the safe transit 
of her merchandise through the sandy wastes, while at the same time 
it served to protect Southern Syria against the desultory incursions of 
Bedouin raiders. On the north the defence was not dissimilar, although 
in different hands. As the power of Parthia waned with the passage 
of time, the relation of Rome to the buffer states tended more and more 
to become that of suzerain to vassals. It was not, however, until 
Trajan pushed across the Euphrates and occupied Mesopotamia that 
anything of the nature of an Eastern tones came imo being. Our history 
books have taught us that the tide of conquest ebbed and flowed during 
the centuries which followed. The full effect of this upon the frontier 
we are now for the first time able to visualize. 

The sequence of events in the north can be quickly summarized. 
There the prudent Hadrian promptly withdrew to the right ban k of 
the great river. The check, however, was only temporary. Under 
Marcus Aurelius the forward movement was resumed. It was con¬ 
tinued more or less intermittently until the beginning of the third 
century-, when Seprimius Severus, himself an 1 Easterner ’ alike by 
temperament and by conviction, completed the task which Trajan had 
begun and iranslonned Mesopotamia into a Roman province. Though 
more than once severely shaken, the milv 1 scientific^ frontier which be 
drew between the Euphrates and the Tigris held firm for a century and 
a half. But it failed to withstand the storm that broke over tt in Aj>, 363, 
when Julian's disastrous expedition against Persia, ending as it did fn 
his death, transferred the reins of government to the incompetent hands 
ot Jovian. The humiliating terms of peace involved the cession of 
Mesopotamia and the withdrawal of the Romans to a line that was far 
less well adapted for defence. 
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The story of what happened in the south is less easy to compress. 
At first Palmyra flourished amazingly in her trade. As a political 
entity, on the other hand, she had {in Gibbon's phrase) 1 sunk into the 
bosom of Rome \ On the Column of Trajan we can see Palmyrene 
archers following the Emperor into Dada, while presently, though not 
perhaps until the reign of Hadrian, the city received a Roman garrison, 
retaining however her own troops, trained and equipped for desert 
warfare. Finally Scpttmius Seven® conferred on her the status and 
privileges of a Roman colony. .411 the while the Syrian border was 
reasonably safe. But in 227 a new portent rose above the Eastern 
horizon. Ardashir, the founder of the dynasty of the Sassanidse, 
pressing west and north, overthrew the Parthian monarchy and pro¬ 
claimed himself ' King of Kings \ Three years later he entered the 
lists against Rome and challenged her title to the possession or any 
territory west of the Aegean. Equilibrium was temporarily restored by 
Sever us Alexander, though at a heavy cost. But, in spite of the efforts 
of succeeding emperors to preserve the balance, a new and graver 
crisis developed in the reign of G allien us when the cat afr act aril of 
Shapur, the son of Ardashir — horsemen whose steeds, like themselves, 
were dad in mail—broke down all resistance, overran Syria, sacked 
the great dties tike Antioch, and penetrated into Asia Minor. At this 
juncture the whole of the East would have been irretrievably lost, had 
Palmvra decided to throw in her Jot with the Persians. 

f-ler prince Odenathus, however, elected to keep faith with what 
seemed tD be rite losing side, and in so doing he inaugurated the meteor- 
like career of the Palmyrene Empire. Gathering his own forces and a 
swarm of mounted Bedouin Arabs, he hung upon the flank of Shapur 
as he returned laden with booty to Ctesjphon, harassing his march 
and ultimately inflicting on him a humiliating defeat, During the 
next few years he carried the war into the enemy’s country and re¬ 
covered, in the name of Rome, practically all that the Persians had won. 
Content with the shadow of sovereignty, the grateful Galliemis 
recognized him as virtually a co-regent in the East. He had not enjoyed 
the distinction long before he fell by the hand of an assassin. His son 
Vaballuth being a mere child, the queen -mot her JSenobia, one of the 
most remarkable figures in history, 100k command of the situation, 
maintaining die form of allegiance to Rome until the time should be 
ripe lor abandoning all pretence. When she thought that the moment 
liad arrived, she signalized her declaration of independence by sending 
Iter troop to invade and annex Egypt. But the Imperial master whom 
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ROME IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


she hud to encounter was no longer Gal lien us. He was the far abler 
anti more energetic Aurclian. 

As soon as he had freed himself from dangerous embarrassments 
elsewhere, die new Emperor turned his face towards the East. Over¬ 
coming the stubborn opposition, of Zcnobia’s army, he crossed the 
desert and bid siege to her capital. The queen attempted to fly but 
was captured, and the city opened its gates rather than endure the horrors 
of a blockade. The clemency which the victor extended to both was 
ill-requited on the part of the Palmyrenes. Hardly had Aureiian returned 
to Europe ihan he learned that they had risen in revolt and massacred 
the garrison he had left behind. Before they had leisure to repair the 
dismantled defences, he was once more at their gates with an army. 
This time no mercy was shown. Not only the rebellious citizens, hut 
women, children, old men and peasants are said to have been ruthlessly 
butchered. That was the end of Palmyra. To quote Gibbon once more, 

4 the seat of commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually sunk into an 
obscure town, a trifling fortress and at length a miserable village \ Its 
failure to rise from its ashes was not, however, solely or even moinlv 
due to the dreadful nature of the vengeance that had been exacted. 
The raison d'etre of the caravan city had disappeared. The new power 
that had arisen on the farther side of the desert made very different 
arrangements for putting the merchandise of the East upon the Roman 
market. When the caravan trade did revive at a later time, it was in the 
hands of the Arabs. 

The wetl-wom tale was worth recalling at some length, since its 
climax has a most important bearing on Pere Poidebard*s researches. 
Palmyra fell in 273. There Followed twelve troubled years, darkened 
by the murder of Aureiian himself and then, in quick succession, of 
the six emyjcmrs who came after him. In 285, however, the accession 
of Diocletian opened the way for an era of more settled government. 
Among the measures, carried out by his strong hand was a thorough- 

g oing reorganization of the Eastern Limes. The situation that had to 
e met was entirely new. Hitherto nothing more had been needed than 
a line of forts along the fringe of Syria, Now the bulwark of Palmyra 
was gone. Gone, too, was the caravan trade, and with it live necessity 
for a powerful mobile force to protect the routes that traversed the desert 
from west to east. Instead, there was an urgent call for a continuous 
barrier which should provide the Syrian towns with an effective 
defence against attack by the moiled cavalry of the Persian king, and 
behind the shelter of which the traffic between Arabia and the north 
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could pass ig and fro unmolested. To this period belongs the road- 
system known as the strata Diodetiana. That many of the Limes forts 
arc of the same or of a later date is evident from their outline (i>late hi), 
the treatment of the cornets presenting a notable contrast to what was 
usual in the first and second centuries. 

To give a detailed description of the whole would demand far 
more space than is here available. Nor is it at all likely that the different 
stages of evolution will be satisfactorily disentangled until a certain 
number of die key-positions Itave been excavated. The main features, 
however, already" stand out with unmistakable distinctness. 'Die 
principal line ran north from Bostra to Damascus, whence it sw ung 
north-eastwards to Palmyra and then north again to the Euphrates, 
which was reached at Sura. From Sura it followed the bank of the river 
down to Circesium, where it joined the Mesopotamian frontier, as defined, 
by Septum us Sevcrus, and made its way north-eastwards past Singara 
to the Tigris. Its sinuous course of more than 600 miles was determined 
bv two weight? considerations. 1 he first was die equipment and tactics 
of the foe who might be expected to assail it: except when it has the 
Euphrates in from, it clings persistently to ranges of rough hills or to 
stretches of broken and rocky ground, on which it would be next to 
impossible for heavy cavalry to manoeuvre (plate tv). The second was 
the indispensability "of an adequate water-supply for die men who were 
to hold it: a meteorological chart shows that within this arid region 
there is a belt of comparatively greater humidity, while the air-survey 
proves that the Roman engineers must have been fully alive to its 
existence since they were careful never to go beyond it. 

No attempt was made to construct a vallum such as we know so 
well in the West, perhaps because material was hard to come by, 
perhaps because in that world of drilling sand its ditch would have 
been quickly filled. Instead, the Limes reverted to type and became 
a road connecting a drain of fortresses and forts and observation-posts, 
more or less regularly spaced and each in touch with its neighbours. 
That, however, was not regarded as sufficient. Out in the desert and 
parallel to the principal road were other roads, similarly fortified, as 
were also the transverse roads that served to complete the network. 
Nothing is more impressive than the evidence of the immense pains 
taken to safeguard the water-supply. Ruined wells and cisterns for 
storage abound. If there was no spring in the immediate vicinity of 
any spot that was otherwise appropriate for a fort, a reservoir would be 
formed and its contents tapped by an aqueduct (plate v). Occasionally 
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a great dam would be built (plate vt). Hie construction of the roads 
displays a similar readiness in adapting means to end. The method 
employed depended on the nature ot the ground. Wherever there was 
^ annually recurring nuns might produce a Liuagmire* solid 
blocks of paving were most carefully laid down. Usually, however, 
the surface was so hard and dry that any part of it could lie used as a 
thor(n]gliiart , 1 and. then all that was done was to indicate the track by 
rudinrentary kerbing on cither side. Even when not visible on the 
surface, the position of these kerbs Is generally recognhsable from the 
air (plate yh). Nor is it always necessary to search for them. In many 
cases the exact direction taken by the Roman road can be traced by 
following the forts and posts with which it was dotted. 

Save lor a short-lived experiment in Britain, the timites of the West 
consisted ol single lines. Why was the usual practice departed from in 
Syria . Possibly in order to exercise command over the wdts and oases 
for some distance in front of the Limes proper. If the water-supply 
were in Roman hands, the movements of the Persian armies would lie 
grievously hampered. Doubtless, too, its possession would be a 
valuable asset in dealing with the Bedouin tribes. That the Romans 
had intimate relations with these nomads is beyond question. In their 
seasonal migrations the latter must have made their wav through the 
carefully guarded passes of the Limes twice a year—once in spring 
when the outer region became a Sahara, while pasture was abundant 
on the slopes of the mountains to the west, and again in late autumn 
when, for a brief spell, the. annual rains made the desert blossom like 
the rose. I hat the relations were, sometimes at least, those of allies is 
apparent from one of Pere Pc>idebard’s most Interesting discoveries. 
At several points of great strategical value for the defence of the Limes 
he detected camps of a form so peculiar that one cannot believe that 
they were intended for the accommodation of Roman troops (plate vni), 
1 hey must have been for the housing of Bedouin auxiliaries. The 
antennae arc obviously designed to facilitate the driving in of their 
nocks. 

So well and wisely had Diocletian planned that, except for the one 
rectiiieation which has been already alluded to, his frontier remained 
the Iromier of the Empire until more than three centuries after his 
death. I he exception, it will he remembered, was in the north. After 
the defeat of Julian, the successor of the Apostate had to surrender 
Nisihts and bingara and to content himself with a shorter and more 
vulnerable line, running southwards from D*ra towards Circesium, 
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Otherwise the heritage of Diocletian was transmitted intact to the 
Byzantines. In their hands it sufficed to keep the Eastern hordes at 
bay until 616, when the Saracens crashed their way through at the 
bloody battfe of Yermak and drove Heraclius out of Syria. We may 
be sure that during its long life tt witnessed many vicissitudes. To meet 
the changing retjuirements nf the art of war, new forts would he built, 
old forts deserted or remodel led. When we remember that the aero¬ 
plane record covers the whole of these and indeed actually includes 
the early caravan-tracks used by the Palmyrenes before the advent of the 
Romans, it will he manifest that the interpretation of Fire Poidebard f s 
map in all its bearings is likely to absorb the labours of several genera¬ 
tions of scholars. Fortunately thanks and congratulations do not need 
to be delayed until the process is completed. They can be unreservedly 
offered to him now. 

Note, The Editor wishes to thank Ptre Foidebsird for his kindness 
in lending (he original air-photographs from which the plates (i-Vtll) 
have been reproduced. 
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Britannia 

by Harold Mattingly 

Amrtamt*R&peT t Dt'parimeiU of Coini and Medals, British Museum 

T HE storied name which stands at the head of this paper has an 
immense range of association and interest. Lest the gentle reader 
be frightened at the outset by too extensive a prospect let us 
define at once the limits we have set to our present inquiry. 

There is a knowledge of Britain that is characteristic of this and the 
last century. It is a knowledge founded on the results of numberless 
excavations on surveys of roads, forts and cities, on intensive study of 
stratification and of the evidence hidden in broken pots and half 
obliterated coins. It is a knowledge that must have made up a remark¬ 
able whole in the mind of a scholar like the late Professor Havcrficld ; 
that still makes up such a whole in the minds of a handful of scholars 
still living today. For most of us this knowledge is only to be gained 
at second-hand from the summarised reports of the experts ; at best 
we may be able to add a personal acquaintance with some small part 
of the subject. It is a knowledge that advances progressively and com¬ 
prises most of the hope for the future. With it, however, the present 
paper is not mainly concerned. We turn rather to that other branch of 
knowledge that is represented by the sum total of what ancient writers 
have reported of Britain and its inhabitants. It is a kind of knowledge 
that was probably more firmly retained in the memories of scholars of 
a century or more ago than of most experts of today. We have so many 
first-class books of reference to rely on that we are content that the 
information should be there at hand in reserve, until some particular 
occasion leads us to rum up the authorities. Such knowledge, at its 
worst, is heavily alloyed with error and is. in all cases, difficult to control. 
At its best, however, it docs speak to us of aspects of life and civilization 
of which archaeology has seldom much to say; and it may, therefore, 
be worth our while to spend a little time in ranging over its field and 
selecting what seems to us most reliable and interesting. The material 
lies before me as I write in the colossal Matinmetita Historian BriUifwicae, 
published in * The Rolls Series 1 by royal command in 1S4S. Brief 
as must he our survey in one short paper, we may find some interest 
and profit in observing the nature of our ancient authorities on British 
history and civilization, in studying more closely one or two of the more 
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famous of them, and in trying to Jorm our own conception of the 
impression that Britain and its peoples made on Lhe inhabitants of die 
Roman Empire at the different stages of conquest and occupation. As 
an appendix we add a short account of the representations of Britannia 
in Roman art, tliat is to say on Roman coins—the one serious source 
of our information. The suhject has of course been treated before, but 
it has an obvious bearing on the main theme of our paper ; the material 
has been increased during the last few years and, even in the older and 
more familiar part of it, it should be possible today to offer something 
of novelty and interest. A brief study of the type of Britannia in our 
modem coinage will form a natural end to our paper. 

Our literary knowledge of Britain is derived mainly from two kinds 
of sources—the ancient writers on geography and the ancient historians, 
who came to speak of Britain in its relations to the Roman Empire. 
Among the former we think at once of Strabo, who could draw on the 
discoveries of Julius Caesar and who could perhaps have made more use 
of those of Pytheas of Marseilles, had he held a less unfavourable 
opinion of his veracity ; of Pompon ius Mela, who writes with the pros¬ 
pect of a great increase in knowledge to follow the conquest of Claudius ; 
of Pliny the Elder, who dealt with Britain methodically in his geograph¬ 
ical survey of the ancient world and, at various odd points, where 
examples from Britain could be fitted into his encyclopedia of learning j 
of Ptolemaeus and die Itineraries, with their close detailed accounts, 
that form the basis of our exact knowledge. Among the historians we 
are fortunate to be a hie to number Julius Caesar, who reports his own 
expeditions with his accustomed mastery ; Tacitus, who records the 
course of Ronun conquest and who, in hb * Agricola \ has given vis 
the only surv iving monograph on our island ; Dio Cassius, who 
chronicles with some fullness the revolt of Boudicca and the expedition 
of Severn ; the Panegyrists of the third to fourth century' who throw 
some light on the adventure of Carausius—not to mention the many 
Olivers who here and there touch on British history in its place in the 
Roman Empire. 1 here remain the occasional references to Britain 
and things British in general literature—on the whole, most disappoint¬ 
ingly scanty, hut adding up in the sum to a not negligible amount. 
Britain herself made no contribution to the literature of the Empire, 
How much would wc not give for an account of British life by some 
Roman Briton, who might have brought to hb local interests the 
resources of literary style ! Here* we find a lacuna in our knowledge, 
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which itself, however, is not w ithout its own significance. It marks 
dearly one of the limits of Roman civilization in our island. 

Before Roman times Britain lay almost outside die range of ancient 
history and even of ancient myth. Even that famous traveller, Hercules, 
was never brought quite so tar west in his wanderings. There is one 
hare reference to a visit of Ulysses to Scotland, it was left for later 
days to link Britain to the great cycle of ancient legend by bringing 
thither ‘ Brute die exile man Rumours of die tin isles, the Cassiter- 
ides, were current in the time of Herodotus. But the ocean beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules was a ‘ closet! sea ’ of the Phoenicians. They 
guarded their monopoly of these waters with zealous care. We all 
know the story of the Phoenician galley that decoyed an inquisitive 
stranger on to the sand-banks. Pytheas of Marseilles was the first to 
adventure out into the unknown and bring back some more exact know¬ 
ledge of the viptm HpiTTimffli, of Albion and its neighbour, Ieroe, of 
furthest Thule and of the numberless little islands that made up the 
group. C. F. Angus has recently written of him in Greece anh Rome 
and we may refer out readers to his dctightful article. The expedition 
of Pytheas fell, it seems, soon after the first Punic War, and was, no 
doubt, prompted by die opportunity offered through the decline of 
Carthaginian sea-power. Pytheas undoubtedly travelled widely in 
Britain and brought back information of the highest value. But he 
was unfortunate in his reception by the learned world. His adven¬ 
turous enterprise was rewarded with the most unjust reputation of 
being a colossal Har—an injustice in w hich as great a geographer as 
Strabo bears a dishonourable share. But from the time of Pytheas 
onwards Britain was no longer the completely unknown island. 
Curiosity had Itecn aroused and liad at least a material to work upon. 
Yet so little general impression had the voyage of Pytheas made that 
Julius Caesar could report, when he thought of crossing to Britain, 
that he could find little reliable information and that only from Gallic 
merchants, who had travelled in the maritime districts facing Gaul. 

Caesar, as many of us wiU remember from our school days, made 
two expeditions to Britain, in 55 and 54 s.c., at first to reconnoitre, then 
to achieve some sort of conquest. lie won some engagements, crossed 
the Thames—riding on an elephant, according to one account—and 
compelled Cassiveliaunus to give hostages and pay tribute. Great 
expectations were however grievously disappointed! We learn from 
Cicero s letters how the hopes of gold and silver treasure were defeated ■ 
how, in fact, there was as little to expect as to fear from the island. No 
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gain could be expected except in captives, and even these not of a highly 
trained type: so says Caesar, as if to contradict in advance Bernard 
Shaw’s amusing fancy of a British secretary of Caesar. Even the 
British pearls," of which much had been heard, proved to be inferior 
in size and quality : nunc the less Caesar dedicated a breast-plate 
adorned with them in the temple of Venus Genetnx. Vet Caesar's 
exploit touched the Roman Imagination. Britain, ‘ divided utterly from 
the whole world ', set beyond the ocean as in an orb of its own, had 
been forced to open a door to the advance of the Roman arms. The 
flight of the Roman eagles across the sea to Britain seemed to symbolize 
the completion of the Roman domination of the world. 

Caesar himself was fully conscious of this aspect of Ids adventure. 
It is in fact bard to And serious strategic justification for his invasion. 
Finding, as we have seen, little reliable information to work on., he 
deemed it advisable to send in advance Commtus the A (rebate to spy 
out the land. With the details of his fighting we are not concerned, 
but turn rather to his sketch of the conditions that he encountered in 
Britain, in the twelfth and following chapters of the fifth Book of his 
Gallic War. The sea-coast was held hy invaders from Belgica, the 
interior by the native Britains. The population was dense ; houses, 
built like the Gallic of wood and mud, were plentiful ; there was great 
wealth of cattle. For exchange the Britons used bronze or gold coin 
or iron nails, fixed at a certain weight. Inland was found tin (* -white 
lead ’); near the coast iron, but only in small quantities ; bronze was 
imported. Timber was plentiful as in Gaul, but beech and pine were 
missing. Hares, fowl and geese were kept for amusement and 
pleasure, but it was forbidden to cat them. The climate was milder 
than that of Gaul, and the frosts were slighter. Most civilized and 
like the Gauls were tlic people of Kent, In the interior were wilder 
folk, who did not in general sow grain, but lived on milk and flesh and 
dressed in skins. All the Britons were accustomed to dye themselves 
with woad (ritrum), which gave them a grim appearance in battle. 
They wore their hair long, but shaved the whole body except head and 
upper lip. Wives were held in common, usually within families, and 
the children were considered to belong to Lite woman’s first husband. 
Later, in the thirteenth and following chapters of Book vi, Caesar tells 
us so me tiling of the Druids, that strange priestly caste, which he had 
already encountered in Gaul. Britain ranked as the home of the caste 
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and was visited by aspirants for admission. The Druids were not only 
interpreters of religion, but leathers of the young and judges in serious 
cases. They spent long years in acquiring their training and com¬ 
mitted thousands of verses to memory. They had much to teach 
about the immortality of the soul, and the nature of die world and the 
heavenly bodies. They held a position of great privilege and power 
and were exempt from military service and taxation. 

From the time of Julius Caesar onwards, Britain, if still in ail hut 
name independent, lav within the Roman orbit : Catullus’s * horti biles 
ultimi I) ri tar ini * have ceased to be quite so uncouth or remote. Cicero 
jokes with hi® friend Testa about British war-chariots and charioteers. 
Propertius compares the make-up of a Roman beautv to the ' iniecti 
(painted) Britons \ Is the epithet * virides Britanni * of Ovid a descrip¬ 
tion of ahlue-greendye ? Something is known of the physical character 
of Britain—flat and fertile, but still with manv hills, dowered with 
woods, lakes and great tidal rivers. The natives, less tawny-haired 
than the Gauls, are large, but loose of limb. They drink a blend of 
grain and honey. They arc fond of gew-eaws, imported from Gaul. 
Rumours from Ireland speak of a people, wilder still, given to 
cannibalism and the eating of dead kinsmen. The size of Britain is 
more or less correctly understood, its exact shape less certainly. An 
erroneous belief that was slow to disappear was that it lay between Gaul 
and Spain. The * Pretannic 1 islands now become ttie * Britannic \ 
The name of the people occurs in a variety of forms—Britanni, Brittani, 
rarely Brittanni, and Brit tones. 

When Augustus ended the civil ware the addition to the Empire 
of Britain was, with the recovery of the standards from the Parthians, 
the exploit which was to round off his fame. The fact that poets so 
high in the imperial favour as Yirgil and Horace come back again and 
again to the project proves not only that it was in men’s minds, but also 
that Augustus himself was not unwilling that it should be so. A chance 
rctcrence in Virgil has rescued for us the interesting detail that figures 
of Britons were woven in the curtains of the theatre in Rome. Why 
Augustus nc\cr actually brought the scheme to the point ot action is not 
clear. Perhaps it is enough to say that there was no urgency 
about Britain, whilst urgent claims on his attention did arise in Germany, 
.pam and the East. 1 then us was averse to unnecessary 7 innovations 
and he had the precedent of Augustus to plead. Caligula, however, 
played with the thought of an invasion and presumably would have 
carried it into execution, but for his lack of sustained purpose. His 
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successor, Claudius, at any rate made the conquest of Britain the main 
feature of his policy abroad. We have no exact account of the motives 
that swayed him. He may have seen a possible danger to Roman rule 
in Gaul in the existence of a free Britain so close to its shores. He 
certainly will have shared the general suspicion and dislike entertained 
by Romans for the Druids, with their political influence, their secret 
doctrine and their human sacrifices ; and Druid ism could only be slain 
in its home in Britain. Decisive were the considerations that the 
Emperor needed die show of military glory, that his arms were free 
elsewhere, and that it concerned Roman prestige, if not Roman security, 
to complete a scheme of conquest that had once been attempted, but 
left unfinished. Seneca, in his bitter satire on the dead Claudius, 
asserts that he had resolved before he died to see the Britons adopting 
the Roman garb, the ' toga \ Pomponius Meta, who wrote at the very 
lime when the conquest of Britain was being planned, looks forward to 
the new knowledge that will ensue. His own knowledge of Britain b 
based mainly oil Julius Caesar. He has something to add about 
Ireland, already known for its wonderful verdure and richness of 
pasture, but inhabited by a wild folk, who were strangers to the ordinary 
decencies of human society pietntis admodum expertes '). The 
natives of Ireland and Scotland too. as we shall see later, come in for 
even severer handling from Roman observers than do the Britons 
themselves. 

The Roman conquest followed a steady and consistent course, 
interrupted only by the great revolt of Boudices under Nero. Britain 
ceased to enjoy the prestige of the unknown and came to be recognized 
as what it really was : a land with little wealth l>eyond human life, and 
likely for a long time to prove a debit rather than an asset to the Empire. 
Romans would appreciate the story of Caractacus, captive at Rome, 
marvelling at the splendours of the city and wondering what could have 
led its owners to covet Ids own poor land, 't he two cultures—the 
superior Roman and the feebler native, dashed—and, when it came to 
a violent outbreak, the weaker almost won the day. Boudicca raised 
a revolt against the Roman instruments of oppression — the recruiting 
sergeant, the tax-collector and the usurer. Her countrymen might be 
unskilled in the arts of peace, but thay bad the tasie for liberty and could 
fight for it. The fact that they would follow' the Lead of a woman is 
expressly noted as an example of that high regard for women, which 
was characteristic of the Celts. For the Romans the retention of 
Britain was a matter of military honour ; valuable or worthless, it was 
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the prize of the Homan arms and, as such, most not lx- let go. Paulmus, 
at the decisive battle, urged his men, if matters came to the worst, to 
die where they stood and in that way at least hold Britain. But that 
last necessity never arose. Britain was destined, even without the 
effort of a reconquest, to follow for centuries in die train of Rome. 

Of the next age of Britain, in which it settled down to assimilate 
Roman civilization, Tacitus gives us a wonderful picture. The 
governorship of Britain, the conquest of the West, the North and even 
of a part of Scotland was the life-work of his father-in-law, Agrioula. 
Into his persona] tribute to Agricola Tacitus lias woven a picture of the 
isle as it became Roman. Successful as a conqueror. Agricola was even 
more significant as a teacher of Roman ways. Britain was passing from 
the hands of kings into those of rival chieftains, whose quarrels made 
the tasks of Rome the lighter. Agricola encouraged the Britons to 
take the primrose path to peace, to build temples, markets and 
palaces, to train their sons in the liberal arts, to match their native wit, 
against the studiousness of the Gauls, to adopt the once hated Latin 
tongue and even to aspire to a mastery of it in public speaking, The 
Roman toga was now seen in British streets. Porticoes, baths and 
richly appointed banquets followed—the ‘ pleasant inducements to 
vice , as Tacitus harshly brands them. The unsophisticated Britons 
thus absorbed slavery, mistaking it for civilization, For a moment, die 
conquest of Ireland must have seemed possible. Agricola, we know, 
had considered the probable cost and had decided that it would not be 
excessive. But the jealousy of Dondtian—or shall we say the fortune 
of Rome ?—saved the Romans from burning their fingers over that 
lovely but difficult bland. The exploit of [he mutinous cohort of the 
Usipetes, that circumnavigated Britain, adds a touch of sheer romance 
to the thrilling story of Agricola's wars. 

The Roman view of Britain was naturally undergoing a steady 
change during this period. Even if Britain would not generally attract 
sightseers, it would now be visited regularly by officers and civil servants 
on duty. ' Ultima Thule ' is now so far from its original seclusion 
that it ‘ talks of having its professor of Oratorysays Juvenal. Martial 
reports complacently that his verses are said to be popular as far as 
Britain. A revolt among the Brigantcs at the end of die reign of Trajan 
destroyed a legion, but made no permanent interruption in the life of 
the province. Hadrian visited Britain and planned its northern 
defences, based on the great wall from Newcastle to Carlisle. In due 
course, when he celebrated his imperial policy on coins towards the 
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dost of liis reign, he gave Britain and the British army their due place. 
Under him and Ids immediate successors the Empire reached its zenith. 
There was a sense of general prosperity and happiness, and, what 
was even more, some dawning recognition that the relation of Rome 
to her loyal and peaceful provinces was something more than that of 
master to slave, lrt this prosperity and this wider view of what the 
Empire meant Britain had her share. 

With the campaign of Septimius Scverus against the peoples of 
Scotland, we get a fresh glimpse of native conditions— this time among 
barbarians who had learnt little from being neighbours to a Roman 
province, Sevtrus fought against the Musifce north of the Wall and 
the Caledonians north ot litem, but, despite great efforts, including 
the building of many bridges over the marshes, he had effected little 
when he died at York. His sons hastened to conclude a peace and 
return to Rome, The chief result of the campaign was perhaps to 
enhance the reputation and self-confidence of the Army of Britain, 
which as early as 193 had been one of the main supports of AJbinus and 
which was now bound to gain in prestige from its sendee under the 
Emperors in person. In the third century it ranked perhaps after the 
Illyrian army as the second best corps of the Empire ; and. as armies 
in Lhc third century were to a large extent recruited locally, this has a 
real importance in its bearing on the development of Britain itself. 
What we hear about the enemies against w hom Scverus fought must not 
be applied to the Roman provincials. The Mrcatte and Caledonians 
were still barbarians as the Britons had been when Caesar landed. We 
hear of their country — mountains and rough plains, devoid of cities; of 
their simple arms, shields and spears tipped with bronze apples; of 
their crude mode of life, sharing women and children in common ; of 
their endurance, how, naked and unshod, they would maintain Life on 
roots and rushes and would pass whole days in marshes, almost sub¬ 
merged, with only their heads showing above water. Barbarian 
simplicity is again contrasted with Roman sophistication. When the 
Empress taunted a native princess with the loose morals of her sex in 
Britain, the princess replied, that they thought it more decent to seek 
the love of the best men without subterfuge rather than to submit to 
the secret attentions of the basest. 

Of the fate of Britain during the storms that shook the Empire 
in the third century we hear but little till near its close. When Gaul 
sought its separate salvation under the able Postumus, c. 258, Britain 
with Spain shared in the adventure. While it is true that this in no 
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sense represented a revolt against Homan authority as such, it must 
have stimulated a certain feeling of provincial independence. G allien us 
from Rome seemed unable to quell the foes that rose in succession 
against him. The western provinces instituted a claim to represent 
Roman tradition more faithfully than Rome- herself, and era tried to 
restore the unity of the Empire from the West instead of from the 
centre, Aurtlian finally restored imperial unity when he deposed 
Tetrieus in 373, and Britain returned with the other provinces to her 
allegiance. But there are bints which suggest that the a- was some 
reluctance in her return. When in 286 Caiausius, the base-bom 
Menapian, admiral of the Saxon shore and secret confederate of the 
pirates whom lie was supposed to control, revolted against Maximum 
to escape execution, Britain adopted his cause with alacrity and greeted 
him with the Virgilian quotation on the coins, ‘ Expcctate veni 
1 Come, O long desired one '—surely a very frank confession of a 
disloyalty to Rome of long standing. Carausius himself was no Briton, 
and as he, or at least his successor Allectus, relied mainly on the services 
of Saxon pirates, the Britons may have had no very large share in his 
rule. Carausius too, like Postumus, claimed to stand for the true Roman 
tradition, and at the first opportunity made his peace with the Empire. 
But even after the peace Britain remained for the time a separate section 
with an Empire of its own. For the first time in history the significance 
of the insular position of the island was made manifest. Defended, not 
as before Julius Caesar by inaccessibility and ignorance, but by her 
fleet in the narrow seas, Britain could face the continent of Europe 
as an independent power. The short episode was indeed soon over. 
Constantins Chlorus eluded the defending fleets in a fog, recovered 
Britain and reunited it to Rome. The official statement was accepted 
without demur. Britain, tom from her allegiance by a villainous arch¬ 
pirate, was now restored from heathen darkness to the tine light of the 
Empire by the valour of Constant!us. The loving-kindness of the 
Emperor forgave the erring province and raised her again to her feet. 
'There was no immediate sequel then to the adventure of Carausius. 
But, in the gentle policy pursued by Constantius, in his care for the 
defences of the province, in his residence in the island, we may see 
signs that the lesson of the revolt was not entirely misread at head¬ 
quarters ; it was realized that, if Britain were to remain loyal, she must 
receive more attention than she had received before. Certainly the early 
fourth century was a time of prosperity and prestige for Britain. For the 
first time the island had an imperial mint at London—the continuation 
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of one of the mints opened by Carausius. Constantine the Great was, 
according to one tradition, the son of a British mother, Helena; he 
was raised to the throne by the British army. Now, and not earlier, we 
hear of Britain serving as a granary for Gaul. 

It was a prosperity, however, that was not destined to endure. 
The darkness {ell with a’suddenness that must have seemed catastrophic 
to those on whom it fell. In the sixties of the fourth century an invasion 
of Piets burst the barrier of the Wall and carried destruction over the 
whole island. When Theodosius the Elder at last drove off the in¬ 
vaders, damage had been inflicted that was never to be made good. 
Division in the Empire completed the havoc wrought by invasion. 
Magnus Maximus—the hero of Kipling’s wonderful British stories— 
drew off the British army to win Gaul and overthrow Grarian. Late 
in the century Stilicho gave the island some respite from its invaders— 
Scots from Ireland as well as Piets from the North—and restored the 
defences. But the barbarians now began to sweep into the Empire 
front all sides, and, when Rome herself fell a victim to A brie, there was 
little enough interest to be amused in Italy for the sufferings of Britain. 
After Constantine the third had repeated the adventure of Maximus 
and used the British army to win Gaul, there was to be no more recovery. 
Whether immediately after his fall or a generation later—the date is 
still disputed—the last Roman garrisons were withdrawn, and Britain 
was left to fend for hereelf between her barbarian invaders on one hand 
and die sea on the other. The Saxons were called in to fend off the 
Piets and Scots and proved a sorer evil still. On Lhe remnants of 
Roman-British civilization falls a darkness, almost as dense as that 
which had rested on the island before the coming of Julius Caesar. 

Here, at the dose of our historical survey, we may collect a few 
stray items of information about Britain that belong to no particular 
period of its history. English hunting dogs were famous. They were 
not showv, but were prized for their scent. British horses, too, though 
small and ugly, were esteemed for their endurance. The British geese 
were famous, as were the British oysters, particularly those of Rutupiae 
(Richborough Castle) and its neighbourhood. The cherry, we hear, 
had reached Britain as early as the first century a.d. A tradition of 
savagery hung about die island even late into Roman rimes. St, 
Jerome speaks of cannibalism among the Attaeotti as a fact for which 
he can personally vouch. We hear of British women staining themselves 
with woad and walking naked in religious processions, or again celebrat¬ 
ing orgies in honour of Bacchus. An amusing scrap of Auionius speaks 
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ill of the general reputation of Britons, He is struck by the curious 
fact that a Briton is called 4 Bonus * (good), and writes a string of 
epigrams, calling attention to this strange union of two moompat idles. 

Of the coming of Christianity to Britain nothing certain is recorded. 
One tradition actually made St. Paul himself reach the extremity of the 
West, or, at least, send a missionary, Aristobulus, to preach the gospel 
in the island. In the fourth century we hear of British bishops attending 
Church Councils at Serdica and Artminum ; at the latter, three British 
bishops were the only ones, who, through poverty', had to accept slate 
support. In the early fifth cetilury Britain gave birth to its own 
heresy, that of Pdagius. It was to counter his errors that St. German us 
near aj). ^30 visited Verulam—one of the last glimpses we catch of 
Roman Bn tain before the darkness settled over it. 

However scanty the materials we have here to handle, there are 
some pictures that have formed clearly before us, as we have advanced. 
We have seen Britain at first an unknown world of wonder waiting to 
be discovered. Wc have seen it half revealed by Julius Caesar, then 
conquered by Claudius and gradually conformed to the life of the 
Empire. Extravagant expectations are disappointed. The unknown 
proves less magnificent than had been hoped, and Britain settles down to 
be a province of the second rank. For a moment, in 286, the signific¬ 
ance of insular position and sea power is revealed, only to be again 
forgotten. A short period of recovery and prosperity is followed by a 
rapid decline and a long night. It is a blow to any national pride that 
we may be inclined to feel in Britain that its final loss meant so little 
10 the Empire—that any sorrow over parting was mainly on the British 
side. But indeed the whole story of the Roman period in Britain will 
teach us, so far as we identify ourselves with our land, a salutary lesson 
of humility, of not thinking more highly of ourselves than we ought 
to think J 

In depicting Britannia in human guise the Romans were only 
obeying a deep instinct of their nature. Personification to them was 
vital and significant—no frigid convention of literature and art, as it is 
so often today. To die Roman's religious sense there were divine 
powers behind all the multitudinous phases of life, to whom it was 
appropriate to offer prayer and sacrifice when their province was in 
question. Peace, Concord, Felicity were no mere abstractions — they 
were goddesses, worshipped in temples and enjoying public and private 
worship. Following on this line of thought, the Roman found it 
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natural to conceive of every land as having its own divine protector— 
whether called by its own name or described as its * Genius' or spirit. 
Here the process of personification was often left only hall' complete. 
Roma and tire Genius of die Roman People were, no doubt, recognized 
deities ; but the province and the city would have, at the best, a local 
cult and, outside their own area, would be only half realized as living 
persons. When the Romans begun to represent their provinces on their 
coins by human figures, in appropriate garb and with appropriate 
emblems, they were introducing powers that in their own range were 
deities to a wider sphere of less intense vitality in die art of the Empire. 

That Roman interest m the provinces, from which our coin-types 
spring, begins in the first century of the Empire : it only reached its 
full development in the second and third. The province might he 
conceived in several distinct ways—as a ' provinci a capta an enemy 
subdued by the might of Roman arms ; as a ‘ provincia resututa \ a 
province restored to prosperity by die wisdom of Roman rule ; or as a 
^provincia fidelis’or *paeata T , a province loyal and at peace within the 
Roman community of nations. Similarly, as regards representation, 
the province may be depicted, either by the figure (or figures) of native 
men and women, or by a superhuman figure, invested with native 
characteristics (* ideal native ') or, much less commonly, by a goddess 
of die conventional Minerva (city-goddess) pattern. The sestertius 
and Asses of Hadrian, the sestertii and As of Antoninus l’ius and the 
medallion of Commodus (plate, nos, 1-5,7) all show the ‘ loyal province * 
idea and the 1 ideal native 1 representation. On the coins of Hadrian 
(plate, nos. i, 4, •£) Britain is a female figure, wearing a long garment 
w ith fringe, seated in an altitude of rest and security (head propped on 
right arm), with spear across left arm and huge mund shield with central 
boss at her side : the stones in courses, on which she sets her foot, 
may, without undue land fulness, be held to suggest the Great Walt. 
Antoninus Pius, on his sestertii (plate, nos. 2, 3) appears to show a 
male figure, wearing breeches—in place of female—perhaps the * Genius 
Britan ride \ He is now seated on the pile of stones, and holds a 
standard in his right hand, while his left rests on a round shield set on 
a helmet, or, in a rare version, he sits on a globe beyond the waves on 
which his shield is uneasily balanced—the Briton 1 sundered once from 
all the human race \ The type of the As of Antoninus (plate, no. 6) is 
a dose imitation of the Hadriiuiic, except that Britannia ts seated Oft the 
stones and seems to be sinking her head in dejection : the Britain iliat 
had revoked against Antoninus and been brought to subjection is here 
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marked by delicate touches as a 1 provinria capta \ The medallion 
uf LomiODdus (plate, no, 5) is a magnificent rendering of the * Genius ’ 
hpe of Antoninus Pius, T lie As of Septimius Sevcrus (plats, no SI 
ah«ws a Victory, marked as British, bv two little figures of'captive 
names, symbolizing the island. Carausius has no certain repre¬ 
sentation ot Britannia on his corns, but the uncouth little figure of a 
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the overthrow of the tyranny by Constantins Chlorus, is the theme of 
some magnificent medallions, only recently restored to light in the 
Arras Hoard. On one (plate, no. to) the victorious Constant!us rides 
up to die gates ol a dty, in front of which a kneeling woman (Londinhimi 
appeals to his mercy: on the water below him rides a war-ship with its 
crew. 1 he terms in which Londmium welcomes the Emperor are 
suggested by the legend, ' Hail. G thou who bringest back to us the 
eternal light of Rome ’ (Redditor luck ne teniae), The other (plate 
no, 11) shows die victorious Constantius expressing in action the 
Ptetas Augg. or * loving-kindness (pity) of the Emperor * by extending 
his hand to raise Britannia to her feet: she is a woman, wearing a robe 

to lic f 2 nd f^ e a s p ear ^d oblong sliidd, not the great 

round shield of earlier types, 1 he fast personification of Britain that 
wx can quote from Roman Limes is a literary, not an artistic type, freely 
embroidered by the author's fancy. Britannia, who appears to swell 
the praises ol Stihcho, wears on her head die spoils of a Caledonian 
monster, her checks are stained with woad, and her long robe, blue 
tvith the blue of ocean, sweeps her feet : 

* hide Caledonio vefata Britannia monstro, 
ferro pitta genus, cuius vestigia verrit 
cacrums, Oceanique aestum mentitur, amictm f , 

—Uaudian, De Laudibus StiUchoms, ti, w. 24-tff, 

Up to the last there is uncertainty botli as to the garb and to the attributes 
ol Bntanma—an uncertainty dial suggests that to the Romans as to us 
she was an object ol die imagination, rather than a fully realized goddess 
The Britannia type to modem times show a similar uncertainty. 

■ ? ^^ ous woman ol ihe halfpenny of Charles 11 (plate, no. r>V* 
said to be a portrait of Frances Stewart, Duchess of Richmond is* 
Bntanma who combines the emblems of war, spear and shield with the 
branch of Peace ; the idea is that of a ■ Miierva Padfem ► but the 
helmet of the goddess is missing. The figure reappears on the farthing 
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of Anne (plate, no. 13) and ihe halfpenny of William tii (plate, no. 15) 
—this time in a slightly different pose. The Bax of another pattern 
farthing of Anne is essentially the same figure. On ihe penny of 
George in (1799}, the spear gave place to the trident: the emblem of 
Neptune was nmv for the first time claimed for the island kingdom. 
Then, early in the reign of George rv ([825), were evolved the 
Britannia types familiar to us. The goddess retained the shield and 
the trident, hut was now set towards right instead of left, and received 
a helmet on her head. She is now, as Professor Ash mole has observed, 
a very dose adaptation of the Roman type of Roma as a city-goddess 
like Minerva, with spear and shield : she is quite unlike any Roman 
conception of Britannia and is only distinguished from a typical Roma 
by the trident in place of spear and the cross on the shield. A light¬ 
house was introduced on the penny of Victoria in i860, and continued 
on it till 1894. This Britannia is gracefully conceived and designed 
in the classical tradition : the worst one can say of her is that that 
tradition is neither native to us nor vital today. Ought we rather to 
seek our own forms of representation in some such way as die Irish 
Free State with its thorough-bred horse, salmon, pig and hen ? But 
this i$ a question that would lead us too far beyond the limits of this 
paper, 

LIST OK ' BRITANNIA ' AND ALLIED TYPES 

(Plate, fa dog p. 392) 

t. Sestertius of Hadrian, Mm A e. ,v.o. 135. 

2 . Sestertius oi Antoninus Pius, struck f. 14a. 

3. Sestertius of Antoninus Pius, struck C. 143, 

4. A? of Hadrian, struck r. 119. 

5. Krona; Medallion of ComttwxliiSj struck 184-185. 

6. As of Hadrian, struck c. 155. 

7. As of Antoninus Pius, struck 154-155. 

8. As of Septimius Scrams, stru ck 211. 

9. Silver of Carausius, struck f. 188. 

j Gold jiusdalliona of ConsUnttua CMoras, struck f. 296, 

12. Halfpenny of Charles 11, 1670, 

13. Farthinjj of Anne, 1714. 

14. Farthing (pattern) of Antic, 1713. 

15. Halfpenny of William lit, 1699. 

Penny of George in, 1807. 

17 Penny of George tv. 1825. 

t8. Penny of Victoria, i860. 
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Forts and Farms on Margam Mountain 



by Cyril and Aileen Fox 


T HE progress of archaeology in Britain, as elsewhere, depends on 
excavation. This is a commonplace ; but a more leisurely approach 
to dial final arbitrament than is usually adopted would, wc think, 
be advantageous. Until an area is studied, its visible antiquities planned, 
the evidence afforded by their geographical and topographical relation¬ 
ships weighed, the natural environmental conditions—forest and open 
country—assessed, and resultant possibilities discussed, the selection 
of particular sites for excavation in that area is premature. The 
following account of a held survey of a limited area in Glamorgan is 
a practical expression of this point of view, 

Margam Mountain is a convenient title for an upland region the 
highest part of which is called Mynydd Margam, measuring 8 miles 
along its main axis (se to vw) and 4 miles across. It is on the southern 
fringe of the Glamorgan coalfield, with steep slopes overlooking a 
narrow coastal flat to the southeast of the industrial town of Port 
Talbot (fig, i). On the northeast it is defined by the valley of the 
Llynfi, a tributary of the river Ogmore (Ogwr) ana on the northwest 
by i ravine known as Cwm Dyffryn. On the north, the steep scarp 
of Mynydd Bach fronts the saddle which separates Cwm Dyffryn from 
the Llynfi valley. This saddle (Soo ft.) is the only link between 
Margam Mountain and the Glamorgan plateau. 

On all sides the outline of the massif is indented by ravines and 
czcms, each with its small stream rising in boggy ground near the crest. 
Thus, though the main ridge, which rises gradually from 800 feet in 
the southeast to over t too feet in the northwest, is unbroken, there are 
many subsidiary hill-tops and spurs on either flank. The area over 
toco feet is a featureless and monotonous plateau showing the limited 
flora normal to the poor and thin soils of the Pennant Series. At the 
lower levels the landscape is more varied, the soil less infertile. 
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To prehistoric man the poverty of the soil of the plateau would 
be offset by its open character, and several large cairns and barrows 
sited on crest-Hncs in the Bronze Age manner suggest some occupation 
in that period. One of these, Twmpath Diwlith, was opened by Dr 
R. E. M. Wheeler in 1921and a simple burial in a cist disclosed. 
The lower slopes, on the southwest side, show a contour fort of La Time 
character encircling a knoll at the 300 feet level; this illustrates the 
Celtic penetration of the coastal plain of Glamorgan prior to the Roman, 
conquest, of which we have Ijoth historical and arduteological evidence. 
No fortress of this type, however, is to be seen on the mountain itself, 
and its effective occupation seems to have t>een reserved for a later 
phase of culture, which is the subject of our paper. Most of the remains 
of this occupation lie in the centre—an area measuring 3 by 2 miles 
shown on the large scale map {fig. 2), 1 to which our survey will be con¬ 
fined. On this map are shown three forts, half-a-dozen domestic sites, 
and die trackways which linked them ; together with barrows probably 
for the most part prehistoric, a small ring-work,* * and a keep-and-bailey 
castle. None of the forts hits been previously described, and the plans 
on the o.s. maps are inadequate. The majority of the domestic sites 
are unrecorded ; they seem to represent types new to archaeological 
science. 

The extent of habitable open country or parkland in relation to 
the environing forest and its accessibility from other similar areas, 
were prime economic factors in early times, determining the distribu¬ 
tion of human settlement. In our area the valley floors were certainly 
dense jungle, and the sides of the cwms thickly wooded. The ridges 
and crests, on the other hand, were open ; along the spurs grassland 
changed to parkland, parkland to forest, as, in the descent to lower 
levels, soils improved and the sea winds’ force was lessened. These 
considerations determine the extent of forest which we have shown on 
the map.* On die plateau there were peat bogs, and the country was 
exposed and bleak especially in winter; it is on the whole probable 
that the upper slopes on either side were the zones most suitable for 
habitation and for a primitive agriculture. Most of the sites to be 


1 ttulltiin, Board of Celtic Studies, t. p. £6. 

1 Para uf 6 inch sheets 25 se, 26 sw, 33 sa, 34 sw, Glamorgan. 

1 This nameless work, or Mod. Tern Mawr, lias been ploughed down, and shows no 
features of interest. 

* Much of the steep slopes and lower levels of the mountain arc woodland today. 
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described are on noi th or northeast slopes ; shelter from the prevailing 
rain*Iaiien southwest winds was probably the determining factor. 

Communications 

These centre on Rhyd Risen y Cwm—the 1 Ford at the Head of 
the Com he down which the river Kenfig flows. To east and west 
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plateau of Glamorgan crosses Mynydd Margam at 1120 feet. Tracks 
to the northeast making for the Llynfi valley* may be later than those 
hitherto described, but were certainly in use early in the historic period. 
In addition, byways link many of the constructions now to be considered 
with the main routes. Much of this system is in intermittent use 
today ; in part it has been disused for centuries, and is represented by 
narrow sinuous depressions partly tilled with peaty growth. It should 
be added that very heavy traffic resulting from the early (medieval and 
later) exploitation of coal in the Llynfi valley lias in many places created 
bundles of deep hollow-ways on the slopes of the mountain (marked as 
" Jntre rudiments ' on the 6 inch O.s. maps). 

The Forts 

The large fortification of v bwlwafcau (The Bulwarks) will first 
be considered. It is situated (fig. 2) on a broad spur of Mynydd 
Margam which trends northeast. On the northwest side of the spur 
the ground falls steeply to a ravine, Cwm Cerdin. To the southeast 
the spur is less well defined and there is a considerable breadth of level 
ground ; to the southwest it rises fairly steeply to the main ridge of the 
mountain. A trackway to the Llynfi valley passes by the fort, 

Y Rwlwarcau has analogies to the ' hill-slope ' type of Camp. 4 with 
its difference of too feet vertical between the outermost defences at the 
upper and lower sides. It is between 850 and 950 feet above sea level. 

Four concentric zones of earthwork can be distinguished in its 
structure. The core of the fortress is a gently-sloping roughly rect¬ 
angular area, about 60 by 50 yards, surrounded' by a bank and (outer) 
ditch, which is largest on die side which faces uphill. There is a small 
counterscarp bank to the ditch. The overall measurement is about 
35 ft,; the rampart 3 ft. high, die counterscarp bank 1.5 ft. Separated 
from these defences on the southwest and southeast sides by a herm 
some 10 yards wide is the second zone of defence—bank, ditch, and 
counterscarp bank ; this, on the lower (northeast) side approaches and 
finally merges with, the inner defences. Here is the original entrance, 


* They form pan of an ancient system of ways along the foothills. 

* This type is common in South Wales, and was figured and described by Col. LI, 
Morgan in rqio. The upper defences—the strongest—are usually or the edge of a ridge 
nr plateau. The entrance is on the tuner side, The type appears to illustrate a phase of 
the movement of population from the hill crests to the valley floors. See Arch. Camb., 
19*0, Ser. 6, xx, no-ai, 
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FORTS AND FARMS ON MARGAM MOUNTAIN 


a simple gap in the earthwork. A trackway worn into a shallow hollow 
is clearly visible passing from it down the spur. 

.'Around the main fortress are earthworks of slighter character, 
normally consisting of a bank and outer ditch. The nearest—defining 
the Middle Enclosure—encircles it at a fairly regular distance (average 
Go yards). The original entrance is in line with that of the fortress ; 
one of its flanks is slightly recurved. On either side of die entrance 
this work is larger than elsewhere, and has a counterscarp bank. 

The Outer Enclosure—a very irregular work—surrounds the 
middle enclosure on three sides at varying distances ; it is 70 yards 
away on the northeast (lower) side while on the southwest (upper) 
side it is in one place so dose as almost to form with it a single con¬ 
structional unit. The banks of this enclosure fade out on the scarp 
of Cwm Cerdin; the ravine thus forms the boundary on the north 
side. On the west the Outer Enclosure shows exceptional features, 
developing a double bank with outer and middle ditches (overall breadth, 
44 ft.): these may be said to form a definite military obstacle. The 
outer bank has here an opening, splayed outwards and apparently 
original, giving access to a convenient route up to Mynydd Margam 
along the flank of the Cwm; the existence of this trathc-way provides 
a reason for the adjacent defences. Behind this entrance/ however, 
the second bank of the Outer Enclosure was continuous. Another 
gap on this side, shown on the Map, is probably secondary. On the 
northeast side, adjacent to the * cemetery ’ (a group of small mounds 
possibly contemporary), the bank of the Outer Enclosure is ploughed 
down. No entrance can be detected here, but there must have been 
one in line with the others. 

Such is the remarkable fortification of V Bwlwarcau, elaborate and 
extensive, but planned on simple and consistent lines. The situation of 
its main entrance suggests that the interests of its occupiers lay downhill 
rather than uphill. The concentric enclosures which are a striking feat¬ 
ure of its lay-out can only have been needed by a community whose 
chief business was stock raising; they were doubtless palisaded, and 
provided protection against wolves and other predatory animals. 

An addition to the original structure of Y Bwlwarcau needs brief 
reference. This is a very large polygonal Annex (two sides of which 
are parish boundaries), defined ny a turf bank and broad, flat outer 
ditch, based on the Outer Enclosure and extending uphill for over 
half-a-milc to the plateau (about 1 ioo ft, above sea level). The north¬ 
west-southeast ridge way which passes by it was straightened and has 
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ever since followed the ditch of the Annex, its older sinuous course 
iKiiflg still traceable. The age of the Annex is uncertain. The same 
may be said of a laTge eattle-pond (diameter 61 ft.) cut in and across 
the double banks of the Outer Enclosure near Cwm Gendin, and fed 
by drainage from their ditches. 

The two other forts, which may conveniently be called CAKR 
elaen y CWM and Caes cwm PHILIP, lie on the south side of the 
mountain, at 1000 ft. and 900 ft.' respectively. These forts, as FIG, Z 
shows, are remarkably similar to \ Bwhvarcau. Each consists of an 
inner enclosure, roughly rectangular, with outer enclosure of slighter 
diameter; one side of the latter rests on a streamlet or ravine. In 



Fir, 3 caek hlaen' y ewa, nr d* * jl ft. wi**tar. ru. 


each the defences of the inner enclosure consist of a bank, ditch, and 
counterscarp bank, and are strongest on the side facing uphill, d he 
entrances are simple gaps, [t is pro liable that one ot these forts, 
Caer Blacn y Cwm, owes its existence to its position at the traffic centre 
of the mountain ; so exposed a site would hardly be chosen for economic 
reasons. We owe the admirable bird's-eye view of this fort (fig. 3) 
to the courtesy of Dr R. E. M, Wheeler. 

XIit* resembliinces justify the conclusion that ^11 three forts arc 
approximately contcmporarv, To what period are we to assign them ? 
Thev resemble in some respects, as we have seen, ' hill-slope ' camps, 
w hich are late in the development of hill-fort design in this country. 

* C&er Cvoi Philip is nameless on the OS. map. Caer Blacn y Cwm is called 

* Roman Camp *— a title imposed on it in the tale 191b cefrtunf. 
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FORTS AND FARMS ON MAR GAM MOUNTAIN 


Again, they seem to us to show degeneration in the technique of 
defensive earthwork- The crude rcctangularity, then, of tile inner 
enclosures can reasonably be ascribed to Roman influence and the 
earthworks placed provisionally in the sub-Roman period. 1 

The Bodvoc Stone 

Attention may now be directed to a remarkable monument, the 
nonvoc stone (fig. 4) referred to by Camden.* * It is exactly placed 
on the watershed of Mynydd Margam (riao ft,} where traffic crossed 
it, above the source of the river Ken fig. It is in the centre of a low 
barrow, the rim only of which remains; and is, we are convinced, in its 
original position. The inscription is in well-cut Roman, capitals of 
normal type—except the letters n and C, two of the final Ts which are 
horizontal, and all the a's which arc upsidedown 

bodvoc — hue ivcrr 

FILIVS CVTOT 1 GIRN 1 
PBONEPVS ETEHNVU 
VEDOMVV - 

{The sione of) Bodvoc : here lies 
the son of Catotigirnus, great-grandson 
of Etc malb Vedomavus, 

Here we have record of three generations, surely of a royal or princely 
Celtic dynasty with some Roman traditions, illustrated by the name 
Eternal Is, The character of the lettering suggests that the stone was 
set up about A.D. 550. It seems probable then that the forts on Margam 
Mountain, representing a resumption of the pro-Roman (Celtic) mode 
of life in defended settlements, arc to be related to the existence of this 
dynasty', whose founder (Etcrnalis) would appear to have been bom 
at the very end of the Roman occupation.* 

? Dr Wheeler tells ui he came to Hue conclusion in 1921 with respect (o Cacr 
Blucn y CVm. 

’ 'A sepulchre! Monument, with ay inscription, which whoever happens to read, 
the ignorant common people of the neighbourhood affirm that he shall die soon after. 
Let the Reader therefore take heed what he does 1 1 Camden, ed. Gibson, u, 738. 

* See Sir John Rhys in 1 ' Cymrntodat, (905, xvm, 79. This Author gave reason* 
for regarding Vcdomavi (= Vedomagui] as a place-name, the termination -magut or 
-magut (field) being as is well known, of common occurrence in Celtic Europe. Rut we 
are assured that the philological difficulties which beset this interpretation arc serious, 
and ihe temptation to equate Y Bwltvarcau with Vcdomagus must be resisted. Un¬ 
doubted double names occur in contemporary inscriptions, e.g, (he Turpillius stone at 
Crickkowcli, Brecon, loc, tif„ p. 95. 
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The Farms 

y BWLWARCAU. On fjg, 2 there are certain intrusive constructions 
(shown in black for effective contrast) in the Middle Enclosure of 



Fiv. - PaRU. IN A CORNER OF Y OWLWARCAU FORT* &Gu FRET D-D. 

>H£TCJI FLAN WITH LATER PlRLD^BAtfKS OkirtSJ^ 

In Uhu juse| iH Hjiatdkf plmj, lint iTT^'i-l iJijp-r* fititU- tL-. tup 

Y Bwlwarcau; tiitir character is more clearly brought uul in FIG, 5. 
They consist of two ‘ platforms 1 and a quadrangular yard. The most 
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southerly— House-site a on plan—w roughlv levelled up at the north 
end and shows an artificial scarp ; the south' end is defined bv a broad, 
low semicircular bant. I he area enclosed measures 59 x 24 ft. The 
second 'platform 'is similar, but smaller, 41 x 22 ft. ; it bestrides the 
gap in the Middle Enclosure which was the main entrance to V Bwlwar- 
has filled in T and the slightly recurved rampart 
hoi lowed -out a little to give protection on the southwest—the windward 
aide. The yard is based on the fort rampart and is defined by ditches 
on two sides, and by a double bank with intervening; ditch on the third ; 
it measures some 40 yards square. Communication between the two 
platforms was apparently by a newly-cut gap in the Middle Enclosure 
bank and the north ditch of the yard ; access to the yard from the 
southern platform was by a low causeway. The south ditch of the 
yard was also used as a traffic-way. 

The blocking of the main entrance and the partial levelling of the 
defences ot the fort indicate a lowering of the social standard of the 
occupants of Y Bwlwareau. Indeed, a desertion of the fortress proper, 
followed by a casual intrusion, seems the most likely interpretation of 
these secondary works. Before, however, we endeavour to interpret 
them, we shall do well to examine several other similar or related con¬ 
structions on the mountain, 

baiden. Towards the cast end of the main ridge, about al miles 
distant irom \ Bwlwarcau, there is a small complex of earthworks 
(marked ’ Camp ’ on U inch 34 nw) on the north slope of the hill 
called MynydJ Baiden, 750 feet above sea-level and close to the east- 
west ridge way. As FIG. 6 shows, it consists of a pair of rectangular 
structures ( a pond, and approach trackways. 

The site lowest down the slope {House 1) first attracts attention 
because it is similar to those at Y Bwiwarcau. ft stands southwest- 
northeast, and to obtain a level area the hillside has been due out and 
the material thrown downhill to form n ilat rectangular platform, as is 
show n on the section c-d. This is more level, cleaner cut with sharper 
ang es, than those at the fortress, and has on it—in the form of low 
banks-rhc foundations of die actual building which it carried. Tlds 
building had two doorways central and opposite, and measured about 
7 0 leet - Hanking die foundation wall on either side are hanks 
gapped for the entrances to the building. These end, as pic. 6 shows' 
where the sjom: of the artificial platform and where the scarp of the 
quarried hillside begin. _ p 

10 For exici tttMutaDptg of this and other sites, see Appendix. 
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The second site (House n) lies above and at right angles to the 
former, southeast and northwest along the contour of the hill; there is 
thus no artificial platform. It is slightly smaller and the same low 



Fra ,i, BA IDO FAR If, 7» FEET. SKETCH FLAtf. WITH EXACT PROFILES 

Hi* auj, tU pfm Wtt tfti vm* »oJi r that in Its fn.-TiilfLE 


earthen bank and the same central and opposite doorways are present. 
But the most striking feature of the plan is a second bank close to and 
parallel with the house-wall, and with similar openings. The function 
which necessitated the construction of an incmtplrte external bank in 
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House I seems to have necessitated the construction of a complete bank 
in House II ! This site shows that a pair of buildings, as at Y Bwlwarcau, 
is a normal unit for these structures. 

ty talwyn a. A short mile to the west, on an easy north slope 
near the crest of Mynvdd Ty Talwyn, about 750 feet above sea level, 
is a site which provides even closer parallels to Y Bwlwarcau than does 
that at Baidcn (see pig. 7). There are, as usual, the remains of two 
buildings. House 1, the larger, lies south and north. Its platform is 
artificial, cut out of the hillside on the south and banked up on the 
north, like House it at Harden. It has opposite entrances, with an 
outer flanking bank; this goes right round tire top of the house-site 
like a protective hood : the hood resembles that at House site 1 at 
\ Bwlwarcau, except that it is more angular. House 11, ten yards away, 
is smaller, and poorly defined. Its outer banks, if it had any, were too 
faint for recognition. 

We noted that a feature of the Y Bwlwarcau group is the yard 
abutting on one of the house sites. Ty Talwyn a has a similar structure, 
abutting on House 1. It is banked, with outer ditch, but of very slight 
relief (iz feet overall). It will be recalled that the ditches of the 
Y Bwlwarcau yard were used as approach ways. The same usage 
is apparent at Ty Talwyn, A trackway leads diagonally from the 
bottom of the little valley to the northwest angle of the yard, and thence 
proceeds uphill along its west ditch to the steading. The valley floor 
it may be added, is now bogey, and would then have given an ample 
water supply. Thus cultural unity between the builders of these 
isolated structures and those in the wrecked fortress of Y Bwlwarcau is 
established. 

TY talwyn B. The last of our four sites is on the north side of 
the Mynydd. on gently sloping ground nearer to the head of the little 
glen than that just described. It has a yard within which one of the 
usual two structures is situated. This is large, well defined, with 
opposite doorways, and has no outer banks. The yard, as fig, 8 shows, 
is roughly rectangular, with four entrances. The enclosing banks are 
low, shapeless and massive, evidently representing earthen’walls with 
a facing ol stones, a type still of common occurrence in this district. 
On the south side these banks present a steep scarp j this is because 
the hillside has been cut away to make the interior more level. The 
yard thus carries out die same idea as the platforms, but on a larger 
scale. 

The second house-site is a small and poorly defined platform 
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outside the northeast corner of the yard. A hollow-way, as at Ty Talwyn 
a, leads downhill to the riwilet; a water-hole has Been at some later 
date dug in it. 

The Character of the Farms 

We have descriljcd four groups of earthworks in each of which the 
site of a twir of buildings is apparent. We think that this duality 
provides the clue to their meaning, suggesting separate shelters for man 
and for beast; we tiave in fact four primitive farmsteads. The 
enclosure-yard, present at three out of the four, conforms to this 
interpretation, while the narrow hoi low-ways suggest stock-raising as 
the chief activity of the farmers. The scattered distribution of the 
farms on the mountain is also consistent with pastoral economy, each 
farmer having a sufficient area of grazing. 11 

On this assumption an analysis of the lay-outs provides interesting 
data. Of the eight buildings all but one are sited south and north or 
southeast and northwest down tile hill-slope, and placed on artificial 
platforms. Of each pair, one building is larger, usually much larger, 
than the other (see Appendix). Where there is a yard the larger 
building is either dose up against it, or within it. Where the two 
buildings are in close proximity on the hillside (Baiden and Ty Talwyn 
a) the smaller Ls above the larger. We can thus tentative!'' identify the 
larger as the bam or byre, the smaller as the dwelling of the owner. 

Turning to constructional problems: die low- banks visible today 
arc likely to represent plinths or sills of turf in some cases, ruined walls 
of earth with stone revetment in others. On the turf sills, posts and 
wall-plates could be erected and the interspaces interwoven with wattle; 
we may surmise, for all, roofs thatched with headier or bracken. 

At Y Bwlwarcau, where foundation banks are not present, the 
structures on the platforms were probably more primitive. There was 
no sill or plinth—the posts douhtless were bedded in the ground ; but 
the outward appearance was probably very similar. There are two 
farm sites near Y Bwlwarcau, on the opposite slope of Cwm Cerdin 


“ The possibility Out the iites are sheepfolda, both vards and buBdines serving 
solely pastoral purposes, has been suggested to m by MMonverth Pcatc. Mr Peate 
has discovered an enclosure in Montgomeryshire larger than, hut closely resembling the 
yard of Ty Talwyn u. The hillside is known as Banc y Gorkin, tlie sheep.fold dope ■ 
and there is a sheep-washing pool in use today. But nothing resembling the Man»m 
platforms or double-banked structures baa been found ; and we think that for the nur- 
pose of a Field Survey the twin 1 Farms * for our structures should stand, 
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T'rtlwyn a ; but the foundation banks are absent as at Y Bwlwarcau. 
The outer banks in one form or another in the larger buildings at 
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Baiden and Ty Talwyn a present a problem which we have hitherto 
disregarded. They cannot have been supports for roof timbers extend¬ 
ing outside and below the main walls, because such banks would be 
needed at the lower ends of the platforms where they do not occur, as 
much as at the upper ends. We suggest that they are in some sense 
protective against the weather (rain and flood-water) rather than 
against the depredations—thatch-eating propensities—of cattle. 'Hi is 
view receives support from Tv Talwyn n. The larger building here 
has no outer bank, because it was protected by die hanks of the yard 
on the upper side (nc. 8). Excavation would quickly throw light on 
this and other constructional problems. 

The * Residence * 

We have seen that the levelling of an area for building is a constant 
feature of die culture represented by the farms. Wc can study the 
application of the principle to a large establishment, in an irregular 
complex described on the Ordnance Maps by the pompous tide of 
* British Fortified Residence \ It occupies an area about 50 by 60 
yards at 650 feet almve O.D., on a hillside facing northeast and about 
700 yards to the north of the Ty Talwyn settlements (see figs. 2 and 9). 
In order to secure a level site, the builders quarried a segment of the 
hillside, making dumps of their unw anted material on the lower slopes. 
The larger tip is of a liastion-like character, but it was not utilized, the 
northeast boundary bank of tlic settlement passing across its margin. 
The settlement was completely open and unprotected. 

There are two entrances. The most important is that on the 
northwest side. This leads from the existing, and probably ancient, 
hoilow r -way, which descends to Nant-y-Gadlys. Moving from th™ 
hollow-way towards the site by a depression—the line of the old track- 
one has on the left * die Long House ’, in part double-banked, and in 
front * die Square House evidently the main dwelling. This measures 
some 30 ft. each way and consisted of three rooms. Adjacent to it are 
two rounded hollows which look like hut-floors, and around it are 
three enclosures—yards or courts. 

The southeast approach to the complex is between two banks 
which begin on the flank of a small ravine which may have afforded a 
water supply , it 13 now' (March 1934) dry. This banked approach 
gives access to the largest of the courts. The adjacent ‘ High Place 1 
is curious ; it has a steep scarp overlooking three of die courts, hut an 
easy slope outwards. A parapet or low bank bounds it on three sides, 
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but it does not appear to have had any buildings on it, ami there is no 
apparent means of access to it. As the section (c d) shows, iI represents 
an area of unquarried hillside projecting into the quarried area, with 
perhaps a slight addition of soil. In tins connexion we are reminded 
that the farmyard area of Ty Talwyn B was not wholly levelled down. 
The boundary banks of the * Residence ' moreover, like the farm-yards 
and enclosures, are angular and approximately straight-sided, but show 
irregularity in detail. Another parallel is provided by the rectangular 
building (part of the 1 Long House which looks very* like House II, 
Baideit harm. Its position close to the main entrance is such that the 
farming activities of the owner of the ' Residence ’ might well have 
been centred there. There is an enclosure (catileyard ?) the beginning 
of which is shown on the plan, extending to die northwest from the 
‘ Ivong House \ We suggest then that the ' Residence 1 was In the 
occupation of a landed proprietor or large farmer contemporaneously 
with die small farms. 

The Dates of the Forts and Farms 
H e arc now in a position to summarize our evidence. 

^ Bwlwarcau, like the oilier forts, is regarded as sub-Roman ; 
it was probably in use in the 6th century, when Bodvoc died. At 
some subsequent time it ceased to function and farmers settled there, 
modifying its defences to suit their peaceful purposes. They con¬ 
structed platforms, for buildings of unknown character. 

Other farmers with more elaborate building technique set up 
similar structures on the mountain, definitely square-ended with 
opposite doors, some probably of wood on a sill of turf, others stone¬ 
walled with earth filling. The idea of a level platform was in one farm 
applied also to the whole area of a steading, and in the same district 
to a larger and more ambitious building complex. 

What is the latest date for this group of constructions ? We can 
say of one member of the group, the 1 Residence \ that it is of pre- 
Norman character. It has no motto, it is not medieval in plan ; and a 
person of the importance of the owner of the * Residence ’ in Norman 
times would be living in a different situation. This latter point can 
be illustrated in our own area ; the castle of the Norman lordship of 
Tir larll {Lbmgvnwyd) is situated in the valley (see fig. a). The 
Residence ’ is, however, not wholly characteristic of the group, and 
we have considered the possibility that the Farms are summer dwellings 
{hafods) or eheepfolds of comparatively recent date. But no inhabited 
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sites Ln Wales known to us or that we can hear of show their peculiar 
characters, and the culture they represent b ancient enough, it w'ould 
appear, to have completely died out. A pre-Norman date tor the farms, 
then, is as probable as for the ' Residence 

We have ample time, from c. a.T). 550, the death of Botlvoc, to c, 
a.d, 1 too, the Nonnaiuzadon of the Llangyuwyd district, for the variety 
of domestic or pastoral buildings and lay-outs under review. The 
earliest possible date is a.d. 650-750, one or two centuries after Bodvoc : 
and wc think that this date is more likely than a later one, 1 * bearing m 
mind, of course, the possibility of long survival, even into medieval 
times, of individual structures. 

The Forts and Farms on Margam Mountain, then, if our arguments 
arc sound, illustrate the little-known social, cultural and economic life 
of South Wales in the Dark Ages. The farm buildings, whatever 
their specific function, arc particularly interesting because diligent 
enquiry has failed to elicit significant parallels in the British Isles or 
Scandinavia, Their origin cannot therefore, at present, he surmised: 
but we may not be far wide of the mark if we regard the f Residence * 
as a belated expression in the Highlands of the country-house tradition: 
established by the Romans in Lowland Britain. Both Forts and Farms 
present, in their groups, essential unity of design and function, and must 
reflect periods of cultural stability. 

Finally, our survey lias shown that excavations at not less than 
three sites—Y Bwhvarcau, the * Residence 1 and one of the isolated 
fanns—are necessary in order to establish the cultural history of Margam 
Mountain. 

Note : Since this paper was written seven farm-steads similar to 
the above have been discovered by the writers in collaboration with Mr 
P. Murray ITircipland, six on Ccfn Gdligaer and one on Cefh Y 
Briihdir, Glamorgan, at elevations of from 1250 to 1350 feet. On each 
mountain there is an inscrilied stone of the 6th or 7th century. Readers 
of Antiquity who may know of such structures in. other parts of Wales 
or elsewhere are desired to communicate with the authors. 


ta Local tr ad It i nn is. indeed i n favour of an earlier d ale for the k Resilience! 1 ; the 
Editor has kindly sent m a copy of the testimony of the vicar of Liafigynwyd in 1875 
COTirtTning it + from the nichiwes ol lire Ordnance Survey, It U said to bate beeii the 
d w cJlicLg of Cyrrau son of St. Cynwyd* the fa tinder of I A m y tssrf d Ch u rth : lie Oourahed 
j&i ihtr end of die 6th century. But for Cynwyd, kc Baring-Gould Ic Fitter, Lias 0/ 
the British Saints^ l, pp. 274-5- 
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APPENDIX 

FARM? ON jrtABGAM MOUNTAIN T T.ABLF OF BtfttJJlNCS 

All measurements are taken from the centres of the inner banka {where suds art 
present) as being the besi available indication of the position of the wdJte. Otherwise 
the figure* indicate ihe arm of the 1 platforms \ 
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1 
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B. tt> L. 
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V Bwlwarcau : House-git e A 

59'o' 

24- 

1 : 3.5 


*» House-site a 

41 ’ o' 


1 : 14 

5 -^ 

Llutst Wen Farm A, House-site .. 

44 '®' 

30 ' o F 

1: 3.2 

SENW 

H Farm ^ House-site .. 

50'0' 

16' o # 

1 :1,9 

Eft-NW 

Balden Farm 2 House » 

49 ' *' 

■ 9‘«'0 

1 :2.5 

sw-ni 

rt 

House ii *> 

41'6' 


1 ; 3-3 

SE-NW 

Ty Tnlwyn Farm a 2 House 1 

56' o' 
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i ; 3.7 
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11 House it 

30'0' 
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% : 2 


Ty Talwyu Farm 0: House 1 

S 7 ' °* 

aj'6'0 

i : 2.7 

a-w 

11 House u 

35 ' c ' 
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K~N 

Residence: f louse 
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16' «' 

t : E.g 

EE—NW 


S (0 so sne end ig dur oilier j It t* difficult to determine the drni?n*km* 

ie " « J ^. - h «► f exactly, end the actual; bounc-waUi nu>r 
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Archaeology and the State 

by Grahame Clark 

T HE interest of the State in the ancient monuments and civilizations 
of Britain is recent in origin and limited in extent. 1 It is the 
purpose of this paper to trace in outline the growth of State 
interest, the limits of State control at the present time, and the main 
lacunae which appear to exist in the mechanism for the preservation of 
our national antiquities. Before embarking oil (his topic it might be 
well to point out the two chief reasons why, before 1882, the State under¬ 
took little or no responsibility within a sphere now generally recognized 
as the proper concern of any civilized state. In the first place the study 
of British Archaeology has only within the last fifty years reached a 
degree of accuracy and discipline worthy of the expenditure of public 
funds ; it is of the utmost significance in this connexion that the first 
scientific British archaeologist, General Pitt-Rivers, was appointed as 
first Inspector of Ancient Monuments under the Act of 1882, Sub¬ 
sequent students of the subject, no less than the tax-payers of the day, 
may congratulate themselves that certain of the earlier figures of British 
archaeology were not invested by the State with powers that might 
well have increased the extent of those devastations which we have 
good reason to mourn at the present time. In tire second place the 
whole conception of the State exerting its power for the conservation 
of a national heritage at the expense of a narrowly conceived view of 
private property is of itself a product of recent constitutional changes, 
reflected in the successive extensions of the franchise between 1867 
and 1918. The various Ancient Monuments Acts, etc. may be con¬ 
sidered as manifestations of the same social conscience that successfully 
demanded such measures as the regulation of conditions of employ¬ 
ment, insurance for work-people, provision for unemployed persons, 
compulsory education, suitable housing for the poor, and die nationaliz¬ 
ation of certain resources such as petroleum. 


1 We me dealing here with England only. 
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We shall consider the question of the relations of the State to 
archaeology under four separate heads 

t. The preservation of monuments. 

2, The mapping of antiquities. 

3 - The preservation of loose antiquities. 

4. Museums. 

t. The Preservation* of Monuments 

It will he convenient first of all to pass in review the successive 
Acts oi Parliament by which the State has recognized ( and to a large 
extent assumed, its obligations in respect of the preservation of motiu- 
meats of national importance. 

The Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1882, is chiefly important 
m that it constitutes the earliest recognition by the State of its responsi¬ 
bility for national monuments. Some 68 monuments in the British 
Isles were specified in a schedule as being of national importance, and 
among them were numbered such famous sites as Stonehenge, Avcburv 
Arbor Low, and New Grange, The Act provided that anyone, the 
onw excepted, convicted of damaging or defacing any of these 
monuments would be liable to a fine not exceeding £5 or one month’s 
imprisonment. Secondly it provided that owners should have power to 
constitute as guardians (of any of the monuments on the schedule} the 
Commissioners of Works, who would thenceforth be responsible for 
their maintenance; in this event the owner would become liable to the 
same penalties as any member of the general public for anv damage 
he might do. Thirdly the Commissioners could with the lament of 
the owner and of the Treasury purchase any monument on the schedule, 
and fourthly they could accept as a gift or bequest any such monument, 
finally it was provided that one or more inspectors be appointed by the 
Commissioners of the Treasury ‘ to report , . , on the condition of 
such monuments, and on the best mode of preserving the same 

As previously intimated the Act is important more as an indication 
of dawning responsibility than for any real power that it bestowed on 
the State for the implementing of its intentions. The authority of an 
owner over his property, even where expressly slated by the Act to be 
of national importance, remained unimpaired 'unless of his free will he 
placed it under the guardianship of the Commissioners of Works or 
sold, gave or bequeathed it to the same authority. It is no surprise, 
11)31 die firs . 1 Inspector appointed under the Act, General 
Pitt-Rivers, soon weaned oi !m task and felt compelled to offer his 
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resignation after seven years’ experience of Government inactivity, 1 In 
actual fact, the Act being almost entirely permissive in character, the 
Government enjoyed no authority to act even assuming it iett the 
desire or the responsibility. 

More elasticity was secured by the Act of 1900, which empowered 
die Commissioners of Works to become guardians at the request of the 
owner of any monument (as opposed to scheduled monuments only) 
when its preservation was considered to be ' a matter of public interest 
by reason of the historic, traditional or artistic interest attaching 
(hereto The only exceptions to the scope of the Act were dwelling- 
houses occupied by anyone other than a caretaker and family. This 
Act is interesting in that it empowered County Councils to purchase 
by agreement, to Income guardrails of, and to contribute towards the 
cost of maintenance of, monuments within their counties 1 or in any 
adjacent county Another important principle that was to survive 
was that of public access to monuments within die ownership or 
guardianship of the Commissioners or of the County Councils ; in the 
latter case the permission of the owner was necessary. For the pur¬ 
poses of the Act 1 monument 1 was defined as ' any structure, erection, or 
monument of historic or architectural interest, or any remains thereof 

The Act of 1910 empowered owners to give or will monuments 
within the meaning of the Act of 1900, thus remedying a careless 
omission from that Act. 

The Acts of 1900 and 1910 did little to lessen the essential weakness 
of the original Act. A memorandum by the First Commissioner of 
Works, published in the Annual Report of the Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments for 1912, is worth quoting in this context ; k existing 
Acts \ it stated. * are purely permissive in character. The State cannot 
undertake the guardianship, or arrange for die protection, of any 
monument, except with the consent, and indeed by the desire, of die 
owner The First Commissioner went on to point out tliat many 
monuments were falling into decay, declaring in conclusion . ■ , * it 
is. in my opinion, most desirable dial the State should have power to 
intervene in such cases \ The result was die new Act of 19 £3, which 
repealed the previous Acts, consolidated their main provisions relative 
to purchase and guardianship, and added in die Preservation Order a 
potent weapon in the struggle to prevent the destruction and decay of 
monuments of national importance. 


1 Fid* Third Annual Congrcu of Archaeological Societies, 33 July 1891. 
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The Commissioners of Works were empowered to constitute an 
advisory hoard, known as the Ancient Monuments Board, and com¬ 
posed of representatives drawn From tfie Royal Commissions on 
Historic Monuments, the Society' of .Antiquaries of London, the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, the Royal Academy of Arts, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and the Board of Education, It was on the advice of this Board that 
the Commissioners were enabled by the new Act to place under the 
protection of the State by means of a Preservation Order any monument 
of national importance declared to be in danger. In order’ to ascertain 
the state of any monument the Board were empowered to carry out an 
inspection. The Prcscnation Order would be effective for t8 months 
unless confirmed by Parliament, and if unconfirmed at the end of that 
time it could not be applied to the same monument for a period of five 
years. When in force the Preservation Order placed a monument 
under the protection of the State, carrying with it penalties of a fine of 
£.5 or for any damage or alteration one month’s imprisonment. More¬ 
over if any monument, the subject of a Preservation Order, appeared 
likely to fait into decay, the Commissioners were empowered to make an 
order constituting themselves guardians of the monument for the 
duration of the Preservation Older without the consent of the mencr. 
The Commissioners were further enabled to take measures for the pro¬ 
tection of a monument, the subject of a Preservation Order, with or 
without the permission of the owner. 

The 1913 Atf provided a second important check on the destruction 
of monuments. The Commissioners of Works were instructed to 
publish a schedule from time to time of 1 such monuments as are 
reported by the Ancient Monuments Board as being monuments the 
preservation of which is of national importance and to inform owners 
when fresh monuments were added to the list. It then became the 
duty of owners to give one month’s notice of their intention 1 to demolish 
or remove in whole or in part, structurally alter, or make additions to, 
tliv monument \ so allowing time for 3 Preservation Order to be issued. 
I lie penalties lor failing to give such notice as the Act required were a 
fine of j£ioo or imprisonment for three months or both. 

From the provisions of this Act, as of previous Acts, all inhabited 
dwelling-houses, other than those occupied by a caretaker and fam.ilv 
were excluded as well as buildings at present in ecclesiastical use. The 
definition of 1 monument ' was, however, somewhat widened to include 
any part of the adjoining land which may be required for the purpose 
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of fendngj covering in, or otherwise preserving the monument from 
injury \ and further ' the means of access thereto 

A major defect of the 1913 Act was revealed in a dramatic manner 
when :t Company was formed for quanting the rock in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Roman Wall. The Wall itself and its subsidiary 
constructions were protected under the Act and many people assumed 
that the protection would extend to such parts of their immediate 
surroundings as gave them their character and meaning. This assump¬ 
tion, however, proved groundless when tested by this practical case 
and the grandeur of the Wall was only saved to the Nation by the 
munificence of a private individual. The outcome of the scare was the 
Act of 1911. 

The new Act introduced the principle of the ' controlled area by 
which the Commissioners were empowered to delimit such an area 
contiguous to a monument as will ensure the full preservation of its 
amenities. Within the area controlled buildings can be prohibited or 
restricted and their design and appearance prescribed, excavations and 
tTee felling can be prohibited and any other restrictions imposed that 
may be necessary. The owner can be compensated for any loss he may 
sustain through the restrictions, but for any contravention of the scheme 
he may be fined up to £20 a day. In various other ways the Act of 
1913 was tightened up and in some cases its provisions were extended 
considerably in scope. 

Tire Act of igji has been in force for too short a period for its 
full weight to be felt; it would, however, be safe to say tliat the legisla¬ 
tive powers at present possessed by the Commissioners of Works for 
the preservation of ancient monuments of national importance are 
greater than is generally realized, Financial considerations arc bound 
to curb development to' a certain extent and it is certain that the Com¬ 
missioners will not exert their powers too much in advance of public 
opinion. With these reservations, however, it remains a fact that by 
the exercise of powers already legally entrusted to them the Com¬ 
missioners could control the whole of the archaeological excavation of 
the country : not only are the Commissioners thentselves empowered 
to carry out excavations, but by including ‘ any cave or # xcaration * 
within the definition of 1 monument * they arc able to employ the 
Preservation Order and other weapons to stay undesirable excavations 
by others. Legally, indeed, it would seem that the Commissioners of 
Works could bring to an end all excavation by individuals or societies, 
and tbermdves exercise a complete monopoly. Present practice, as 
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wdt as the traditions of the country, indicate that in fact the Com¬ 
missioners will co-operate with individuals and bodies of proved 
competence; meanwhile it is satisfactory to know that powers exist 
which may curb the inefficient, uneconomic, and therefore anti-social, 
excavation that is still responsible for the steady destruction of ancient 
monuments. The only tragedy is that the necessity for these powers 
wits not earlier appreciated. The extent and rapidity of the destruction 
of ancient monuments by agriculturalists and archaeologists during the 
last hundred years has been appalling. We illustrate (fig. i) the 
distribution of megalithic monuments in a district of Hannover, which 
happens to have been accurately surveyed in 1846 and again in 1914 ; 



+ 7 ismrtiit .»f E>r Hannover| 

Thfc iMt-bUid m*F liNfcfrtlm tbr .[UllStiUtbei of aujriilttit? in Um *«t. of OW lit Ik- smfkm *1 

il iVrv^fTcl lijrC. Tret JLat'rrf - m :*#*■. -arb** !4£ mivfcvwd rektltdf IftUet an-L at Jej.-i t mVfy+A 
ta I il*m**Bd uitHL Th^t trt L(W fisht sbnw» the cl lie mr.r ?Um tn^mmar .1 atorhi 

bf Ot in tm, «fc«| uj ipnre fb*H M tlAhi.pLni W*\nmX, 


the destruction revealed by a comparison of these surveys is probably 
not abnormal,* The powers possessed by the Commissioners may 
appear dangerous on paper, but in the face of such menaces they are 
certainly not too great ; we feel confident that in practice the English 
tradition of co-operation between State and individual will assert itself 
and nullify the possibility of any centralized bureaucratic control. 


THE INSPECTORATE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

In describing the gradual development of the legal control by 
rite Commissioners of Works over ancient monuments of national 

* e.jj. Dr Foe’s rcnurlts on the desinuciion of round hsnows in Tkr Artharoioav of 
the Catnbrvlgt Region, pp. j8h), & * 
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importance we have necessarily referred constantly to the machinery by 
which die Acts are enforced. The original Act of 1882 provide*! for 
the appointment by the Treasury Commissioners of * one or more 
inspectors of ancient monuments, whose duty it shall be to report to 
the Commissioners of Works on the condition of such monuments, 
and on the best mode of preserving the same General Pitt-Kivere 
was appointed in :SBa and held the position until his death in 1900, 
though disgust at the futility of the Act prevented him from drawing 
his salary or taking any very active interest after 1890, After the 
death of the General, indeed, the office fell into abeyance, A good deal 
of work was done unofficially by Mr J, Fitzgerald, who had overtaken 
the arrears of work by 1908, only to die in the following year. In 
1910 Mr (now Sir) C. R. Peers was appointed and it was under his 
leadership, as Inspector to [913 and Chief Inspector from then till 
1933, that the Inspectorate as it exists today was built up. It not only 
controls in practice the machinery for the preservation of ancient 
monuments, nut in the person of its late Chief Inspector, it did much to 
mould the course of the necessary legislation. Moreover die same 
annual report (1912) of the Inspector which exposed the inadequacy of 
the then existing Acts also laid down the fundamental principles which 
have in practice guided the Commissioners of Works in die actual 
work of preservation. The Commissioners were to avoid * as far a$ 
possible , . . anything that can be considered in the nature of 
restoration 1 and were ' to confine themselves rigorously to such works 
as may be necessary to ensure their stability, to accentuate their interest, 
and to perpetuate their existence in the form in which they have come 
down to us Up till die end of 1933 the total number ot monuments 
in England scheduled for protection had reached 2205. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION (ENGLAND) 

As a necessary preliminary to the extensive preservation of 
monuments of national importance by the State an authoritative survey 
of all existing monuments of a certain antiquity' was and is a paramo tint 
necessity, A Royal Commission was therefore appointed in 1908 1 to 
make an inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monuments and 
Constructions connected with or illustrative of the contemporary 
culture, civilisation and conditions ol life of the people in England, 
excluding Monmouthshire, from the earliest times to the year *1700, 
and to specify those which seem most worthy of preservation The 
first Secretary to the Commission was the late Sir G, E, Duckworth 
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(1908-33), during whose term no less than fifteen volumes were 
published notwithstanding the interruption caused by the Great War. 
The volumes have set and maintained a standard of accurate scholarship 
which is widely recognized, yet they are so written and illustrated 
as to appeal to the general educated public. They thus serve not only 
to provide the accurate information required for a comprehensive 
policy of preservation by the State, but also to broaden interest in the 
antiquities of the country and to stimulate that public opinion which 
is so necessary to the satisfactory operation of the Acts. Considering 
the attention to detail and the wealth of the material dealt with the 
output of die Commission has been astonisliing. During the first 
penod of activity between 1908 and 1915 the English Commission 
investigated no less than 5631 monuments in afiz parishes, while on 
resuming its activities from 1919 until 1923 it dealt with 3554 monu¬ 
ments in 314 parishes. In t his way the investigation of the monuments 
of the counties of Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Essex was 
completed. The Commission next turned its attention to the difficult 
area of London, on which it published five volumes between 1924-30 
m addition to a sixth volume for Huntingdonshire. From 1930—2 
2480 monuments in 169 parishes were investigated in Herefordshire 
the third and final volume on which has been published recently! 
Whilst engaged on counties the Commission has investigated well 
over 700 monuments annually, a truly amazing record of achievement 
when one considers that many of the monuments concerned are of 
considerable size and complexity. The cost to the tax-paver is 
owing to the speed with which the work is done, almost negligible! 
Working on the basis of the average number of monuments investigated 
and the total estimate of annual expenditure it costs about /8 to haw 
each oi our English monuments investigated, truly a small enough sum 
to secure such a birthright. b 


2. 1 he Mapping of Antiquities : the Ordnance Survey 

It is a truism of modem archaeology that one of the most significant 
fact?, about antiquities is their exact provenance, and the State in the 
guise of the Ordnance Survey lias contributed handsomely to British 
archaeolo^ in tins respect. Although at present a department under 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Ordnance Survey was 
mditary m on™ and is sull mainly staffed by Royal Engineers, Swing 
however to the antiquarian interests of General Roy (1726-90) author 
of The MthUiry Antiquities of the Romans in North Britain and virtual 
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founder of die Survey, ardnaeo logical information has from the be¬ 
ginning been incorporated on its published sheets. We illustrate 
(FiG* 2) part of 3 sheet of the original i-inch survey on which 
archaeological features were marked. Roy’s tradition was ably main¬ 
tained by subsequent Directors, notably by Sir Charles Close, and 
ultimately resulted in 1921 in the appointment of an Archaeology Officer 
to the staff. The primary task of this Officer is to ensure the accuracy of 
the archaeological features primed on the maps issued to the public, 
to revise the information for new editions and, so far as is practicable, 
to incorporate fresh discoveries as they are made. In this way the 
State is able to ensure the adequate cartographic record of its antiquities 
at a negligible cost, and the general public is given accurate information 
on its maps. There is no doubt that the practice of marking the sites of 
antiquities on the ordinary official maps has done much to broaden 
general interest in the subject, and for this reason alone the institution 
of an Archaeology Officer has been invaluable ; but already there is a 
growing public w'ith a special interest in archaeology and to serve this 
the Ordnance Survey is producing Period Maps, which are models 
of their kind. Those already published include Roman Britain, 17th 
century' England, two sheets of a Megalithic Survey, and the first sheet 
of a survey of the Celtic Earthworks of Salisbury Plain. The staff can 
hardly be regarded as commensurate to the magnitude of its task, but 
it is Important that the accurate mapping of national antiquities lias 
been recognized in principle as a legitimate charge upon public resources. 

It will be convenient to note under this heading the contribution 
made lo Hritish archaeology by the Royal Air Force, since in practice 
the air-photographs of archaeological interest token during the course 
of training are deal t wi th a t the Ordnance Survey. The atr-pbo tugraphs 
are filed at Southampton and prints may be bought by the general public 
(crown copyright being reserved). It is Interesting to notice that the 
survey of Celtic Earthworks on Salisbury Plain has largely been based 
upon air-photographs taken by the R.A.F. in die normal course of duty. 

3. Preservation of Loose Antiquities 

When we come to examine the powers exercised by the State over 
moveable antiquities we find ourselves confined to a consideration of 
the law of treasure trove, since a pan from its jurisdiction within this 
extremely narrow sphere the State appears to Have no powers over 
antiquities found in its own soil, unless within the area of a National 
Monument within its ownership. 
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Fortunately one more qualified hi every way to discuss the subject 
has recently published an important paper on * The law and practice 
of Treasure Trove ’ (Antiquaries Journal, 1930, pp. 228-41 ), so that it 
will be unnecessary to enter into any detail. As is the usual case with 
the laws ant! institutions of our island the origins of the law of treasure 
trove are lost in the mists of antiquity, mists into which we have no 
desire to stumble. Sir George Hil] has given us the key to the proper 
understanding of the law when he bids us consider it as no more than 
1 a specific application of the common law of the land, which provides 
that the estate of a person dying intestate with no known heirs becomes 
the property of the Crown \ We feel incompetent to define the law 
in a manner likely to commend itself to a lawyer, and confident that if 
we succeeded we should fail in the more important task of conveying 
information to the general public. We shall rest content, therefore, with 
stating the fundamental facts which determine whether or not a given 
find falls within the category of treasure trove. In brief the law 
applies only to treasure that has been hidden and of which neither die 
owner nor his representative can lie found, the treasure itself being either 
of gold or of silver. It does not apply to treasure that has been aban¬ 
doned/ nor does it apply if the owner can be found, nor does it apply 
to any objects other than those of gold or silver. 

Iti origin there is no doubt dial treasure trove was solely designed 
to secure revenue to the Crown and to this day the concealment of 
treasure trove remains a misdemeanour. It is, therefore, the police 
who are responsible for seeing that treasure trove is properly reported, 
and it is by a Coroner's inquest that it is decided whether or not a given 
find is in fact treasure trove. The attitude of the Treasury, however, 
to whom the treasure is ultimately delivered, has undergone a welcome 
change, and the law ol treasure trove as today administered forms part 
of the machinery by which the national antiquities arc preserved by the 
State. This change of attitude can be summarised quite briefly by 
considering the position of die finder of treasure trove. Up dll 1871 
his chances of receiving any reward at all were doubtful and until 1886 
he was paid only the bullion value of his find. The Treasury Minute 
of 13 July 1886, however, marks a new step forward, and taken in 

* In the words of Judge Bay I is, writing ta the Archafntogicat Journal (tS86, XLtii, 
342} and quoted by Six Ci, Hill, ilic treasure * must be round hidden m the earth or in 
the walla, beams, chimneys, or other secret places above the earth, but affixed Co the soil 
' if found on the earth ur in the sea ' it k not hidden, hut abandoned and therefore out¬ 
side the scope of the law. 
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conjunction with the Ancient Monuments Act of 1882 can be taken as a 
definite indication that the State was no longer indifferent to the fate of 
its antiquities* The minute stated ; ' My Lords haw stated that the 
Crown right to treasure trove, regarded financially, is valueless, and 
that special cases excepted, they would not assert the Crown’s claim at 
all. They, in fact, only interest themselves In the matter to assist the 
efforts of Antiquarian Societies for the preservation of objects ot general 
interest In order to further this desirable object finders of treasure 
trove who properly reported their finds were from this date rewarded 
on Lise basis of the antiquarian value of their discoveries, subject only 
to a deduction of from to per cent, to 20 per cent. Finally within very 
recent years the Treasury has waived its right even to this small 
deduction, 

In practice, once the Crown’s right to the treasure has l»een 
established by a Coroner’s inquest, its administration is delegated by 
the Treasury to the British Museum, At the British Museum the 
treasure Ls examined and valued by experts on the basis of its market 
value. Any objects not retained by die British Museum, the Royal 
Mint, locaf museums or the owner of the land on which they were 
found, are returned to the finder, who receives in addition the full 
value of any objects retained. In this way every encouragement is 
given to anyone who finds treasure trove to report to the police without 
delay, in order to qualify for a reward fixed by impartial and expert 
opinion. Meanwhile the penalties for intentional concealment still 
remain, and the alternative to receiving a financial reward is a fine and 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

Admirable in its limited scope though the law of treasure trove may 
be in these latter days, when it works for ends entirely foreign to those 
which inspired the evolution of its mechanism, it can hardly be regarded 
as an efficient method for the safe-guarding of moveable national 
antiquities as a whole. The insufficiency of a law which takes into 
account only objects of gold and silver (and even those only when found 
under certain circumstances) is well illustrated by the maxim of General 
Pitt-Rivers, the father of modern British field-archaeology, that 1 the 
value of relics, viewed as evidence, may . , . be said to be in inverse 
ratio to their intrinsic value \* 

At the present time antiquities other than those coming within the 
scope of treasure trove belong to the ultimate owner of the laud upon 


* Preface to volume m of Excuvatitmt in Cranbome Chair, p. tx. 
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which they are found, ft is a curious anomaly that while monuments 
and constructions of national importance have been to a very large 
extent socialized by the Acts and the machinery which implements 
them, loose antiquities, including in some cases the very' objects which 
give indication of the date or associations of a monument of national 
importance, are left unprotected to be bought and sold, collected or 
lost, or intrigued for hy museums. The anomaly is brought home the 
more when we consider lliat the archaeological objects in monuments 
placed under the protection of (but not the property of) the Commissioners 
of Works belong to the land-owner and not to the State, even though 
they alone might lend any meaning to the monument in question. 
The attitude adopted by the modem State that ancient monuments are 
in effect the heritage of the nation and not the playthings of individual 
land-owners seems to demand some measure of protection for loose 
antiquities found in the soil. The enlightened manner in which the 
law of treasure trove is now administered is so much to the good, but 
it is totally insufficient to ensure the proper preservation of what ought 
to be regarded as part of the national heritage. 

Before leaving the subject of loose antiquities it might be useful 
to mention the Geological Survey, since for the earlier periods of 
archaeology monuments and constructions tend to give way to geological 
sections. Much has been done in the past by individuals on the staff of 
the Survey, such as Skertchlcy and jukes-Browne, and much is now 
being done to notice features of archaeological interest in the course of 
geological work. We suggest, however, that an archaeological staff 
officer simitar in status to the one attached to the Ordnance Survey 
might save a vast amount of information about the car Bor periods of 
British Archaeology dial is now lost. 

4. M ITSEDMS 

An essential part in the preservation of antiquities is played by 
museums, and it is therefore necessary to consider how far those in this 
country are organised and how far they are in themselves equipped 
for the sendees they ought to render to the community. In actual fact 
there is very little to consider, since there is an almost total lack of 
organization and system for the museums as a whole, and with very' few 
exceptions the individual institutions lack the lirat elements of a proper 
equipment. 

In his most admirable Report on the Public Museums of the 
British Isles prepared in £928 for the Carnegie United Kingdom 
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Trusiee$, Sir Henry Miens stated that * one of the peculiarities of the 
present museum system in England, Northern Ireland and Scotland is 
die almost entire absence of any form of cooperation \ Tins is per¬ 
haps partly due to the fact that the museums have grown up or rather 
straggled into existence singly and unrelated to any plan. Some 
museums arc- private, others belong to Societies of various kinds, 
others are attached to Universities and Schools, a great number are 
run by municipalities, and a tew arc of national character. Over the 
first three categories there is no kind of public control. The municipal 
museums maintained by the rates came into being as a result of the 
Museums Act ot 1845 and subsequent Acts, all of which were mai nly 
concerned with empowering local authorities to appropriate public 
money to die upkeep of museums. Legislation on the subject of 
museums has been concerned almost solely with the purely financial 
aspect of the situation, and the management of each institution is left 
in the hands of a committee of the local council. The only national 
museum with which we ate concerned here is the British Museum, 
which is still ran along the lines laid down by the British Museum 
Act of 1753, vesting the museum and collections in a Board of 
I rustees, and laying down the principle of free access for the public. 
Strictly speaking the British Museum is the only museum in England 
containing substantial collections of British antiquities for which the 
State is responsible. There are tio formal relations between the 
British Museum and other museums in the country of any kind whatso- 
ever, except in so far as the British Museum is authorised under certain 
conditions to distribute duplicate specimens. An organised system of 
museums in this country simply does not exist. Their distribution 
is oi the most haphazard nature they have no defined spheres of 
influence, and they are linked by no connexion cither with one another 
or with any central institution.* 

No intelligent person reading Sir Henry Miers' report could fail 
to Imp shocked by the glaring inadequacy of the equipment of the 
museums dealt with. As regards staff Sir Henry Miers found that in 
.*4 F c1 ! j cei11 * of the museums of the British Isles was there a 
lull-time paid curator, while in only 4 per cent, was there an assistant 
curator, tie further found that in many instances the curators 
appointed lacked any previous training or experience \ w hile one of 


f T * 0,1 ** "S* uf tht A*oda*» oi which Sir 
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the chief facta disclosed hy his enquiry revealed a * disgracefully low 
standard of salaries \ salaries falling on the average 50 per cent, below 
the minimum recommended by the Museums Association. As to 
buildings he found that ' only 10 per eent- of the museums in the 
country are housed in a separate building (good or bad) designed for 
the purpose while 1 very few of the museums in the country are 
pro video with the storage rooms or work-rooms which arc essential A 
Small wonder is there ‘ that almost all museums contain collections „ . . 
consisting to a great extent of mere curios ’ 1 

With the educational aspect of museums, important though it is, 
we are not here concerned, but rather with the bare preservation of 
antiquities, which should Ire a national interest. If the State is to 
extend its interest from monuments and constructions to the objects 
which so often date them and invest them with meaning and associations, 
it seems clear that it will also have to take in hand the whole problem 
of the proper organization of museums. It would appear that there are 
certain drastic changes necessary, and we suggest that there are certain 
elementary pre-requisites for efficiency : 

( а ) Museums should be set up where they are required, 

(б) They should no lunger exist as isolated and in some cases 
competing units. They should in some way be related to 
the National Museum, and they should each serve a recog¬ 
nized territory, 

(c) They should he staffed by trained curators, who should be 
paid salaries bearing some relation to their attainments and 
social value, 

(d) The buildings in which collections are housed should be 
designed as museums, and should be equipped to meet the 
needs of die various classes of person using a museum. 

These requirements arc simple enough and their cost quite trivial when 
Compared with the millions spent on other * services \ social and odier- 
wise. Moreover a State policy for museums seems to be the logical 
conclusion of the policy for the preservation of national antiquities, to 
which the State is already partly committed- With the museums in 
their present state any effective control of antiquities, oilier than 
monuments or constructions, would appear to be difficult if not 
impossible. Conversely it must also be clear that so long as the private 
ownership of antiquities from English soil is tolerated by the State it 
must remain difficult for the museums to help themselves. The 
necessity of negotiating for objects with private individuals imposes 
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an intolerable burden upon museum staffs, and frequently means the 
acceptance of junk, hampering restrictions on Lite proper utilisation of 
objects, and even the temporary suppression of provenance, 

In conclusion it would he true to say that while the State has been 
eminently successful in the limited spheres of archaeology into which 
it has entered, much is Jacking before a comprehensive policy for the 
preservation of the national heritage of antiquities can be said to exist. 
While the preservation of monuments and the mapping of antiquities 
are bath on a sound lias is, there b no organization for the preservation 
of loose antiquities other than treasure trove, and no organization of 
museums in which to bouse and exhibit them, 
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Defences against Cattle-Raiding 

by G. W. B. Huntingfomj 

* Beech Bottom dyke would break the heart 
of say cattle-raider \—Dr R, E, M. Wheeler, 

W HEN I suggested, in commenting on tlris quotation , * 1 that an 
African cattle-thief would laugh at Beech Bottom dyke, Mr 
Crawford did not agree; and die idea that seems to prevail 
with regard to the stopping-power of a ditch and bank is responsible 
for these notes. 

Cattle-defences may be considered under two heads : j, Fences ; 
2, Dykes: the latter being actually of secondary importance when the 
object in view is to keep cattle in or out; and stockades without a ditch 
do occur in Britain.* 

Fences which do not involve the use of iron arc of four kinds : 

(i) The po 3 t and rail stockade (plate i), where the uprights are 
sunk at least 2 ft. into the ground, and often deeper. 

(2) The dead hedge (plate ti), 4 Saeps agrestis e ligno, sed non 
vivit' of Varro , 1 consisting of branches and poles set upright in shallow 
holes, with brushwood interlacing. 

(3) The trunk fence, consisting of trunks laid lengthwise and close 
together, with 3 filling of loose branches and brushwood, and recalling 
the blocked fort-entrance described by Caesar . 4 

(4) The stone wall. 

Excluding the stone wall, which i$ only found in certain parts of 
Britain, it may be said that the first three types of fence arc in themselves 
more or less effective cattle-defences. A sufficiently stout post and 
rail fence provides almost complete security ; the dead hedge, which 
is the ordinary fence used by the pastoral tribes of East Africa, is secure 
up to a nomt, though when cattle are scared by a sudden alarm they can 
usually break through it somewhere. 'Hie trunk fence, if the amount 


**•4S+- 

4 B.G., v, 9, 4. 
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and size of the trunks is large enough, is usually fairly effectual, though 
it is more laborious to erect. None of these fences requires a ditch to 
keep cattle inside. 

As to dykes in connexion with cattle, it may he noted that unless 
their sides are almost perpendicular—in fact much steeper than any 
earthwork in Britain — they are no barrier to cattle; for cattle can climb 
without trouble slopes which a man finds very difficult. They are sure 
of foot in rough or stony places, and have remarkable powers of keeping 
on their feet on wet, slippery ground. In fully country in East Africa, 
moreover, they graze on very steep hillsides, and even on railway 
embankments with a slope of i \ in i. In order to test the matter, 



Km. i. iE-TTfos of natural gullet. compared wmr other earthworks 


however, and settle definitely whether cattle could or could not climb 
slopes similar to those found in British dykes, I had a herd driven 
across a natural galley 30 ft. deep, with a level floor at the bottom 30 ft. 
wide — which gave ample room to scatter sideways (plate III). The 
herd was attended by two men and a small boy, and they had no 
difficulty in driving it up the opposite slope- The section of this 
gulley is given in fig. i , compared with five British dvkcs and a railway 
embankment; 

(t) Old Saturn, outer ditch on north side, 

(z) Fleam Dyke, near Bedford Gap, (Fox). 

(3) Grim’s Ditch, near Spring Pond, Cranbome Chaee fSumner). 

(4) Row Ditch, Wilts. (Clay), v 

(5) Beech Bottom, (V.C.H. Herts, 1, 124). 
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The natural gulley has a rough, crumbling surface, giving a bad 
foothold : the cattle crossed it without hesitation. A bare earthwork, 
especially if the soil is day, Is not so easy if* climb when wet, though 
nut impossible ' and it must i>e remembered that grass grows very 
quickly, and in a year or so a gfwd covering of grass gives a fair foothold 
on any type of soil. A steep bank, therefore, unless continually kept 
free from grass, Joses its only asset as a cattle-barrier—an asset which 
is never really formidable. 

Cattle-raiding is a fine art, and is not undertaken haphazard. 
Among the Nandi of Kenya, young men combine in groups for the 
purpose, and for each raid one man is chosen as the leader, 11c selects 
his companions, who are never less than two, and usually three, so that 
a party of four may sc: out. Before raiding, they collect ail the neeo- 
8 ary information as to die position of the cattle-fold, houses, etc,, and 
when actually at work, one man keeps watch, one man opens the fold 
and drives out the cattle, and the others head them off in the direction 
of retreat. If undetected, the cattle are driven to their destination in a 
roundabout way, taking what would seem to be an unnecessarily lung 
course. This is to put pursuers off, and to cover their trail ; and "unless 
caught close to the site of the theft, they are seldom taken while 
travelling, though cattle may be recovered after they have reached their 
destination. FIG. 2 shows two cattle-mutes across the fjastn Gishu 
plateau, Kenya ; in both routes several rivers have to be forded, the 
largest (the Nzfflia) being particularly nasty to cross. As will be seen, 
distance is no objection to people who have specialized in this occupation 
for centuries ; and though the Nandi are remarkably bad stock-farmers, 
they have undoubtedly a genius for driving cattle long distances in the 
shortest possible time. Anytlung in the nature of a dyke or gulley to 
be crossed presents no difficulty, fur two of the party stationed in the 
bottom can easily prevent lateral scattering of tire animals ; and it a 
swamp be encountered, a detour is made to get round it. 

In East Africa, there is a definite raiding season, beginning about 
October, when the long rains are over. At this time of vear the ground 
is dry, and gives a good foothold for cattle and men even on the most 
precipitous and rocky slopes ; ideal night conditions are obtained 
after full moon, when the moon rises about or after midnight, and there 
is enough light before moon rise to see without being conspicuous. And 
here J would point out that African ground conditions cannot be com- 
pared with those of Britain ; the .African are much worse. For we 
have higher and steeper bills ; more and larger rocks ; a soil intolerably 
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slippery when wet ; hundreds of acres of dense grass, often shoulder 
high even on steep hills ; and precipitous river-valleys up to 600 ft. 
deep, often with a slope of 1 in 1 ; many of the rivers, too. as well as 
small streams are quite unapproachable in most places unless you hack 
your way through solid undergrowth. Such conditions are unknown 
in Britain — even fin the chalk. 

The prevention of theft from a fenced cattle-enclosure b easier, of 
course, when the herdsmen sleep inside with their cattle. Some East 
African pastoral tribes [e.g, the Nandi) have a dead-hedge enclosure for 
cattle dose to but separate from the dwelling him ; others, like the 
l"asin Gishu .Masai, build their huts inside the enclosure, as in fig. 3, 
which shows a dead-hedge surrounding four huts with flat that died 
roofs plastered with dung/ The only exact British parallel to this 
that I know of is the Romano-British cattle-enclosure on Lowhury Util, 
Berks, where a farm-yard enclosed by a flint wall about 4 ft.*6 ins. 
thick, with (apparently) pent-house roofs for the men, dates from 
perhaps ajl 200.* (fig. 4). A stone wall is the ideal cattle-defence, 
as it cannot be broken down in a hunry but for modem savages it is 
too laborious, especially w'hen they are continually on the move for 
grazing and water; and in the stonclcss districts of Britain it is naturally 
rare. Cattle must have been kept in many of the British earthworks, 
though there is little direct evidence ; there is, however, one stone¬ 
walled fort in Wales which has a cattle-tradition, and provides another 
paraj Id, Cacr Drewyn in Merionethshire’ has an area of 10 acres, 
and has a subsidiary external enclosure of one acre on the ne side eon- 
taming the sites of hut-circles ; and a tradition, going back at least to 
the 16U1 century, says that it was made by Drcwvn the Giant as a 
cat tie-fold for his sweetheart; and a century later Edward Lhuyd 
described it as 1 a round stone wall about an acre of ground where they 
kept (heir cartel in war-time 

When 3 cat de-enclosure is made of wood, still further protection 
is given by a pile of thorns and brushwood cn the outside. T ills not 


; Pliny, describing ihe growth of the fig-itw (apparently in India) describes a live 
hcdj^'unUni auk-fold: 'into* o^rnoim [ficuinj aauvant panores, opacani panic ret 
inuinlam . J]m B rbom( - v-itha 1 vallum 1 of free), decor* spede suhter imuciin promhc 
fomiento (—arched) ambitu (N.H. am, il) 

‘ D- Atkinson. Hr- Site on bcruAury HiU t i,, r 6, p p . tl 5.3, 

" ft ul o.a. Merioneth, 8 trtv. 


*Sion Dafydd RJiyfi, * itwo, Peakrth stsa, u8 ( fo. g* 9; Lhuyd, c. 
Pavchuih*, ii. 44 ; Anoint Moapmenti Commission. inv. of Merioneth, no. z~. 
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onlv hinders thieves, hut keeps out wild beasts, lor no animal, be it 
wolf or wild dog, likes a mass of thorns ; and if the pile be large enough, 
even a lion will normally refrain from jumping over. The worst 
animal enemy of the ancient stock-farmer in Britain was 

tltat grey beast 
the wolf of the weald ,* 

a dangerous pest corresponding to the wild dog [Lycaeott pictus) in 
Africa, and resembling it in fearlessness and lust for killing. In districts 
infested by such animals a pile of thoms is essential, 1 '’ 

This brings us to the crux of the whole question : is a plain ditch 
and hank a barrier to cattle ? And in view of the foregoing remarks, 
the answer can only lie, no. We are then compel led to accept ! no 
fence, no defence ' as an axiom in spite of the evidence, which shows 
that stockado have been found onlv in the following places : 

1. Uflingt on Castle, Berks : along the top of tile rain part. (Rev. 
j, Wilson in Trans. Newbury F,C., 1872, voj. 1). 

2. Cabtun, Sussex : on the slope of the rampart, and perhaps 
not a stockade. (Pitt-Rivers in Ardtaeologia. xLVi, pp. 452 ff,) 

3. North field Farm, Long Wittenham, Berks :: a short length of 
stockade is marked on the plan of the excavations on this site, (Haverfield 
in Ptqc. Soc. Ant,, ser. 2. xvni, 14). 

4. Bran Ditch, Cambs. ; a line of stakes between two parallel 
ditches, {Earthworks Committee Report, 1927, p. 24). 

5. Durrington, Wilts : an * egg-shaped earthwork in the field 
adjoining Woodhenge \ with stockaded cntrance. (B.CJL, 1928, p. 19). 

h. Wilbury, Herts.: a La Time 1 fort was preceded by a ditchless 
stockade, (Antiquity, 1933, vu, 484). 

7. Salisbury Plain : a short length of palisaded linear earthwork, 
(o.s. map 1 Celtic Earthworks of Salisbury' Plain *, 1933, Old Sarum 
sheet, foreword p. 2, but not marked on the map ; fully described by 
Dr Stone, the discoverer, in IVifts. Arch, Mag. xlvi jjune 1934], 450-3 d 1 

If an earthwork was intended to keep cattle in (and to protect (Item 
from wolves and men) it must have had some sort of fence ; and we 


* AS. Chronicle, mb. an. 93S. 

10 The wolf ciL-ned in a wild stale in Britain in the tatb century (Ginldus tim- 
brensts, Itmaurium Katnhriae, n, to) ; and in Scotland u lute aa the i6th century 
{ShaktsptuEngland, s, 4S0). 

L! The question of wooden stockades in Britain is dealt with by Myra KswfctS. 
*“* Stem* ffl ' St Ctikctbv't H1U, Winchester * (Pr«. Horn* F.C t tr,^. 67-71), 
to which I owe the reference for Csbure. ■ J ' 
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must therefore assume that the fence was of die dead-hedge tvpe, the 
holes for which, since they need not he deep, would leave no trace after 

!hJr??ril CCJ ? tUr£eS ' a 5 cnce do wel1 enough for a place 

where the herdsmen probably slept along with their cattle ; but for a 

long stretch of linear earthwork, it would be no bar to cat tie-raiders, 
for they could easdy tear it down, unless the earthwork was patrolled— 
and even then they would have opportunities at night. We must 
onclude that ihc stopping of cattle-raiders was no part, cither inten- 

5**" «**"“». f the functions of a linear ca^hwork w^crer 
those functions may have been. 1 * 

ann.™ 7 -' L?” " 0t 1 * l £ e Ieast CDnvinced by Mr Humingford's 

*“% ( p ^ m) with its 1 mugh, crumbling 
S ffC ?n far CaSier f' cem and desceat ( ban the slopes of such a 
nnrl? Bottom or- that revealed last summer at Maiden Castle, 

fea^to m ? \ ouId i !>e ^te impossible for man or 

not Jmu ^"ft °f blg du ? in cJwJk or day- Grass does 

if the middle S ^ 35 2J cutting shows : and even 

there u™.M Jo ! vcr . sIo t P Cs became covered with loose debris, 

5 ,?# JJJ l J f e bare uppermost section which, as anv one 

msu^bk“ta a df»“uc^ yl, ““ d ta0WS ’ ° rten J "““ a fiMl and 

Plates j and n have been inserted by the Editor from his own 
collection, to illustrate Mr Huntingfonfs first two tvpes of fence, 

O.G.S.C. 


*4* ‘' bjr &r ^ «»** ao. s «, P p, 
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Some Thoughts on the Topography 
of Saxon London 

by J. N. L. Myres 

I N the September numtier of Antiquity (vrn* 290-302) Dr Wheeler 
analysed with characteristic brilliance the topographical and 
archaeological evidence for the relation of Roman and Saxon in 
Dark-Age London. He pointed out that the 330 acres enclosed by 
the Roman Walls were divided almost centrally by the Walbrook into 
two areas of rising ground, the eastern which we may term ComhiU, 
and the western Ludgate Hill. He showed that there is undeniable 
evidence epitomized in the position of the central basilica and of London 
Bridge to prove that the eastern of these was the nucleus of the Roman 
City, and that the inclusion of the western within the walls was intended 
* to provide generously for a development which only in part material¬ 
ized He noted further that the evidence for die earliest Saxon 
settlement within the walls pointed with hardly less emphasis to their 

f ircfercnce for the western area, where the foundation of St. Paul's, the 
css certain suggestion of early church dedications, the traditional site 
of the Royal Palace, the certain position of the Folk Moot, and the more 
frequent occurrence of small objects of the early Saxon period combine 
to indicate the focus of their settlement. So far we may tread securely 
in his footsteps ; we may agree with liis summary of the contrast— 
* Roman London began on the Hill above London Bridge and spread 
westwards ; Saxon London emerged on the western hilltop and spread 
eastwards \ 

But he began his paper with an assumption, which the topo¬ 
graphical and archaeological argument we have summarized, was 
intended to strengthen into a historical fact. * 1 propose to assume * 
he wrote, * that in some sort—if only as a sub-Roman slum—Ijondon 
lasted on through the Dark Ages ; an urban anachronism, perhaps . . , 
but none the less an entity sufficiently living to transmit something of 
the Roman heritage to later times *, And he ends by claiming that 
during the 6th and 7th centuries ‘ the natural division of the city 
became, for a lime, a cultural division [between sub-Roman and Saxonl 
also It is the purpose of this note to ask whether the facts adduced 
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in the course of the paper make this any less an assumption at the end 
than it was at the beginning. 

Why was the nucleus of Saxon London on the w estern rather than 
on the eastern hill ? Dr Wheeler would presumably answer ; * Because 
the eastern was still occupied by the shrunken but'still living entity on 
the Roman City \ He toys even with the idea of a continuous Christian 
cult in St, Peter s-on-Comhill, standing as it does on the site of the 
Roman basilica and perhaps perpetuating ' a continuous tradition from 
the time when Christianity first became the official religion of Roman 
London, with an official altar in the old municipal shrine *. But there 
is surely a much simpler explanation of the Saxon preference for the 
western area. It was not the presence of sub-Roman slum-dwellers 
on Cornhill which frightened them away : it was the much tougher 
obstacle of a wilderness of bricks, and mortar, and concrete that daunted 
their town-shy minds. The eastern hill was, as we know from Dr 
Wheeler, a built-up area ' it had been thickly packed with great public 
buildings, temples, warehouses and tenements. Many of them were 
by xio\v rat-ridden and ditng^rous nuns* ihc abode of the unfamiliar 
ghosts m an alien culture* No Saxon would willingly live in the peril 
of tailing walls and Lite stench of blocked drains that he did not know 
how to clean. But west of the Walbrook, to quote Dr Wheeler, 1 there 
is some evidence . . , that the extension of Londinium * * * was 
never very closely filled with buildings; \ If it was necessary to settle 
within the walls at all, which was in itself an unusual concession to the 
importance of London's position, there could be no question of their 
choice ot a site, Ii was in the open spaces which had once been the 
gardens and orchards of the west-end villas that they preferred to make 
their mud and wattle huts. There is nothing surprising in die choice 
ai ail . u accords perfectly with all that we know of the non-urban 
atmosphere of pagan Anglo-Saxon minds. And it has no necessary 
relevance to the question of Roma no-British Survival* 

But what about St. Peter’s-on-Comb ill ? There is fifteen ih- 
CVl “ e * , ce 1 perhaps based upon the dubious authority of a 
twelfth-century Lancashire monk, that St. Peter's had been an Arch* 

nr u?if C ^ r f , S. ll ^ red W* ****** the St* Augustine. 

Dr Wheeer thinks that tins story is unlikely to have arisen subsequently 

to the establishment of the episcopal see at St. Paul's \ Now he lias 
^ 5 * ^oted wtth approval Dr Page's description of late Saxon 
London as a cut surrounding the Cathedral on the west and a bowg 
with its merchant population on the east. But it was precisely the 
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predominance of St. Paul's in the western att? which is likely to have 

E ’ven rise to such claims on behalf of the commercial interests in the 
>urg east of Wal brook for the antiquity of their own central and 
admittedly very earjy church. We are apt to forget the sudden develop¬ 
ment of racial antiquarianism which followed the Norman Conquest. 
The greater religious communities, of which St. Paul’s was not the least, 
became after the work of Lanfranc and Anselm a great instrument 
of the cultural conquest of Saxon flexibility by the rigidities of 
Norman feudalism. What more natural reton for the burghers, in 
their passionate maintenance of liberties guaranteed them by the Con- 
queror, than to push back, parochial St. Peter’s to King Lucius, lour 
hundred years before Augustine the Monk, and to claim for it a mythical 
archiepiseopacy, the only possible dignity which could surpass the 
prestige of the Cathedral Monastery. It is not at all surprising that 
we first hear of this tale in the twelfth century, for that is just the 
period when such tales were most in demand. And if we are asked 
for an alternative explanation of the position, dedication, and un¬ 
doubted antiquity of St. Peter's-on-Com hill wt would reply that it 
was the deliberate policy of Augustine and the Papal missionaries to 
re-Romanize Britain by planting their churches in the old urban 
centres wherever that was feasible. And if in London they found it 
necessary to compromise by setting St. Paul's in that part of the town 
where already there was a nucleus of East Saxon settlers, yet they could 
liardly be expected to resist the temptation of building a St. Peter’s in 
the ruins of the Roman basilica on the deserted side of the stream. 
The two dedications suggest in fact very strongly a single plan, and 
that not only probably but almost inevitably the work of Papal mission¬ 
aries in what was after all intended to become one of the two metro¬ 
politan secs of convened England. Is it perhaps too fanciful to sec 
in the placing of St. Peter’s on the eastern hill a hint, so to speak, to the 
East Saxons to follow the Prince of the Apostles back to the ancient 
centre of London’s earlier Roman culture ? That the East Saxons did 
not take the hint is symbolic of much in London's—and in England's— 
history.’ 

1 Bede ti. B. It, 3, mentions, it is true, only the building of St. Paul's by the 
missionaries, for, bv his time, the traditional supremacy of that church was already firmly 
established, and it is characteristic of his historical method to give no unnecessary 
information. It h far mate significant that he says nothing whatever of any suh-Hofnan 
population in London when Mdlitus arrived. In tile chequered history of the see 
during the seventh century such an element, if it find enisled, would surely have played 
a noticeable part . 
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Bui it U be admitted that the facts act out by Dr Wheeler are 
reasonably intelligible without the postulate of a surviving Romano- 
Bmisb population round Com hi lb there is at least one piece of positive 
evidence which nukes any such survival extremely improbable. And 
that is the well-worn, but none the less powerful argument from the 
medieval street-plan. There is nothing mure tenacious and ineradicable 
in a continuously inhabited urban area, than the main lav-out of its 
streets. Not even a Great hire, such as that of r666, will suffice to 
alter the traditional boundaries of contiguous properties which depend 
upon the maintenance of traditional lines of communication. If it 
was possible to argue that the chaotic street plan of medieval London 
casl ot Waibrook bore any significant resemblance to the carefully 
surveyed insulae of the Homan City, ii would lie extremely unwise to 
deny the probability of continuous occupation in some form or another, 
hi it m fact one cannot. And while it may not be difficult, in Dr 
\\ heelers picturesque conception, ‘to imagine a 5th- or 6ih-ceniury 
Londoner muttering Civjs Romanus sum ,J as he put hie stair- 
balusters on the kitchen fire \ it is too great a strain on our credulity 
to imamne him and his fellows deliberately converting a grid-iron 
street plan into a chaos of curvilinear lanes in a misguided effort to 
conform with the reviving canons of Celtic Art. Such' changes as the 
street plim of floman I^ondon has undergone are only explicable by a 
period of abandonment not necessarily absolute-hut sufficient to 
allow ot so great an obstruction of lines of communication by fallen 
masonry blocked anil bursting drainage systems, and die "natural 
growth of vegetation, as to make them unrecognizable ^ VV | 1C[1 

Itnes of human communication arc again required. And such a 
siluauon ^ incompatible to my mind wilh the survival of ‘an entity 
sufficiently living to transmit something of die Roman heritage to later 

, d<, « n “ t «U us in this paper what he think, that 

£3*5. a fi B a‘ j “ e , tu ™ “ “'/July number of the Antiquaries 
Journal, nt shall find an indication of his line of thought. He there 

saaarA-g -- g 

to prevent the influx from north, west an d east of settlers 
* Aat. Jam. Xiv, *54. 
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good agricultural land. And that power can only he ’ a dark age 
London still vital and watchful of her territorial interests And the 
result of such watchfulness was to hand on to twelfth-century Londoners 
of FitzStephen’s rime rights of hunting over a considerable area of the 
home counties. Here is something of the Roman heritage indeed. 

Now l am not concerned at present to criticize this interpretation 
of the function of the Grim's ditches,* But it may be worth while to 
set the conception of sub-Roman London wlrieh Dr Wheeler has based 
on them side by side with the impression left by his study of the Topog¬ 
raphy of London itself. On the one hand'we have the successful 
assertion of rights over districts its far distant as Berkhampstcad and 
Wallingford : and on the other ait inability even to prevent the settle¬ 
ment of Saxons within the Roman walls of London itself. One picture 
shows us * an enduring London capable from the outset of controlling 
the Saxon, settlement of the l^ondon basin ’ ;* the other * 1 a sub-Roman 
slum \ precariously crouching behind rite insecure frontier of the 
Walbrouk. And if it be argued that the two pictures arc after all not 
intended to be seen simultaneously, but one after the other, and that 
there is plenty of time between 410 and 604 for us to admire them both, 
1 should heartily agree. There is plenty of lime lor them both even 
before 500 : ana 1 would venture to add a third to while away the century 
or so before the coming of St, Augustine—a picture that will include 
the vigorous exploitation of the Thames valley and its tributaries by 


* One obvious difficulty is id visual izc a political situation in which London was 
atmng enough to defend her territorial interests more than thirty miles away, yet m weak 
ua ti> allow the intruders to construct their own frontiers I for it will be remembered 
that except for the Berkshire Grim's ditch, whose behaviour suggests that it may Ircloug 
to a totally different chronological horizon, these earthworks all face towards London, 
If the Londoners were strong enough to insist on such lines being drawn, they were 
strong enough to draw them themselves. And was there any possible advantage which 
1 be Saxons could obtain by die labour ? It ia out the aggressor but the defender who hua 
need of frontier defence, 

1 This phrase can only mean that Dr Wheeler regards the undoubted early Saxon 
settlement of the Thames valley and its tributaries, evidenced by, fur example, the partly 
cremaiion cemeteries of Croydon, Hackhridgv, Sheppcrton p Aston and Reading, nil of 
which mint Ik? within hi* London Tfirniorium, as The otUGome of negotiation and agree¬ 
ment ynlh the Roman Londoners. It is difficult n# see why they were so anxious to 
defend their right# in the far-away Chiitems wtiile surrendering the control of much 
closer and more valuable land on their best line of communication—the river* I mention 
only the cremation ccnideries, because while cremation is in iurff no proof of early 
datCp ita occurrence in an area so Romanised as the middle Thames valley h hardly 
explicable in any other way. Some of die mhumatiam here may be early too. 
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Saxons unhampered by any restrictions from Roman London : and 
some very Still Life indeed upon Cornhi]]. 

To sum up—I have ventured to suggest that there is nothing 
in die \ cry interesting facts which Dr Wheeler bis yet published* on 
the Topography of Saxon London to necessitate or" even strongly to 
suggest a survival of the Romano-British population in the eastern 
part of the City \ that there are certain factors such as the street plan 
which are very difficult to reconcile with continuity of occupation; 
that his argument for continuity is really based upon his interpretation 
of the Grim's ditches ; Lhat this interpretation if true points to situation 
in the Thames basin in the Pagan period inconsistent with his own 
picture of the relation of Saxon and Briton in London itself; and that 
if to escape this dilemma we place * the Grim’s Ditch Period 1 very 
early liefore the establishment of any Saxon settlement in l^ondon, 
then the reason for demanding continuity at all has disappeared. 

There has been in recent years a very general movement in 
archaeological opinion on the relation of Briton and Saxon in these 
dark centuries. Rightly or wrongly we are nearly all much stronger 
sunivalists than was thought at all proper even fifteen years ago* 
There is the greater necessity for very close examination of the argu¬ 
ments which nave led us to our present position, We must beware 
lest our new course becomes a precipitate stampede. 


* Hu furthcoming publication on London and tht Saxo.ns 
awaited. 


ia of couth; huht wgerly 
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Mr Myres on Saxon London : a reply 


by R, E. M. Wheeler 

T HIS is where Mr Myres and I don our cardboard armour, turtle 
our wooden sabres, and join battle to the death or tea-time. 

Let me parry blow by blow, and, first, that one about the 
street-pUm, I give that precedence because Mr Myres is (relatively) 
so serious about it. He regards the * chaos of curvilinear lanes T which 
is the medieval street-plan of London as, above all, a 1 piece of positive 
evidence 1 which makes any survival of Roman London through the 
Dark Ages ' extremely improbable ’. As Mr Myres well knows, this 
argument goes back through William Page to Noah, and the only 
surprising thing about it is that Mr Myres should still find himself 
using it in this year of grace. The reply, in part at least, is almost 
equally ancient, but has never perhaps been developed as fully as the 
argument appears to deserve. 

The essential answer to the question, * What about the street-plan 
of London ? ’, is to ask another question, * What about die street-plan 
of Rome r' As a seasoned historian, Mr Myres is aware that, A.u.tr., 
Rome has been abandoned 1 to desolate and dreary solitude * for 
scarcely more than forty days all-told. And yet every tourist knows 
the lengths of destruction to which political anti qua nanism has now to 
go in order to recover a small fragment of the classical street-system 
from the * chaos * of the later plan. In Rome continuity of occupation 
has been consistent with an almost complete abandonment ot * the 
carefully surveyed insulae of the Roman city and in Rome therefore 
rnav be found the absolute answer to the street-argument against 
continuity in I^ondon. 1 

This answer is in reality emphasized by the seeming paradox that, 
in certain cities where a period of abandonment is likely to have occurred, 
the main lines of the Roman plan have nevertheless been maintained. 

1 The curioLLs may find a convenient diagrammatic exposition of this point in 
Gordon Home, Roman London p. 151. 
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rhus Bath, which, as the Saxon poet tells us, was in the eighth century a 
ruin ’wherein death had ' destroyed a!! \ has to this day almost certainly 
retained the lines of its principal Roman streets. 

The explanation of the paradox seems to me to be this. It was 
not mere negative desolation that broke up the Roman street-plan of 
London. Rather was it, as at Rome, the more positive disrupting 
influence of a continuous and comparatively dense occupation through 
a period of indifferent civic discipline. Mad the weU-huih Roman 
Londinium in fact tiecn abandoned and so, in a sense, petrified during 
the most chaotic century of the sub-Roman period, only to be reoccupied 
at the end of the sixth century by a civilized Saxon regime and revitalized 
by new contacts with Rome, then might we legitimately have expected 
to find some explicit recognition of the Roman plan in the Saxon and 
medieval city, ft is difficult not to regard the absence of such recogni¬ 
tion as evidence rather ogairui than for a lapse of this kind, with the 
implication that the beginnings of the quaintly distorted plan of medieval 
London should be referred back to that suh-Roman slum wherewith 
I have been led to identify the London of the Dark Ages. 

T here is indeed slight evidence that, already before the end of 
Roman in Britain* tht symmetrical planning characteristic 
of Roman cities in their prime had begun to suffer modification. For 
example, in the small country-town of CacrwetU, encroachments upon 
the main streets were numerous, and a whole side-street was actually 
blocked hy the construction of a ramshackle amphitheatre. But in the 
country-towns, sited, as many of them were, astride main roads, a 
spcml factor conspired will, the essential durability of Roman masonry 
to maintain at least a nucleus of the Roman street-plan. That factor 
was through-traffic which, however variable in bulk, followed down the 
ages the Roman mam-roads Ijoth across the countryside and through 
the towns (however derelict) from gate to opposite gate. Thus in 
some degree have the axial streets of outlandish Roman fortresses such 
as Chester, or, as we have already observed, of once-derelict towns 
such as Bath, been preserved as the axes also of the modem street-plan. 
But the case of London was different, London was never a mere 
incident on a through-route. Even today, the number of persons 
«K.i merely pass il,rough London, a, through so much streeEge or 
mitay-tiumd, must be relatively small. London is, by virtue of her 
eeognplucsl position and her mm, a focus, a distribution centre, a 
staning-puml. but not a roadside City. That is, of course why there is 
no real strect-ase in the city of London, and tvhy it has bien necessary 
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in modern times, with the vast expansion of London, to impose new 
main streets—King William Street, Queen Victoria Street—upon the 
ancient plan. !n the words of an ex~Minister of Transport ; * The 
biggest traffic problem of London is not how to get out of London, but 
how to get through it \* 

Two factors, then — the dislocation which might reasonably be 
expected at the hands of an ill-controlled, impoverished and predatory 
Dark-Age population, and the absence of trie corrective stimulus of 
through-traffic—may be urged in explanation of the disharmony of 
the Roman and medieval street-plans of I »ndon. But the analogy of 
Rome teaches us sufficiently to beware of using that disharmony as 
evidence of discontinuity, and the argument to that effect may safely 
be dismissed as irrelevant. 

Other points raised by Mr Myres require less discussion. The 
probability that the western hill was less encumbered by Roman 
buildings than the eastern was doubtless a contributory cause in the 
concentration of early Saxon settlement upon that hill, and I have in 
point of fact implied this on p. 301 (read in conjunction with p. 292) 
of my paper, But the suggestion that St, Peter’s Cornhill was not, as 
the medieval citizens believed, a Roman survival, but rather an unre¬ 
corded foundation of the Gregorian mission, designed to balance the 
new St. Paul's on the opposite hill, carries guesswork further than even 
1 am prepared to go. The ecclesiastical anti qua nanism of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries is of course notorious, but 1 can find no hint 
in the early medieval history of London that there was, as between the 
two halves of the city, any such violent antagonism as is likely to have 
prompted so extravagant a claim die novo on the part of the denizens of 
Com hi 11 . [11 litis absence of any adequate motive for imposture, l 

prefer to pin my faith to a seemingly established twelfth-century 
tradition—a tradition so firmly established, indeed, dial it was known 
even to a remote Lancashire monk — than to an entirely unattached 
guess of the twentieth century. If a historical environment be required 
for the complementary dedications on the twin hills, ii is easy enough 
to conjecture that the Romano-British St. Peter’s derived its dedication 
from that of the premier church of Rome itself, and that when 
die Gregorian mission came to establish its new cathedral on Ludgate 
Hill it chose the dedication to St. Paul from an instinctive sense of 
harmony. 


* Mr Herbert Morrison, us reported in Thr Oriwnw, 4 February 1934. 
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Then Mr My res turns aside from the strait and narrow path of my 
Antiquity article and entangles himself in a recent paper of mine 
on the Grim’s Ditches of Bucks, etc. In that paper 1 tried to set forth 
certain quite explicit reasons for not ascribing these ditch-systems to 
any period other than the early post-Roman phase. Those reasons 
hold the (otherwise vacant) fieltl until they are countered by equally 
explicit point-to-point argument. Generalities as to whether they do 
or do not fit in with any premised political situation in London or the 
Thames valley are of no value, since we have not, as Mr Myres and [ 
must equally admit, the foggiest notion from historical sources what 
that political situation in the fifth and sixth centuries really was. If my 
arguments, based mainly on a study of geological and geographical 
environment, are sound, then ive may legitimately amuse ourselves 
afterwards by inventing some sort of political situation to fit them. 
But before doing so let us, for the love of Mike, get rid of some of the 
notions which here appear to cloud Mr Myres’s usual clarity of thought. 
He complains, in particular, of the difficulty of visualizing 1 a political 
situation in which London was strong enough to defend her territorial 
interests more than thirty miles away, yet so weak as to allow the 
intruders to construct their own frontiers"’. But that is exact!)' what a 
generation of field -archaeology and two thousand years of history' have 
taught us to expect 1 Frontier-dykes were normallv put up by the 
intruder (in this ex hypothesi, the Saxons from the north) to define 
conquests or claims : witness Orta’s Dyke put up not by the brow¬ 
beaten Welsh but by the victorious Mercians—not to mention Hadrian’s 
Wail, which has never, I believe, lieen ascribed seriously to the Piets 
and Scots. And the word * defend * in Mr Mynss’s sentence has an 
ominous ring about it, not lessened by the further statement that ‘it 
is not the aggressor but the defender who has need of frontier defence *. 
I strongly (but perhaps wrongly) suspect that Mr Myres is here still 
imbued subconsciously with the studious strategy of the conventional 
histories. Does he seriously imagine that these interminable dykes 
were really intended for defence—that the hundred miles of Offa’s 
Dyke, for example, really protected an otherwise vulnerable Mercia ? 
Of course they didn’t, and of course Mr Myres knows they didn't. The 
dykes must have impeded cattle-driving, hm otherwise they could no 
more prevent incursion than the white line can prevent a determined 
motorist from taking a comer on the w rong side. 7Tiev were a simple 
and obvious expression of territorial adjustment in an illiterate age, and 
as such were laid out normally (not always without concession) by the 
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more active and aggressive of tin* negotiating parties. They were not, 
in any significant sense, defensive bat dements. 

And then, again, tills slum-business. When I speak of my sub- 
Roman London as a ‘ stum ’ 1 am comparing it mentally, not with the 
condition of the contemporary Saxon settlements (winch must have been 
indescribable), but with the London of the best Roman period ; say, the 
second century a jj. In the sixth century, even a tumble-down London 
can easily liave been still a triton among the minnows of that squalid 
age. It had walls and buildings stout enough to turn the pick of the 
modem builder, it had a tradition strong enough to fashion the policy 
of Pope Gregory, and, if its plumbing was by then somewhat defective, 
history shows abundantly that sovereignty is not conditioned by h. and c. 
I need not labour tliis point, but I admit that I should have defined my 
phraseology more clearly, 

Nor need I prolong this over-long reply by entering upon a 
discussion of the vexed question of the Saxon cemeteries, save for one 
point. All that we know of the social and political conditions of the 
migration-period goes to show that cultures and societies co-habited 
at this time tn a curiously casual manner which is often devoid of 
serious or lasting political conflict. Examples from fifth-century 
Gaul will leap to Mr Myres’s mind; and it ts somewhat on the lines of 
fifth-century Gaul that I find it easiest to reconstruct a picture of 
London and Kent about the year 500. The temporary or even enduring 
presence of small communities oi Teutonic farmers, particularly in the 
vicinity of the arterial river, is entirely in this picture, and does not 
necessarily carry with it big political implications. Politics and 
strategy are the curse of the older historians of early Britain, and it is 
as necessary as it is difficult for us tu lay the curse. Mr My res, by 
training a historian and by inclination also an archaeologist, is, above 
all, equipped for the task of reshaping this tradition, and it is to be 
hoped that he will, before long, substitute for negative criticism a 
positive and constructive study of a period which so badly needs him. 
, . . But now it f s tea-time. 
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Ur Excavations: a review* 


by E, A. Speiser 

Vwrrersity of Ftmuyhxmia 

r V recent veare Ur lias figured prominently and often as an important 
witness of the Great Flood of prehistoric times. But whatever 
may have been the cause and extent of that particular upheaval, it 
appears that the ancient city perished, paradoxically enough, for lack 
of water. A sudden shirt "in the course of the Euphrates probably 
doomed to desiccation the strip of land on which Ur had risen to become 
at length a powerful royal centre. That fitful whim of a lazy river may 
be placed at some period near the end of the pre-Christian era. By 
that time, however, Ur had endured for perhaps as long as five millennia. 
Nothing short of a natural catastrophe, it would appear, could bring to 
a dose a career of such heroic proportions. 

But today our interest centres neither on the foundation of the 
city nor yet on the precise manner of its destruction and abandonment. 
Both events pose problems that call for far too much speculation. To 
the student of antiquit)' the known facts of the cultural and political 
history df Ur will be no less fascinating and absorbing. That so much 
information is now available is due primarily to the work of the 
archaeological expedition of the British Museum and the Museum of 
the University ot Pennsylvania, which has just concluded its twelfth 
season of excavation at Ur under the direction of Dr Woolley, Pre¬ 
liminary reports of seasonal progress are available in the vivid annual 
reports of the Director. In addition we have the definitive account of 
the results obtained at al ’Ubaid (Ur Excavations* vol, i), and now 
comes the splendid publication of the finds from the * Royal Cemetery 


* Ur Excavaiiniu, vol, u, The Royal Cemetery. A report on the Predynastic 
and Sargnnid graves excavated between 1926 and ijRii By C* Leonard Woolley, 

Publication* of the joint expedition of the British Mu&cuni and the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania to Nlesopflftamb. Part l* text pp. xx, 604, with 83 drawings 
In tact; Part u, 474 plates of which 37 are in full colour. 1934, {British Museum 
Agentt, £4 4f|, 
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The subsequent volumes of this series will be awaited with the keenest 
interest. 

There are two main reasons why the early cemeteries of Ur arc of 
outstanding importance. One is the nature of the rinds as such, and 
the other lies in their strategic chronological significance. To consider 
first the intrinsic value of the objects, they are almost unending in their 
variety, while generally excellent and at times extraordinary in quality. 
No description of a few selected specimens can convey a remotely 
adequate idea of the wealth of die entire yield. In short, the ant iquities 
should be seen in the museums of Baghdad, London, and Philadelphia, 
if they are to be appreciated fully. The next best thing is to study 
them from the fine colour plates prepared by Miss Louise Baker, and 
from the descriptive account of the discoverer. But Woolley has 
furnished more titan merely a competent commentary to his finds. 
If is happy style enables the reader to breathe some of the excitement 
attendant upon the various discoveries and to appreciate the skill and 
the infinite patience required in the exhumation, study, and the ultimate 
preservation of each piece. In all these departments the author is an 
acknowledged master. Contributions by Mrs Woolley, Sir Arthur 
Keith, Rev. E. R. Burrows, Dr L, Legrain and Dr H. J. Flenderlcith, 
help to make the publication a really representative one. 

In addition to supplying us with a remarkably rich and complete 
picture of contemporary civilization, the finds from the Ur cemeteries 
nelp to mark an epoch which is scarcely surpassed in significance by 
any other in the tong cultural history of mankind. For whatever may 
he the absolute date of the cemeteries, their relative chronological 
position is clear enough. The period from which they date marks the 
end of the prehistoric or archaic stage and the beginning of history 
proper. This is not simply an arbitrary distinction based solely upon 
our own knowledge of the times, the dividing line receding as our 
information increases, but rather a milestone in Lhe life of mankind 
which is not likely to suffer henceforth any serious shifts. It is 
becoming increasingly plain that the realization of the potentialities of 
writing and metallurgy, as opposed to casual experiments along these 
lines, signifies the introduction of the historical age. Now, on evidence 
from a series of sites in the Near East, both these factors emerge from 
the experimental stage at a time corresponding to that of the early Ur 
cemeteries. The tempo qf life has been appreciably quickened by these 
developments, an industrial and culture revolution that has made man 
literate and mctal-conscious, This contrast between the prehistoric 
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ami the early historical deposits is. perfectly evident to any excavator 
who has dealt with mounds in which both stages are represented ; it 
is proclaimed by the very nature of the debris. In this light the finds 
under discussion, astounding as they are in their own right, assume an 
enormous contextual significance.* In terms of relative chronology 
they mark the apex of the life-curve of Ur. For the length of the 
occupations that follow is neatly balanced by the number and depth 
of the preceding archaic strata. 

Thus far our reaction to the handsome publication by Woolley 
has been one of warm appreciation. Such an attitude is amply justified 
by the wealth of unusual finds, expertly reclaimed and very well pre¬ 
sented. It is not until we come to the author's interpretations that we 
find room for the exercise of critical tendencies. Sooner or later in the 
account of his results the archaeologist is called upon to reassemble his 
established facts into a picture of contemporary life against the political 
and ethnic background of the age and area in question. Probabilities 
become intricately interwoven with personal opinions, and the circum¬ 
stance that such opinions may be entirely consistent with logic fails to 
invalidate or render improbable views that may be at variance with the 
author's conclusions. In this respect the present publication is intensely 
stimulating. 

The very title of the work lends itself to legitimate dispute : was 
the cemetery a burial ground of royalty ? Woolley is weif aware of the 
problem and he takes it up at considerable length in chapter nr. It is 
true that Mes-kalam-dug l^ears the title htgeil * king * and that 5hub-ad 
is termed nin 1 queen, princess \ But the extant king-lists know- 
nothing of Mes-kahm-dug and his group. Woolley would get around 
this difficulty by pointing out that the rulers in question antedate the 
first historical dynasty of Ur. Since this assumption merely postpones 
the issue without settling it all, the author is forced at length to suggest 
(p. 218) that die interred dignitaries were not independent kings, but 
rather vassals subject to the rulers of the First Dynasty of Ercch, This 
is very much of a tour de force Ijecause the Freeh dynasty is as plainly 
mythical as the First Dynasty of Ur is historical. For whereas the 
members of die latter are assigned normal regnal terms by the king- 
lists, the Ercch fathers arc semi-divine figures boasting life-spans of 
astronomical proportions. Then there is the difficulty arising from 
the abundance of human sacrifice in connexion with the principal Ur 
burials. In the mass of available written documents from Sumer there 
is nothing suggestive of such a practice following the death of a king. 
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On the other hand, there is much to support the view of Sidney Smith, 
Fr. Hdhl, and lately also of Frankfort (cf. Iraq, 1, 12, note 3) that the 
deaths resulted from ceremonies in connexion with the Sacred Marriage 
ritual. The principal occupant of a tomb would thus be not a king but 
a priest or a priestess, the attendants representing victims sacrificed to 
and in the name of the god of fertility. This picture Is wholly in liarmonv 
with all that we know about the spread ami the popularity of such 
fertility’ cults. Without a powerful religious element of this sort the 
pretty picture which Woolley has drawn of the groups advancing in 
rapture to a voluntary death cannot but strike the reader as unduly 
fantastic. 

Next comes the question of the date of the tombs. Woolley 
clings tenaciously to his original view that the earliest burials go back 
to 3500 B.e. The elusive absolute date need not concern us at present. 
What matters just now is die author's insistence that the tombs antedate 
the First Dynasty of Ur by as many as four and five centuries in some 
cases. To this theory we are unable to subscribe. As is well known, 
some scholars have assigned to the burials a date later than that of the 
First Dynasty, primarily on stylistic grounds. We are citing this rival 
hypothesis in order to indicate that stylistic arguments based on a 
comparison of the cemetery-finds with material from other Sumerian 
sites are not necessarily in favour of an extremely early date for the 
tombs. To be sure, the German school which sponsors the late date 
may have gone to the other extreme. At all events, it is difficult to 
escape the conviction that the Ur ^burials belong to a period closely 
linked to that of the First Dynasty. It should be added that at Erech, 
Tell As mar. Tell Billa, and Tepe Gawra, in all of which early dynastic 
deposits have recently been unearthed, analogues of both the cemetery 
and the First Dynasty finds have been discovered side by side. Mes- 
kalam-dug. Woolley argues, is not included with the rulers of the First 
Dynasty. If that dignitary was a king, he must represent therefore an 
earlier dynasty, since a later historical period is out of the question. 
That may be so if the burials actually represent royal tombs. But if 
the Sacred Marriage hypothesis is accepted, the chronological difficulty 
disappears automatically. If an approximate absolute date is required, 
3000 B.C. is as high as is necessary to go. There remain certain problems 
of stratigraphy, but they are not all-important in die case of burials. 

In a chapter on 1 General Results ' (xxii) Woolley pays a glowing 
tribute to Sumerian civilization. The sum of achievements of that 
talented and ever-mysterious people cannot easily be exaggerated, but 
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ii Is possible nevertheless to overstate some details. The author says 
that ' to the Sumerians goes the credit lor having worked out all the 
basic architectural forms in use today * (p, 393). Has lie taken into 
account the material from Gawra vm-X which is certainly non-Sumerian 
and predynastic ? The phrase 1 ii the ai-’Ubaid people are, as they stem 
to be, Sumerian * (n. 398) is somewhat alarming in view of Woolley’s 
earlier and repeated protestations that they were not of that group, A 
change of views as radical as in this instance should not be expressed 
without adequate supporting arguments. 

Here and there the author is quite inconsistent. A glaring example 
is furnished by his discussion of Shub-ad’s head-dress. In com¬ 
menting on the alternative rearrangement proposed by Dr Legrain, 
Woolley objects to the use of Third-Dynasty material for die recon¬ 
struction of * Royal Cemetery ' ornaments, although elsewhere he 
makes frequent use of the argument from Sumerian and Mesopotamian 
conservatism (we fail to see where Mesopotamian civilization was so 
abnormally conservative), 

A number of details could be argued either way. There is no 
justification, however, for giving the name of the Lagash ruler as Ur- 
Nina; the correct form Ur-Nanshe has been known for several years. 

In conclusion 1 would point out that many of the photographs are 
not up to the standard of the rest of the work. This is not due to faulty 
reproduction, for the negatives that 1 have been able to compare are 
much pooler than the prints. Few expeditions have at their command 
resources sufficient for an all-round expert staff. But after Woolley’s 
splendid work had attracted its due snare of attention, the Director 
should have procured a competent photographer. Lastly, the binding 
of the volumes is inexcusably flimsy. A very small additional outlay 
would have ensured for these books the type of cover that they so richly 
deserve. 
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H 1 TTITE SCRIPTS 

The following note as to the progress of decipherment of Mittite 
hieroglyphs, written by Professor W, F. Albright for The Bulletin of 
the /Suericon Schools of Oriental Research, April 1934, is reprinted by 
permission of the Editor of the Bulletin: — 

1 The history of the decipherment of the ancient oriental scripts 
and languages began in (80a, when the first successful efforts to solve 
the mystery of Egyptian liierogtyphics and Persian cuneiform were 
made. The decisive stage in the decipherment of Egyptian came in 
1822, with Champollion's famous letter to M. Dacier, and that of 
Assyro-Babylonian followed in 1846-1831, with the work of liincks 
and Raw tin son. Meanwhile the decipherment of Phoenician had been 
brought to a successful conclusion in 1837 by Gescnius, and the 
decipherment of South Arabian was begun about the same time by 
Rodiger, Since those heroic decades many other scripts and varieties 
of previously known script have been successfully interpreted, and our 
know ledge of the numerous languages and dialects which were written 
in them has steadily increased, Yet the day of diminishing returns 
has not yet come, and new scripts are being discovered more rapidly 
than those already known can lie deciphered! In By bios, for instance, 
three new scripts have lieen discovered during the past few years ; none 
of them has yet been read. The discovery of North-Can aanite cunei¬ 
form* in 1929 and its dramatic decipherment in 1931 are familiar. 

' During the middle decades of die past century' a number of in¬ 
scriptions in strange hieroglyphic characters were discovered in southern 
Aria Minor and northern Syria, The late A. H. Sayce began their 
decipherment in 1877, calling them “ Haiti at hi te “ at first, and later 
M Hittite ”—a brilliant guess which has proved quite correct (using the 
term in the same way as it is used in die Bible and the contemporary 
Assyrian inscriptions). Sayce’s efforts at decipherment were not, 


•See AxTtqirrrv, 11, 87-S; m, 3501 tv, 464; v, 114, 245. 403-14. 
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however, attended with enough success to convince other scholars. Nor 
were those of his successors, M 4 nant, Jensen, Six, Pciser, Campbell 
Thompson, Cowley, Frank, anti others, productive of more concrete 
results. Between them these scholars were able to accumulate a good 
many correct ideas, but it was not possible to say which idea was 
right and which was wrong. The difficulties in the way of successful 
decipherment appeared to be so great that Sayce finally concluded that 
several different languages were employed in the Hittite hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, while Jensen gave up hts own decipherment, adopting 
a wholly new view, and considering the outlook for solution of the 
puzzle as practically hopeless. 

1 Meanwhile the cuneiform Hittite tablets discovered by Wincklcr at 
Boghazkoi had been deciphered by Hrozny of Prague in 1915, and this 
scholar, ably seconded by Forrcr, Friedrich, Gfitzc, Sommer, and 
others, was able by the year 1928 to interpret these texts in detail, and 
to work out complete grammatical and lexicographic systems. Several 
languages were discovered, Nasian or Ncsian (in which nearly ail the 
tablets were written), Liman, Human, Hattie, Palaic. The new 
appreciation of the complex linguistic situation then existing in Asia 
Minor, made the prospects of deciphering the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
more problematical than ever. 

‘ In 1928 a new period began, that of successful decipherment of 
these enigmatic texts. In that year Meriggi read a paper (published 
in 1930) on the subject before the Hamburg Orion tahsten tag, in which 
he applied a more rigorous method to die task than had hitherto been 
employed, and succeeded in explaining several groups of characters as 
genealogical series of kings. Shortly before, the writer had finally 
succeeded in giving what seems to be the correct reading of the cunei¬ 
form inscription of the bilingual '* boss of Tarkondemos,” which he 
read as " Tarqumuwa king of the land of the city of Men ” (previously 
read Ttirquiimttif!, Tarriqtimme, Tarqmvasheme, etc., and Ernie, Mi, 
Meya y Met an, etc.). Tills reading, which has since been accepted by 
practically all competent scholars, was adopted in part (later entirely) 
by Meriggi, and furnished him a new point d'apbui. 

‘In 1931 Forrcr and Gelb presented new, independent systems of 
decipherment at the Leyden Congress of Orientalists ; both were 
published within the following year, and gave a great impetus to work 
m the field. Meanwhile, in 1930, the writer had established die exist¬ 
ence of an important Anatolian goddess, Kubaba or Kupapa, Greek 
Kybebe (a form of Cybele), Taking the place-names and personal 
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names of man and gods now recognized as such, and making a number 
of extremely.happy new identifications, Bossert published in 1932 a 
monograph,’ 'Santa's find Kstpapa, in which he placed die decipherment 
of the hieroglyphic inscriptions on a solid basis. This was followed 
by a series of articles by Meriggt and Bossc-rt, supplemented by a new 
and partly independent decipherment by Hrozny (*933), in which 
appeared numerous additional discoveries which have greatly extended 
the scope of our knowledge, Some fifty phonetic characters and many 
ideograms can now be read with more or less confidence ; many 
personal and place-names have been correctly read, and a great many 
grammatical forms and particles are explained (though often only 
approximately). The greatest single handicap is our ignorance of th'e 
vocabulary. 

4 Clear summaries of (he results already obtained, with sound 
methodical discussion, will be found in a review by Siurtevant, Language, 
* 933 » 273-9, and an article by Dhorme, 5 yrw, xiv (1933, published in 
March 1934), 341-67- The language is unquestionably related to 
cuneiform Hittite (Nesian), and it seems to be a dialectic variant (or a 
croup of dialects belonging to the stock) of Luyyan, which was spoken 
in southern Asia Minor and northern Syria in the second millennium 
B.C. 

“The value of the complete decipherment of these inscriptions for 
our knowledge of the ancient history of Syria, as well as fur biblical 
studies, is evident \ 

MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Dr R. E. Mortimer Wheeler writes to The Times (n October) 
as follows :—* The extensive and fruitful archaeological exploration 
which lias in recent years been carried out in Mesopotamia by British 
and other expeditions has not yet received adequate recognition in the 
curricula of the English universities, and special attention may therefore 
he drawn to two courses which have recently been arranged in the 
University of London, under the auspices of the newly-constituted 
University Institute of Archaeology. The first of these is a two-year 
course on the archaeology of Mesopotamia, under the direction of Mr. 
Sidney Smith. Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, and 1 ’rofessor S. H. Hooke, Samuel Davidson 
Professor of Old Testament Studies in die University of London, 
The second is a course of six general lectures, designed for a wider 
public, by Dr C. Leonard Woolley on “ Ur and the Development of 
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Sumerian Art ” at the Courtauld Institute of Art, Part man Square, 
beginning on October 29. Further information in regard to both 
courses may lie obtained from the Secretary of the Institute of 
Archaeology, Lancaster House, St, James’s, S.W.t \ 


PREHISTORIC OX-YOKING 

From time immemorial oxen have been yoked in pairs for working. 
The reason for tills is three-fold: (i) for centuries oxen have been 
trained by yoking a partially broken animal with a trained one, as 
described by Varro,' imitando enim facilius domatur ’ (RR,, 1.20, § 2) ; 
{2) being creatures of habit, cattle thus work better in pairs than singly— 
and for heavy work one ox is not enough ; (3) it is easier to make a yoke 
for two oxen than to contrive harness for one. Early evidence for 
yoking in pairs is found : 

(<j) in took carvings of Copper or Bronze Age in live Alpes Mari- 
times, where oxen are depicted yoked with a straight bar across the neck. 
(Burkitt, Our Early Ancestors, pi. 28, fig. 1), 

(b) in a Bronze Age model of a ploughing scene from Cyprus, with 
a similar yoke (Man, 1933, 134), 

(r) in various Egyptian re presentations, e.g. with a straight bar 
lashed to the base of die horns, as in Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
1854, figs. 358, 366, 368 ; or with curved wooden (?) shoulder-pieces 
fastened under the neck, as in the Papyrus of Kamara (21st dynasty). 

Lashing the yoke to the horns cannot have been a universal method, 
because all oxen have not suitable horns, and horns that curve down¬ 
wards over the checks, besides being often naturally loose, are unsuited 
to this type of yoking. Since a sudden strain is liable to break even 
firm horns, this method can ordy Itavc been used for the lightest work. 

Roman yokes consisted sometimes of a straight fiat bur tied to the 
neck with a leather collar, and sometimes of a bar with curved ends 
fastened with thongs (FIG. ], a). The earliest form of yoke was no 
doubt, like the Bronze Age yokes already mentioned, a straight bar 
held in place by a leather thong passing under the neck, and either tied 
to the yoke as in FIG. i, a, or put through holes as in FIG. I, a. Modern 
ox-yokes are often unnecessarily cumbrous, like the Susses yoke in 
fig. 1, b (Reliquary, 1905, xj, 222). In South and East Africa we use a 
straight bar 5 ft. tong, with slots at regular intervals to receive four 
notched wooden pegs (skeys), to which arc attached looped thongs of 
twisted leather (strops), {fic. t, c). 
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The ancient method of fastening the yoke to the plough-beam, 
simple enough if you have an iron staple, is more difficult. The 
prehistoric yoke may have been lashed to the beam, as in fig. i , a— a 
bad method, since an unduly rigid yoke is liable to cause sore necks; 
or it may have been fastened by a leather link between two loops 
fastened to the yoke and the beam respectively (fig. a,) 

One ox is not enough for all kinds of work, and, indeed, the 
tractive-power of an average ox is less than two-thirds of that of a horse. 



T\rwj t ie-4 
e'f be****. 


Lz*t£tr Co*H>ect*.£ 
UaK 


Ct-\trC jf 


ft*. I. SLitKtSTtD ALTERNATIVE HRTHOD OT PASTUSDiC YOKE TO 
ffteuetMifcAK 

(Of, McConnell, Agricultural Note Bmk, ed, 9, p, 54), Thus the 
common single-row horse-hoe is pulled by one horse, but requires 
two oxen ; one ox can pull it, but docs less than half an acre a day, as 
against 2 i acres with two oxen; and even the lightest form of steel 
plough with a head-wheel requires two oxen. The following figures 
of the draught, weight, and acreage of tillage implements used today 
in Kenya may be useful in estimating ancient cultural operations ; 
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Weight 

Draught 

Acres in hours 

Very light plough - 

- 85 lbs. 

2 oxen 

* 

5-tine liorse-hoe - 

67 » 

2 t. 

2* 

1-furrow mouldboard 

- 3 fi S >t 

to pt 

I 

2-furrow disc plough 

- U50 „ 

12 M 

li 

3-furrow disc plough 

- * 35 ° » 

16 

2 

Tooth harrow - 

- 182 „ 

6 „ 

— 

16-disc harrow - 

— 9^ »i 

8 „ 

— 


5-furrow disc plough - 2050 „ [30 bhp. tractor] 12 [10 hours] 

These figures of draught and acreage are from my own fieldwork ; 
that of the tractor is computed from an average speed of z\ MFH. 

G. W. B. HcTNTlNfiFOltD. 


POND BARROWS 

This, not very happy, name was given by Coll Hoare, in place of 
Stukdey s " inverted barrows T , to certain artificial depressions which 
r- an best be described in Hoare "s words — 

’ They resemble an excavation made for a pond : they arc 

circ ular and formed with the greatest exactness ; having no* pro- 

tube ranee w'ithin the area, which is perfectly level \ 

ft is equally true to say that they resemble a natural spring-pond 
or bourne-hole, when dry (see Wessex from the Air , p. 249 and references 
there given). 

The following is a list of pond barrows in Wiltshire, based on Canon 
Goddard’s List of Prehistoric Remains in Wilts. Arch. Mag. t Dec. 1913, 
xxxvni, 153-378. 

Duheungton, Goddard 10. Near a large group of barrows. 

Preshute, G, 9. ‘A deep pit surrounded with bank f at the end 
of a line of 5 barrows. 

Winterbourne Stoke, G. 3a, Touching the ditch of a large 
bcll-barrow (4), one of a numerous group. 

-G. 12: site 7a. This pond barrow is dose to a barrow (8) 

showing an unusual Iv elaborate interment. 

—-G, 23. Near the end of a line of barrows 1-10 and 22. 

Bishops ‘Cannings, G. 14. ‘A circular pit beautifully shaped*, 
fourth in a line of five. 

Wilsfqrd <S, Wilts.), G. 82 (12, 13* 14, 15). Of these 82 (13) is 
the one exception to the rule that pond barrows yield no remains. It 
contained 1 a circular cist with burnt bones 'The whole neighbour¬ 
hood is a barrow-field. 
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U is fairly certain that the list is not complete: a pond barrow 
is very inconspicuous and might easily be passed over as a smalt chalk¬ 
pit. Colt Hoare writes ‘ we generally find one or more of these barrows 
m the detached groups \ 

The absence of remains was emphasized by Thurnam (Archaeo- 
hgia, 1869, XL!I, 167). Apart from the Wilsford example, he knew 
only of one * bit of red pottery * found by Stukeley, and a fragmentary 
interment (probably long subsequent) found by himself. He agreed 
with Stufeeley’s conjecture that they were in some way connected with 
the cult of the dead. I should like to carry this conjecture further. In 
its simplest terms the problem is : what is die relation lie tween a Pit 
and a Grave-field ? 

We happen to have good literary evidence for the association of 
Pits with Ghosts in the Bronze Age. When Odysseus goes to the 
kingdom of Persephone to get advice from the dead prophet Ttrcsias, 
his instructions from Circe, which he punctually executes, are to dig 
a pit (P&tpot), a cubit each way, to pour a libation (*<ri) about it to all 
the dead, and to vow an offering on his safe return home. Then he 
takes the sheep lie had brought for the purpose, and cuts their throats 
over the pit. Thereupon the ghosts gather round. But Odysseus, 
sitting sword in hand by the pit, allows none of them to drink the blood 
umil Tiresias appears, drinks, and so becomes capable of speech 

(Odyssey xt, 25-50; 97—99). 

In historic Greece the same association is apparent in the festival 
of the Anthestcria. The three days of this spring feast are the Pithoigia 
(tin.* opening of casks), the x'W (cups : compare the offered by 
Odysseus) and the x^pm* This last word is specifically used ol 
natural depressions in the ground—bathing pools; hollow's. It is 
equated in Pausanias (nr, 35, 9) with KtAvftpfOpa^a pool, and in 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plants, 4, it, 18) with depression. A 

Greek would have called one of the bourne-holes on the downs a 
And from Suidas we get the valuable scrap of information that 
the closing act of the festival was the cry : 

9vpa£w nitjfHt~ ««rr AiOfTnJpm. 

Ghosts, be off : Anthesteria is over. 

Thus in both cases we have the same dements : (1) a pit or hollow, 
(z) a libation, possibly, in its later form, a drinking bout; (3) communion 
with the spirits of the departed. My suggestion is that a pond barrow 
is just such a fivitpw or as early Greek ritual required to bring 

the ghosts up from the underworld and to dismiss them by. This 
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would explain (a) its regular association with a grave-field ; (A) its 
careful construction ; (c) the almost complete absence of material 
remains. The Greek ritual suggests that when there was no natural 
access to the underworld (such as a limestone country provides 
abundantly) a substitute might be made by digging a pond barrow. 

G. M. Young. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORK IN THE U.SJSJL 

The Moscow Daily Nem reports (no. 673, 27 July 1934, p. 2) that 
several archaeological undertakings were to be launched during the 
past summer and autumn. * The Central Asiatic expedition will carry 
on interesting excavation work in Ferghana and Khoresm ; at the same 
time it wall collect data on the irrigation systems which formerly 
existed there, thus facilitating planning of new canals. At the request 
of irrigation organizations, tins expedition will also determine the 
direction in which the restless Amu Daria river is shifting its bed. . . 

1 Archaeologists will further lend a hand to geologists m Eastern 
Siberia where no tin deposits are known at present, but where a number 
of bronze articles have been found containing a large percentage of this 
metal — evidently obtained in the vicinity of Minusinsk. 

1 An expedition which wilt work in the regions to be flooded by 
the construction of the Volga-Bon canal w ill for die first time investigate 
thoroughly what remains of Sarkel — capital of the Khozar kingdom 
destroyed by the Slavs in the 10th century, winch at one time was as 
important a trading centre as Kiev in the 10th 10 12th centuries. l‘he 
expedition will further compile a history of the construction of the 
Volga-Don canal (attempts to connect the two rivers were made by the 
Turks in the 15th century and by the Russians under Peter the Great). 

'In Siberia, excavation work will be carried out on a large scale 
on the sites of the paleolithic settlements which will be flooded when 
the Angara dam is constructed. 

' It is hoped that excavation of ancient settlements located in the 
vicinity of the Yaroslavl dam, now under construction on the Volga, 
will help solve the problem of the origins of die Slavs. . , 

* An opportunity to study the remnants of Greek colonies which 
once existed around Kerch. Crimea, is also offered by the extension of 
iron ore mining there which entails the removal of the entire upper 
soil layers. 

‘ A sum of 300,00c roubles lias been assigned for die work of 
the above expeditions, most of the funds being supplied by the 
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administrations of the constructions job concerned The value of this 
sum at the official rate of exchange would be about £52,000 ; but 
actually the internal value is very much less. 

We have only two comments to make on tills programme. The 
first is to express a hope that here, as in the Industrial undertakings 
themselves, the co-operation of foreign specialists will be obtained. 
Today the technique of excavation has advanced to a stage far beyond 
the low level of tsarist Russia, For instance, the Central Asiatic 
expedition should begin by air-photographing the district where 
ancient irrigation systems are found. This should be an indispensable 
preliminary to their campaign. 

Secondly, we hope that full and adequate publication of results will 
follow at the earliest possible date. The diffusion of knowledge is as 
important as its advancement. W'e hear from time to time that archaeo¬ 
logical activities are under weigh in the U.S.S.R,; but there as a rule 
the matter ends. Failure to publish results is the besetting sin of 
excavators ; we hope it will not blight die promising beginnings of 
socialist science, O.G.S.C. 

MINES AND GEMS 

In working through the literature of Roman mining in Britain I 
noticed a coincidence which may Slave some significance and to which, 
as far as I know, attention has not been drawn. 

From die Roman lead-mining centre at Charterhouse on the 
Mendips some fourteen engraved signet gems, which are illustrated hy 
Haverfield (sec below), have lietn obtained, attributed to the first 
century ; and from Bath a horde of 28 gems, some of which arc rudely 
executed, accompanied by a 1 first brass * of Titus. These particulars 
are taken from Haverfield's 1 Romano-British Somerset' in the V.C.H. 
(Sommet, i„ 252, 337, fig. 93), where references are given. 

The first record is remarkable for a mere mining village ; the 
second is easily explained as a dealer's stock for sale to visitors. Could 
the gems have been engraved at Charterhouse for sale at Bath, the 
nearest likely market i 

In South Wales Roman occupation of the gold mining area of 
Dolaucthy probably began by A.n. Sc. One of the finds is" an onyx 
seal set m cement for engraving and still in an unfinished state ; oiie 
gold trinket was set with a sard and several were ready to receive stones 
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(sec Wheeler, Prehistoric and Roman Wales and refs,). Here it seems 
certain that someone connected with the mining engraved gems, pre¬ 
sumably in his spare time. The Roman method of dressing the ore 
by pounding and grinding provided a large amount of finely divided 
but angular quartz, which would be an admirable abrasive for bis 
purpose. 

These facts strongly support the suggestion that the Somerset 
gems were made under similar conditions at the lead mines. Were 
these and the Welsh examples made by a single individual who was 
employed successively at the lead and the gold mines, or was gem- 
engraving a frequent occupation for those connected with mines ? It 
would be interesting to know whether notable quantities of engraved 
gems have been found at Roman mining centres on the Continent. 

C. N. Kkomehead. 


ROCK SCULPTURES (pub i-n) 

The prohlem of distinguishing accidental or natural from intentional 
engravings on rocks is constantly encountered by archaeologists. At 
least two serious attempts have been made to prove that marks caused 
by ice or by the coulter of the plough or by some similar agency were 
an unknown form of script. 1 They are a vivid illustration of the blind¬ 
ness of the student to the 1 common objects of the countrywide A 
little more familiarity with rucks and boulders, or at any rate a closer 
observation of them, would have saved the writers from their unfortunate 
lapses. I lowevcr, the object of this note is not to criticize but rather 
to help ; and the accompanying illustration, needs little description. It 
shows a boulder on a large cairn (known as White Cairo), in the parish 
of Glencairn, Dumfriesshire. It bears fresh, unweatheted marks, 
obviously made by the coulter of a plough. The cairn, though regarded 
as a ' long ’ one (i>. prehistoric) by the Royal Commission is, in my 
opinion, merely a collection of stones picked from the held. It is still 
forming, as the lighter-coloured piles of 1 recent accessions ' proves. 
In the illustration (rLATE i) the white roll consists of 6-inch maps, 
and is 16 inches long. 

Other marks may be caused by differential erosion. Prolonged 

1 ' EarJy scribed r<jcks uf the file of Man *, by the Rev, Canon Quine. Camk. .-ini. 
Sot. itjsa. xxiy, 84-34. 

1 The origin of the Ogam alphabet by F. C. Diadt. Scoltiih Garlic Studies. 1931. 
in, 86-91. 
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exposure to rain and wind cause the softer portions of a rock to 
disappear mure quickly than die harder ones. On a large scale this 
mav be seen at the Devil’s Arrows, the Queen Stone (Herefordshire) 
and in many other standing stones. The marks are seen to cease 
abruptly when the unexposed buried portion is revealed, 

Cup-marks are caused both by man and nature, and often it is 
quite impossible to say which, Plate n shows some that occur 
on one of the stones forming the circle called the Twelve Apostles, 
near Dumfries. These are agreed to be of natural origin, and occur 
also on some of the rocks of the district. Something similar seems 
still to be made by snails on the carboniferous limestone rocks of Brcan 
Down,* Many alleged artificial markings are simply the casts left by 
fossils. 

Those who wish to see good examples of genuine rock-sculptures 
should inspect those in the north of England and in Scotland ( Rumbald's 
Moor near Ilklcy, Dod Law and so on). O.G.S.C, 

GREEK SHORTHAND 

A problem tn deciphering certain inscribed wooden tablets of the 
third century a.d, in the Department of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, which had baffled all attempts at a solution, has now been 
solved through material which has also found its way to the Department 
and has provided a translation. An interesting article on the key to 
the script was printed in The Times 18 Octoiler (p. 7), from which we 
have taken the following notes :— 

t In 1887 the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum 
acquired nine wax-coated wooden tablets of the third century ajx, 
inscribed with what was at once recognized not only as a Greek short¬ 
hand but as the work of a pupil; the symbols were repeated in scries, 
obviously for practice. Many attempts were made to decipher these 
and other surviving examples. But the clue remained hidden for nearly 
40 years, in spite of the fact that Professor Weasel y, of Vienna, had 
already in 1895 established certain basic principles of the system— 
discoveries which have recently been extended by Professor* Mentz, 
of Konigsberg. It began to look as if full interpretation was impossible. 
Then, m 1924, the British Museum purchased two third-centurv 
papyrus volumes which supplied the much-needed key to the problem/ 

1 Sotruttet Areh. Sot,, 1912, LV*|. aft (plate 3 ) ( 
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* These p3pvri contained by a happy chance the identical aeries of 
signs that appeared on the waxed tablets. They also contained their 
translation in longhand. In a volume to be published by the Egypt 
Exploration Society Mr H. J. M. Milne, of the Department of Manu¬ 
scripts, has edited "both sets of material, and it will now be possible for 
the first time to see the whole system as it actually worker!. 

‘ The material published by Wessely in 1895 consisted of the first 
leaf of a shorthand primer, or Syllabary, with fragments of others. 
This elementary course can now he gauged to a fuller extent from a 
papyrus in the possession of the Egypt Exploration Society, which also 
comes into Mr Milne's purview. ’ The Museum material carries the 
course on to its second stage—the so-called Ko^wmipio*, or Com¬ 
mentary. The possession of such a complete conspectus of Greek 
shorthand is of immense value, since no reconstruction from a steno¬ 
graphic inscription, however ingenious, could hope to offer such certain 
conclusions. It is of greater interest in that we also know the terms 
under which, in the second century, aspiring clerks were able to acquire 
the art of shorthand writing. 

* Among the Oxyrhynchus papyri (P. Oxy. 724) are the articles 
of apprenticeship of" a slave to a shorthand writer 

The terms are sufficiently entertaining. T he slave, Chaerairunon^ is to 
study for two years 14 the signs which your son Dionysius knows (the 
arrangement is made with Dionysius's hither) for a fee of 120 drachmae. 
Of this sum 40 drachmae have been paid in advance ; 40 will be due 
** when the boy has mastered the Commentary 1 , and the final instal¬ 
ment is postponed until he “ writes fluently and reads faultlessly « 
There can be little doubt that the Commentary referred to is that 
which the Museum papyri contain, or that the waxed tablets are the 
exercise books of a later Chacramioon \ 

HISTORY FILMS* 

The use of Films for the purpose of presenting historical events 
was demonstrated at the International Geographical Congress held at 
Warsaw in August-September last, when the Editor of the Canadian 
Geographical Journal, Mr Lawrence J. Burpee, Major G. L. P. 
Grant-Su trie gave a lecture on die Discovery of Canada. I he lecture 
was illustrated with a motion picture in the form of an Animated Map 
designed by Mr Burpee and prepared by the Canadian Government 
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Motion Picture Bureau. The following description of the lilm is taken 
from the Canadian Geographical Journal for August 1934. 

\ The screen presents at the beginning merely a map of the country 
in taint dotted lines. On this outline is gradually built up the results 
of the discoveries of the different explorers. 

‘ Starting with the voyages of the Northmen to the Atlantic coast, 
a little ship travels across the ocean, and as it touches Labrador a 
bit of die coast appears on the map with the name Heliuland ; the ship 
sails south and Marklnnd is added to the map, and then Yin land, Then 
John Cabot sails west from Bristol, and makes his contribution to the 
exploration of the Atlantic coast. Jacques Cartier follows, and as he 
enters the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a “ dose-up ” is thrown on the 
screen and the explorer's course is given in details around the gulf 
from the north shore to the Magdalena, Prince Edward Island, Chaleur 
Bay, Gaspe, Anticosti, and so home again by way of the Strait of Belle 
Isle. In a similar way the St. Lawrence is added to the map, and the 
Great Lakes, Hudson Bay, the Pacific coast, the vast interior, and the 
Arctic coast and Islands. So the story of the exploration of Canada is 
told on the screen, the appearance of each explorer l>eing followed by a 
brief but sufficiently descriptive title. This novel application of the 
mechanism of ** Mickey Mouse ” to the interpretation of maps and the 
history of geographical discovery has already attracted a good deal of 
attention among educationalists \ 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is not aktmys able to verify information taken from the 
daily press and other sources and cannot therefore assume responsibility 
for it. 

Dr FaJkenstein of Munich University has been studying the early 
pictographic scripts of Mesopotamia—the oldest writings in the world, 
it is still not possible to translate them; but liis researches have enabled 
him to discover the general sense of certain combinations of symbols. 
Thus numbers are represented by stabs made with the hlunt end of die 
reed stylus, and indicate two systems of mime ration—a decimal and 
a duodecimal. Many of the tablets represent receipts or hills for 
quantities of com or other merchandize. Scholars will look forward 
eagerly to the publication of Dr Fdkcnstein’s book in 1935. 

•c* o- 

Dr Heinrich is working on the definitive publication of the 
excavations he has been directing at L T mk (Erech) on behalf of the 
German Scientific Relief Organization {Xotgemeinschafl der Deutschen 
Wissenschaft). The results obtained dure during seven seasons rank 
with Ur and Jemdet-Nasr in importance for the early history of 
Mesopotamia. Some of the objects obtained are exhibited in a room 
in the new wing of the Near Eastern Department (Berlin Museum), 
This wing was opened in 1934 carries a step further the great 
plan of its Director, Dr Andrac, whose perseverance and technical 
skill must excite universal admiration. A feature of tins new wing 
is the ingenious method of lighting the objects in wall-cases by natural 
light reflected from mirrors. Another is the reconstruction of a row of 
round pillars encrusted with mosaics, belonging to the court-wall of 
tlie Eanna-tempk at Uruk. 

The English Place-Name Society lias published as its eleventh 
volume a survey of the place-names of Surrey, i he next survey 
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trill be for Essex, for tvhidi much unpublished material was collected 
by Dr Reaney before the Sodety was established. Two volumes for 
this county will be needed. The membership of the Society is now 
over $oo and indicates the interest taken in this particular subject. 


■O 


The excavations begun for discovering the sanctuary of the Argive 
Hera at the mouth of the river Scle in Lucania — according to Strabo a 
temple founded by the Argonauts—have already led to interesting 
results. Dr Paola Zaacani and Dr Umberto Zanotij-Bianco report 
finding a large Doric temple about 51 ft, by 118 ft. and dating from 
e. 500 B.c. Only the foundation walls remain but important fragments 
of sculptured work have been recovered. One metope represents 
Herakles armed with dub carrying off the Delphic tripod, A number 
of votive heads and terracotta statuettes have also been found. (The 
Times , 2 August 1934, p. g). 


O 


Tire fossilized remains of two mososaurs {‘sea-serpents k ) liavc been 
placed in the National Museum at Ottawa, {The Times, 22 August, 
p. 13)- They were excavated from cby-beds in southern Manitoba, 
where they are estimated to have 1 lain buried for 60 million years ’! 
The mososnur moved by sudden and quick lateral movements. Speaking 
of aquatic animals one may add that a film has just been shown of the 
still unidentified inhabitant of Loch Ness. Eminent zoologists and 
professors of Natural History were among the invited guests and it was 
their genera] opinion from the movements and manner of swimming 
revealed by the trim that the creature is 4 in alt probability a member ol 
die seal family, possibly a grey seal 4 (The Times, 6 October, p. 10). 




A Teutonic cemetery has been unearthed at Szcntes, in Hungary, 
which appears to haw been the burial-place of warriors in the 3rd or 
4th century. A huge number of weapons were found. (the Times, 
25 August, p. *3). 1 
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Reports of the progress made at Maiden Castle under the direction 
of Dr R, E, Mortimer Wheeler have been published in The Times of 
t August, p. 9; 10 August, p. 13 ; z$ August, p. 7; 7 September, 
p. 14; 17 September, p. 8. 

^ ^ O 

Mr Jon Siefansson has communicated to The Times {27 August, 
p, 13) that a gold coin, and 26 silver ones, all of the time of Nero, have 
been found in the floor of a house at Ginderup, North Jutland. He 
suggests that it was a hoard of a Danish Viking which points to the 
relation between Scandinavia and the Roman Empire being very much 
earlier than liitherto believed. 

o o 

The excavation of Meare Lake Village, Somerset, which has now 
been conducted by Dr A. Bulleid and Mr St. George Gray for over 
twenty years, was resumed in August. Reports ol the finds are given 
in The Timet 28 August, p. 13, and is September, p. 7, 

o 

Professor V. Gordon Childc has been investigating the fort on 
Finavon Hill, which commands the Aberdeen*Forfar road at the 
entrance to Strathmore. It was a fort of great strength, 'with rampart 
over 30 feet thick and once rising to over 20 feet on the outside. Masonry 
to a height of 12 feet still remains. None of the finds dates the fort 
precisely but the balance of probabilities favours pre-Roman, rather 
than post-Roman. (The Timet, 30 August, p. 9), 

O 

Further details of the discoveries made by Mr Alexander Keilter 
at West Rennet Avenue, Avebury (see Antiquity, September 1934, 
p. 344) are reported in The Times, 4 September, p. 6, and it is hinted 
that the site may be given to the Nation. 

^ 

The King of Rumania is giving personal Interest to the excavation 
of the Roman amphitheatre at SarmLsegetim, in the Hatseg Valley, 
Transylvania. The site has for some yearn been under the care of 
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Professor Diiicovict, of Cluj University, The city was founded by the 
Emperor Trajan in 106 and became the capital of Dacia Felix, (The 
Times* 25 September, p. 17),, 


■o ■*> & 

The exhibit of an Ivicene dog, said to be the oldest breed of dog 
in the world, proved a great attraction at the annual show of the Buxton 
and District Canine Association hdd in October. ' Pedro * was brought 
from Majorca, the home of the breed, five years ago and is believed to 
be the only Ivicene in England. The Ivicene is the greyhound of Ibiza, 
one of the Balearic Islands, and an illustration (page 416, plate 10) was 
included with the plates accompanying the very interesting article on 
Dogs by Dr Hihheimer in Antiquity, December, 1532, 

-O 

Interesting features have been found in the course of excavating 
a long barrow called Giant's Hills, at Skcndleby, near Spibbury (Lines.), 
which has been undertaken by Mr C. W. P hilli ps and Mr A. H. A. 
Hogg, The east end was supported by a revetment of trunks of trees 
split into halves, and the holes into which the balks were placed can still 
be traced. There is evidence of Bronze Age and Iron Age settlements 

? resent. Human remains indicate the burial of several persons. {The 
’imes, i September, p. 8), 


*000 


* Mummy wheat ‘ is again to the fore, and one or two absurd 
statements as to germination have been made. Sir Wallis Budge has 
intimated {The Times* 6 September, p, 13) his willingness to present 
grains of ancient -Egyptian wheat to scientists to test, so that ills 
reiterated opinion that such wheat is incapable of germination may be 
supported. His fetter was followed by others, including a very infor¬ 
mative one by Mr A. B. Bradley' (2 October, p, iq) giving results of 
tests as to the vitality of wheat grains which he and Mr R. Whvmper 
earned out in 1910. Under the most favourable conditions of storage 
and treatment the vitality of ‘ mummy wheat ’ is considered as about 
50 years. 
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Excavations at Breiddin liiU camp, Montgomeryshire, have been 
continued this season under die direction of Mr B. H. Si. J. O'Neil of 
H.M. Office of Works. Attention was given to the main entrance and 
it was found possible to plan die whole. There seems no doubt that 
the gateway is pre-Roman. Three phases of occupation are shown. 
Details are given in The Times, 31 August, p. 13. 

o o 

A full report of the work continued at the Viking settlement of 
JarLshof (sec Antiquity, yi, 8a and vii, 484), Sumburgh Head, Shetland, 
conducted by Mr A, O. Curie for H.M. Office of Works, is given in 
The Times, 10 September, p. 9, 

Remains of a primitive copper-smelting industry have been found 
near Ttmba Bulacb in the Kizil Kum desert, by a prospecting expedition 
organized by the Soviet Academy of Science (Monthly Review, 
issued by the Moscow Narodny Bank, London, September, E934 
[vii, no. 9] 35). 

^ 

An American professor of psychology is bringing up his child in 
close association with a baby chimpanzee of the same age. They are 
being kept as far as possible under like conditions and their reactions 
and growth of intelligence observed. At present the chimpanzee b 
ahead {Berliner Tageblati, z September). 

o 

Persistent rumours have reached England of a linear earthwork 
called by various names;—the Dane's Cast, the Black Pig's Race, the 
Worm Ditch—and said 10 run across Ireland from sea to sea. No 
continuous line of earthwork ever crossed the country ; there are merely 
a certain number of disjointed fragments. We hope to publish an 
account of these remains at a later date. 
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Recent Books and Articles 


This list is riot exhaustive but may be found convenient as a record of 
papers on subjects which are teithin Uie scope of ANTIQUITY, Books are 
occasionally included. 


A hoard of late Roman coins from [Sharauh Field, Nobottle] 
Northamptonshire ; its parallels and significance, bv B. H. St, j. 
O’Neil, Archaeological Journal 1933, xc, 283-305, [distribution-map 
of Theodosjan coin-hoards in Britain]. 

Prehistoric Britain in 1933, by Jaequetta Hawko and Christopher 

Hawkes, lb. id. 315-338. 

I his * review of periodica! publications ' differs from the one published quarterly 
in Thr Antiquaries Ji/uttial by being classified under subject -hejifj ; ilicsc are 
chronological tor Lhc most pan, with occasional useful exceptions (c.g. Photography, 
Megaliths, Beakers, etc.). By undertaking this review the compilers have added 
several points to the rapidly mounting score of the ArthoruUigtcal J/jut suit. 

Monastic paving-tiles, with special reference to tiles discovered 
at Shutbrede Priory, Lynch mere, by Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede 
and the hon. Matthew Ponsonby, Sussex Arch. Collections. 1934, 
lxxv, 19-64. 

An excellent and much needed account, with iiluslndont and a full {but slackly 
composed) bibliography. 

The Chichester entrenchments, bv J. P. Williams-Free man, m.d. 

Ib. id. 65-106, 

A masterly account of these pualihg earthworks, baaed on fidd*wnrk. 


Phc distribution of sheep in Sussex in the early fourteenth century, 
by R. A. Pelham, lb. id. 129-35. 

.A (hon, but most valuable and Miggevtive study in economic historical geography. 
I he Adur separates the h luck-faced poll-sheep (if East Sussex from the white-faded 
homed siictp west of it, the former representing the original Atock of the South 
Downs. fht ii^avy la aid soil covering the chalk west of the Arim aroiilt! have 
produced wwdknda in prehatorii: and medieval times, and thiis been tiftflustahjc 
forsh^p-reanng StatiflOca prove that, In the atrip i 4 th century East Sussex pro- 
duccd far mnre sheep 1 he relatively targe number* of iheep in the corn-growing 
pamho fas compared wttb those wh.ch posseted down-pasture] draw attention 
to unotW interesting point, vi*. that Urge stretches of open dowmlimd were pot 

h^ P 'Shbv l H f 1 ' £*** ' lldt '»"*“■* h«w«n ewt and 

*“ ** long baznmi than 
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A late Bronze Age farm and a Neolithic pit “dwelling on New Bam 
Down, Ctapham, near Worthing; excavation report prepared on 
behalf of the Worthing Archaeological Society by Dr E. Cecil Canven* 
lb. id. 137-170, 

A chars ctemti ally thorough and ludd report on a so fie unique site. Except for 
tome Saxon barrows and the neolithic pit the site is urunixed with con fusing relics of 
Oilier periods. Tt consists of a farm with mad leading up to it through contemporary 
arable fields (evidenced by lymiins). We could have done without pUte it, hut 
k»ve nothing but the highest praise fur Mr fturd's admirable plans and drawings. 

Sussex barrows, by L, V, GrinselL lb. id. 216-275, 

A fully documented account with statistical Lib lea that will become the classic 
article on the subject. 

The origin of the West Saxon Kingdom ; a lecture delivered on 
July 17,1934, at Wilton Home, by G. M. Young, in aid of the Wiltshire 
branch of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. Oxford 
University Press, price 2$, 1934, 

An interesting essay, full of suggestive ideas ; but sometime* passing onto 
debatable ground. 

Maps illustrating the Viking invasions of England, by T- D. 
Kendrick, M-A, Saga-book of the Viking Society, 1934, XJ, 6t-~o. 

It U impossible to imagine anything more useful to those, whether leather? or 
lecturers, ' who want to illustrate a popular account of the Viking invasions of this 
country *. The five maps with the accompanying few lines of text give all that 
most of us need to know about the Danish raids. 

The excavation of a hut-group at Pant-y-Saer in the parish of 
Llanfair-mathafam-cithaf, Anglesey, by C. W, Phillips, Arch. Carnbr., 
June 3934, LXxXiX, 1-36. 

A Dark Ages site, doted by a silver pemmnular brooch, and yielding also potsherds, 
of s kind that only' the most careful methods of excavation would detect. The plan 
of the group i» a fine piece of work. A feature of the article is Dr F. S. Wallis s 
' Report on the heavy minerals contained in the coarse Pant-y-Saer pottery . 

Excavations at Titterstone Clee Hill camp, Shropshire, 193^1 by 
B. H. St. J. O-NdL lb. id. 83-111. 

Excellent * structural finds \ but small objects unfortunately absent. 

Caer y Twr, a hill-fort on Holy Island, Anglesey, by Willoughby 
Gardner. Ib. id, 156-173, 

Accompanied sb always by Dr Willoughby Gardner 7 * admirable plana and sections, 
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Report on the excavations at 3 lembury Fort, by Dorothy M. 
tidddl. Proc Devon Arch, Exploration Society [193a, t, part 4]." 

A valuable report on this very imponaw undertaking fflte off-prints should 
have volume and year printed on cover). Miss. Liddell informs us that this season 
1 an miter neolithic; ditch across die east Iran Age entrance * lus been found, about 
160 yards from the previous neolithic dikeh. 

Excavati&ns in Whitehawk neolithic camp* Brighton, 1932-3, by 
E, Cecil Curwen. Ant. Journ^ April 1934* xn\ 99-133, 

, 4 i] important supplementary dig; see also Sussex Arzh* Colins., 1930, i vri 

57-96 and AimQVrtX 1933, vn, 476. 

The National Flans (the ten-foot, five-foot, Uventyfive-mch and 
six-inch scales). Prof. Papers, new series no* i6 t of # the Ordnance 
Survey. By Bripdier H. St. j. h> Wmrerbotham, c.M*G. t DJMX, 
a.d.c., H, M. Stationery Office, 1934, pp. 107, appendix and 21 
plates with frontispiece, 44 fxt. 


In this volume crammed full of facts, tile Director-General describes the methods 
and processes of the Ordnance Survey, bringing the old rrutitcr up to date in so fat 
fhe maps on large scutes tire in t|uc3tiion. There asuc Included immv inter cs tin ^ 
detail* on rruitiet* noi hitherto pubtiitbeil^ which have sometime jiur^ied users 
of this vunderfill Series of sheets, li stenii a pity fhai the numerous quotaiioiu> 
doubtless from official documents in general, have pn references or date*. The 
volume includes four pages and three admirable plat® devoted to anliqnities ; 
but the treatment is necessarily brief. A chronological summary should prove 
valuable to all in any wise interested in ibis great National Survey, which n&w mom 
lhan ever calls for public support. The illustration* are excellent and the coat 
very reasonable. GXM> 

Survivals of Paganism in Anglo-Saxon England, by Wilfrid 
Bonser. T ram , Birmingham Arch. Soc. 1934, LVt, 37-70, 

An early mesolithic site at Broxboume, sealed under' boreal peat, 
by S. Hazzledme Warren, J. G, D. Clark, II. and M, E, Godwin, and 
W. A, Macfadyen, Journ . R. Anthropological Inst . 1934, LX1V, 101-128, 

'Flic monument of Tin Hinan in the Abaggar, by E. F. Gautier. 
Geographical Review f American Geographical Society], July 1934, 
439 - 43 - ' 

A somewhat vague account of a most interesting tomb. 

Guernsey megaliths ; their secrets revealed by night, by Florence 
Ayscough ; notes based on a paper delivered before the Congress of 
pre- and protohistone sciences at King’s College, London, August 
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1^32, Reprinted from Report and Transactions of La Societe Guernesi- 
mse, 1933. 

The point uf this paper b thnt t hy photographing sculptural stones with a strong 
iidc'hghi surface irirguiuiiics arc revealed by their windows. The nrLetboU 1 iab 
L>ng been Familiar to artiLiculugisfc?, and is u£ed in museinm for photographing 
SKildinpresilons and bu-n1it& ti is the woe principle as that in air- 

photography to reveal low banks and mouttdft ( ' itiajow-sitesTile author 
publishes photographs of lhe well-known Guernsey mtijc-nicntim (dolmen 
falrik ) |-f^r H a in?* would have received more attention if Iter article hml been 
easier to follow tod the photographs technically better; one (pbte iv. 1 ) is out of 
focus, another (plate u t 1) b badly fogged, and so on. but the method h sound 
enough, and might with advantage be applied kj, for example* the inmibed afonp 
nf tlie Celtic weal- Only a good modem camera is essential, and the skill to use it. 

Excavations at the Wady at-Mughara, Palestine, 1933-3, by 
D. A. E. Garrod. Bull. Amer\ School of Preh. Research, May 1934* 
number 10, 7-11, 

The oldest complete skeletons of Man, by Theodore D. McCown. 
lb. id. 13-19* 

Arcltaeologieal reconnaissance in Yugoslavia : American expedition, 
season of 1933, preliminary report, by Vladimir J, Fewkes, lb. id. 
29-62 (with selected bibliography). 

Further evidence that this moat important, hut hitherto neglected tey-iegion.is 
beginning to attract the attention of serious and competent archaeologists, (See also 
Anti quit v 1933, vjt, 129), 

The prehistoric temple of stratum txat Tepe Gawra, by E. Bartow 
Muller and Charles Baetie. Bull. Atncr. School of Oriental Research, 
April 1934, number 54, 13-18. 

Carries with it a plan of the temple and of the stratum or level (00. 9) in which it 
occurs (why nr* scales given i), together with an excellent suggested restoration 
{%. 14). The discovery was described in the Bulletin, iw, 49, p. to. 

Studies in the significance of the Irish Stone Age : the Campignian 
question, by C. Blake Whelan. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy^ 
xlii, section c, no. 7, 1934. 

Utjvirti on the excavation of a flint chipping-floor accompanied hy hearths in 
the tuwrda&d of Boliynagard, Rathlio Island, The bulk of the flints show a f Cun- 
pignian * fades, but they include a broken axe with ground cutting edge. In the 
immediate proximity of one of the hearths a rim-piece of Windmill Hill ware was 
found. The 1 Camptgtiian ’ industry at this site is thus shown to belong to the 
Neolithic period. J.G.D.C. 
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THE DAWK OF CONSCIENCE. By James Hskut Bwushd. tftw York and 

iMndon : Char Us Scribner''i Semi, 1933, pp m xxvi, 43* and 19 plain, 3 d*Uan r 

Profesor Breasted b.23 attempted 4 nisghtitr task than hr in lupines and flian ihe 
readers of his title would suppose. An archaeologist b concerned strictly with material 
objects, anti Frofetiof Breasted is here avowedly examining what hia research provides 
in The gui.<tr of a philosopher^ or, a& he would prefer ir f at* a speculator on the origin of 
Dfcr>r «| judEphniiar The resiiEt i* a splendid summary of a El the relevant documents 
that illu^tniie the iltywonsctgtnce of Lfurno SupUm from the age-long period of supremacy 
of Ihtma /“dftrr, A^ihe 3 mb or points out, man became the first weapon-making creature, 
ip>.\ f>r perhaps 4 in ill inn year?- hus been perfecting those weapons : but: it is Ecii than 
fnc tliouusd yeara since nsen lstgm to feel the power of conscience to sruch a decree 
that it became j poteni socitit force. Nor arc those pc nods exclusive of each other for, 
as the author says, in the valley of the Somme can Isc found skit bv dtle fragments of his 
first and of his latest weapons. But it is with that five thousand years that the Professor 
is Lanterned III this hook. and hh careful accumulation of evidence and his searching 
Analysis of anctmt moralizing givc-y os fur tlie fim time -1 chronological study of the 
development of moral ideas in Egypt. He has* tn effect, written what should liavc been 
the earlier chapters of Habhouee and Westermirck. 

It is in the \ alley of die Nile tluit the author sew the first breeding ground of 
morality; For here was what he calls a ’ serial laboratory 1 which, exempt from the 
ngoura of the European Ice Agc T was gradually Isolated and insulated by die desiccation 
of surrounding tegiona. Into this oasis came those hunters who ivere to become the 
seiieiUaty Egyptians, and from their undisturbed development of society were to emerge 
ibe first speculations on spiritual valued. Between 5000 and 3300 5 -C- arose the first 
greftr civilised state of the world and from its acts and it* literature we can now study its 
development of ideas. 

The first document is perhaps the most interesting. Ip a text of a mystery play 
written at Memphis in the middle of the 41b millennium, which is a priestly study of the 
origins of die world, are revealed a number of judgments bused on customs which had 
nor yet become a system of morals. It contains, my Prof. Breasted, * the oldest thoughts 
*■ “3« *^ E -^vwhere come down to us in written form \ I n the Memphite Drama 

vre ijid the nindanieoLal i^umjukm that mind or thought is the source of ah, a primitive 
1 ki tsm expressed in tiie words It came to p&rs that heart and tnngue gained the power 
tvtty member --in gt Ur words that speech an .1 thought «,ntml led ArtitHL Moral 
jwh^-Mmr is oullitiad *» doing that which is loved * and immoral IjebaviouT as doing 
ill j 1 ft h id i in li sted , t tt *un p|t»i atatoncm a f social or private morality possible. Here 
“JIM lS * W,al "KM unction of anion. It mmdns to be seen 

J*™ fc “ ! lvic T d a C>' r T e f ist ' ihow Ibcre has ever since been any 

■ " ,ht b “ li Sp r “ n d, not really fitting into this Memphite 

tSS^A P ? i ;r dUC r Sun-God, and it is hm at 

the «ry ottt«, that Professor United fail* m deietl the mt uqsat^r in the priestly 
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philosophy. If morals were dependent on social reaction?, there is no plate for theological 
concepts* Egypt may well be *alcI to have been the first offender against logic as well 
ad the first u> speculate on moral*. The intnisioT of j deity into a social background 
was a complication lint was not needed to make the moral specuktiona complete Ptah 
of Meruphjtf took over the attributes of the sljh arid was art a died loosely to the embryo 
moral system. Frof. Breasted fails to note the intrusion, as an intrusion. 

With the discovery of morals anil the addition of s controlling god the Egyptians 
next had to face the problem of death. Here Professor Breasted is at his best, and his 
accmni!Litton of material ia of the highest value. So far deads and a possible after-life 
wore not [inked in any way to moral systems The Egyptians of the early Dynasties 
faced tile paradox of death with nothing hut material weapons, The Pyramid*. them- 
selves in a sense solar emblem* printed at die heavens, represent 1 the culmination of 
the belief m material rqmpmrtti T m completely efficacious in securing felicity for the 
dead, 1 They represent an attempt to conquer physical forces by physical force, perhaps 
the most imposing attempt in the world *, the final effort of a straggle 1 which lad been 
going on for a million years \ But now it was the disciplined forces of a whole nation 
instead of an isolated hunter which were brought into play. The Pyramid Texts con * 
arituie an attempt to convey felicity to the dead king by every agency of ancient lore and 
wisdom* But so far the attempts of the Egyptian? to obtain eternal life were concentrated 
on their king. Of the commoner we hear nothing, for, almost as soon as Egypt liad 
become a social entity, theocracy and kingship got control- 

Professor Breasted describes the gradual growth of Egyptian religion, the compromise 
with Osiris, and the steady growth of Solar cults. The next literary contribution to 
moral study which he examine* h the work known as the Maxim of tfoihhotc-p, which 
b furnkh us with the earliest formulation of rigiii conduct to be found in any literature \ 
Pmhhotcp aummames the moral outlook of his age* His Maxims are as typically 
Oriental in form and outlook as the Koran, though mainly secular, shrewd and almost 
Mat hi 4 .vd I bn. But still morals are entirely social and the link with theology or religion 
is not yet established. The important thing that has now emerged ta a consideration 
of Conduct* with moral implications. Use term Mtuit now achieves the meaning of 
1 moral conduct f and so liter of € Right 1 or, move abstractly, 1 justice \ Maat is not 
found in the Memphite Drama. A vocabulary of terms for moral philosophy it being 
built up. 

Next comes a period of iMilusiomDcnt The mighty attempt to defeat material 
decay by material survival, illustrated by the Pyramids, Has failed. Political cltanges 
had even left the Pyramid* abandoned and partly in a state of dilapidation, H There 
they stretched like a line of silent output? on the franc icts of death ", Tlric failure was 
evident. And m we now gel, illustrative of the age, die * Song of the Harp player 1 — 

* Put song and music before thee 
behind thee all evil tilings* 
and remember thou only joy, 
til) come* that day of mooring 
at the land that loveth silence \ 

Here ar last Is the failure of theology and maxims and embryo moralizing. The 
Egyptian* had reached the sceptical age. The reason was not inherent in their specula¬ 
tion but Wl* due to a general political ureatdown vvludi had made life mtolurahlc. Again 
it is society which is making murals. An administrative order bad perished and with it 
man 1 * hope of good order aiiil government. Then came an age of prophets imd 
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messianisitL The I2tb Dynasty sees tit restoration! of social order and the r mergence 
once more of moral speculation. Slowly the concept of abstract social justice appears 
and society is conceived of as more than the close corporofinn of princes and priesfe. 
But the * Tide of tie Eloquent feasant * is duqumt more for what it tdh us- (if the abuses 
of princes than of the amelioration of the conditions of tie serfs. The picture It draws 
shows with what bitter sk'wnesa Egyptian ideas of abstract justice and morality were in 
fact developing. Here, 1 think, Frofmor Breasted fails us, for he seems unaware of the 
appalling delay in moral development which the now fully emitted Egyptians exhibited. 
For Egypt now had a coal-iron social order which 1 duquem jwmsants 1 were almost 
powerless to change. Tie 4 Tale 1 of the peasant is no more tEon a political squib to 
show low die princes and potentates were caring for their subject*, One wonders how 
hng Credb would hive endured the social order revealed in this tragic talc. 

Slowly we see r lie growth of sacerdotal btti and its a^ystaitt mask- Gradually 
abstract moral being becomes a prerogative of the theocracy. The priMihood was in the 
saddle- l ien in the lime of Thutmosc in comes the great imperial expansion ■ ■ f Egypt, 
and with it iht dn tlopmcnl, natural as a consequence of world power, of Monotheism. 
Wijftd-rektkma produced univer^alism, Fjom this came the new religion of Ikhiuiion, 
the sOciaJ and religious rcvoludcm Quit changed the whole mum of Egyptian history arid 
then the mysterious suppression of lie revolution by an all-powerful theocracy. The 
fact that no man knows the way in which At on worship and Ikhnafnn were disposed of is 
itself testimony to the immense power of the vested inlercsL* which the revolution 
undated- Sacerdotaliam h paramount again, and bm now <m Egypt i* on the down 
grade us fat as speculation imd freedom are conceroed. 

Professor Breasted ha* written a fine and stimulating book, which will he an example 
for fijmruhtivc arcliiiKvS?tgist* and should he in the Imnd* of every student of moral 
philosophy, particularly of those who arc interested in the genesis of month. For here 
is all the first lurid material clearly set out. 

Tie debt of Hebrew literature » »o great to preceding Egyptian that it almost seems 
that I he hulk of the Old Testament is derivative:. Prof Breasted makes a very strung 
point of the fact that the Hebrew writers distilled the essence of nearly two thousand 
years of Egyptian speculation into Qieir writings. His parallel texts of Amencmope and 
the Book of Proverb shows how profound in aomc esses flic debt to Egypt m Moses, 
whose my name is Egyptum, he show's to have been a leader fully educated in Egyptian 
mmn&t persuaded tie Hebrews to cast out their local 1 tk \ or deities, and adopt 
Yflkvcfu a more important volcano-god in Sinai, as their sole got!, The occasion. 
Professor Breasted thinks, was an actual eruption in Sinai followed by a tidal wave. In 
enjoining ctrcumdsinn on hia followers A loses was but taking over an Egyptian rite 
practiced fur three frhfluwmd year* before. The Egyptian origin of the 104th Psalm b 
also made perfectly clear. 

tlicre is no chill page in this book ; a little over-emphasis and repetition here and 
there will not deter the reader. He will finish it withthe feeling that the brave beginnings 
of Hpccukttoob Egypt wenraocm rifled, that s direct aisodation of moral behaviour with 
rdigtnos belief was never achieved, and that from Egypt there could never have Jpfttng 
the main growth of European philosophy. Between Greece and Egypt there is an un¬ 
bridgeable gulf. The mural philosopher will gather an immense quimiiv uf material, 
yet fed H tbe end that there la here no proof that morals can be conceived of as having 
any geneslii or sanction outside society. The sodvfagiu will cu udder with weine^ that 
the story of speculation in Egypt a story which lias subsequently been repeated in 
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every detail ai various periods. There Iut^ Keen no steady advance from where the 
Egyptians U: ft off, On the contrary endless attempt.-! have been made. bcginnitui all over 
a^aiji from the outlook of the Memphite Dramii„ None uf them stents hive been 
very sutccssfuL Stanley Cassor* 

CATO THE CENSOR ON FARMING. Trembled hy E itNEST BhehaoT. (Records 
of CivilixyUOEi - Sources and Studies, vol. xvn). AVw 1 ark ; Crdumhia University 
Prtif , : Oxford Uwvtrsify Pre$$ m 1933* pp, xl\% i 56, ktYA i plfl/f trad 

6 finf drtnrmgs. tSi hd, 

The: treatise Bt Agwi Culture of the elder Cato takes no high place 2a a work of 
literature, hni it i$ j document of the very gxearrat importance for tlte economic history 
of Republican Runic, Written in slip first half of the second itttttuty p.c, by one who 
Was himself J farmer of the old school, as a practical pride for the ^nrie man-agricult¬ 
ural hi or his foremerK it represents the transition from the old Italian agriculture, 
devoted mainly to the production of cereals and based on a system of small bidding* 
in the lunula qf free peas-iiiw, in the new order ill Hindi the vine and (he olive were 
supplanting grain-crops und the pedant proprietors were giving place w absentee 
landlords, working targe estate? by slave labour. The style of the work is scrappy pud 
disconnected and most of rf is nothing more than rough notes, hut in its nay it provides 
4 fairly complete calendar of the farmer's year, and at the same time givea valuable ride* 
U^liTS on either mutters -fin the building uf the farm and its equipment, with special 
reference 10 oil- And winc-presses* on the supply of labour* paruy by slaves, partly (at 
busy seasons) hy freemen working under contract, on the cmiiiitiun of slaves. their 
tiumugeiucnt and feeding, on the old religion of rural Italy and its relation in agriculture, 
and un the primitive medicine which finds in cibhage a specific Against sh ills from 
gout to deafness. 

Mr tirchant has carried out the work of translation well: if he has given hi* version 
nuhnr mors literary form than the original jHMesses that at any rate will make the English 
reader more comfortable. There arc one or two slips, but only in minor matters. The 
text is supplemented by un ample series of tchobrly footnotes* in which some of its 
difficulties and obscurities are cleared up and parallels are adduced from andem author¬ 
ities and modem practice and by a careful introduction, in which Mr Brch&ut lay® 
eniphaatf on rlie adaptation of the practice of the small peasant grain-fanner to the needs 
of the i rge-scjlc wine- and olive-farm worked by slave labour. 

The reader who desires on introduction to ancient agriculture can find nothing 
better than Catofo handbook as presented and intmireied by Mr Brebuilt. It h a pity 
that the price is imnoKmahty high ; though the nook h handsomely produced, the 
illustrations are neither numerous nor elaborate. C, J. Fordyce. 

ENQUHUES INTO RELIGION AND CULTURE. By Chbetopeiea Dawson. 
Luwbn and New Ywk . Shred S Ward, 1933, pp if* 347. Sr 6*t 
This ia a *hcaf of ciMVi on j wide range of subjects, unified by an Idealist and, in 
details, s specifically R oman Catholic view of history- The chapter- headings will 
Eive the prospective reader some idea of what parckuhif problems he will find discussed : 
the New LeiMum (on * mass-crvilkatiiin *} ; the significance of Bolsherrism j 1 he w orld 
crisis and the English tradition; the jibing of industrialism ; cycles of dvffmifjuu ; 
religion and the life uf civilization ; civilization and morals \ the mystery of China ; 
rationalism and intdlectuaiism ; Islamic mysticism 1 spiritual intuition in Christian 
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philosophy ; St. Augustine and Ids age; CEristkmtv and &es ; religion and life; the 
nature and dotiny of man. 

i,vj]| be seen, niut'b of the book falls outside the icnpe of AMtQUTn and I will 
confine myself ihendFuft to tine or two questions of principle. 

The book rwdi well and the philosophy running all the way through makes it 
possible to read its chapters ronaecutivdy without that feeling of jarring which ia in¬ 
flicted by many collections of essays dug out irnm study-tabic dnwers and strung 
together haphazard* Unlike many of the intelligentsia whom he erttidns. Dawson 
does know when: lie stands and he can express his standpoint with dearness and learning, 
qualities which art not always twin-brothers. 

On p, te Dawson says : J The trained theologian, may often fail in recognise the 
soda] and economic elements in religion* changes \ But this protest again*! what he 
calk H b fake spiritualism * does not prevent hint from being as agile as his fellow Idealists 
in their happy lands of angels, gouitbei iy-busbea + and panlcy-bedt* Hb chlpte on 
1 Religion and the Efc of Civilisation h (in which the gem is 1 behind the hard rational 
surface of Karl Mars's materialist and socialist biterprelation nf history there bums the 
flume bf an apocalyptic virion * I p. (li) show this abundantly. Renders of Rliys 
Carpenter's Jfrr // uma fdr.fi: Jd/ur of Artharofogy (Harvard, [93]) will remember the 
comment on Langlotz's theory {Antikt, 193 z* vsn F 170-S2J that 11 was the coming of the 
Oriental cult of Dionysos width ended the Dark Ages of early Greece : * To me, Dionysos 
]■■ merely a symbol nr ’symptom of the awakening foree. Men have nearly always [he 
kind of 1 diction that they arc ready fur and that they deserve. In the Sth century R.c_ rise 
outside world of Babylon* Assyria, and Egypt where the civilisation of the western world 
began, had once more touched Ionia ami Greece; and it was thb contact which ended her 
barbarism 1 (pp, 54 -55). There has been a deal of mystification about Iwth babies and 
Ideas, and the inadequacy oF the idealist position cm best he brought home to the layman 
by an enquiry into the less well-known periods of history like 8th century Greece; si dis¬ 
cussion of better known periods it apt to l hs fogged by all aorta of modern inftirencea, 1 the 
glory that was Greece \ the influence of the Christian tradition* to name but two. 

To condemn Idealism dues not involve abandoning idealism (which b not synony¬ 
mous with the burning flame of an apocalyptic vision). In his introduction mic of 
Dawson's premises is that Materialists* if consUteot, cannot help being materialises—*■ 
which seems suspiciously like taking advantage of the limitations of language in Older 
to 1 prove " that your (jjiptmeirtB, if cottristemt* are rather sordid folk and if they are not 
sordid folk arc really acting on similar principles to yourself and arc therefore inconsistent, 

At a time when many people are wonting to know w hat Marxism \a all about, it is 
unfortunate that a book which is an able reposition of the Idealist position should be *0 
unhelpful in it® references to Marxism, in spile of appearance* to the contrary Here 
in hi* introduction and bin essay on 1 The significance: of Bolshevism P , so for from 
getting down to an analysis, of the Dialectical Materialism of lire Marxists, Dawson does 
not even define his terms. Oil p. vtt wc are told that Marxist philosophy b J material 
ts tic 1 ; on p. 04 we meet the phrase 1 dialectical materialist * in a quotation ; on p> *7 
we Slave a \kt tie raillery at fc the Bolshevik pluJo$ophy \ But all this get* its no further. 
IluVr many readers would realize from Dawson's pages wliat Dialectical Materialism is 
or even suspect that it is* philosophy distinct from Mechanistic Materialism, the form of 
Miterialmn which we liavt been in the habit of calling rimply Materialism without 
qimltfication - As if thr Mjrxi:---*« had tioi demuLbhcd Mcduinistiv Miiicriiliaui with ir 
much gusto as Dawson likes to demolish it himself I Georg* Short* 
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MEGALTTRIC REMAINS IN SOUTH SUMATRA, By Dr A. N j Trr. « Tff, 
Van heh Ffoup, tTurtilgtud by William Shbuj,w. Zitiphm, Hottand ; IT J, 
Thitnit & Ci* (no date), pp< tyi » wi$k aa6 pJaUi and 17 maps* [Price not stated ; 
but ascertained So be £\ m piper. 1 1 tv &d doth bound]. 

While O ' existence of megfdkHc remains in tile Indian Archipelago haa tony been 
we El known, their ethnological an d archaeological significance is scarcely, Ef at all# under¬ 
stood. The possibility of their having been connected, however n rmitcly. with (he 
very similar remains in Europe and the Near East h cute that naturally appeal* to the 
Euruf'can arvhaecitagisi, for one hi rduciant to believe that two closely similar groups nf 
peculiar phenomena could arise independently on opposite Rides of the y'Jobe without 
some common qw or common origin. Before this problem can be solved ami, indeed, 
befnre otic con fully understand our own megaliths, Et is obviously c&ienthd that detailed 
surveys ibuuld Ek- made of uEi area* of mcpalEtEis throughout tfie world, studying mid 
recording; every individual monument and every relevant fact bearing upon it. 

Dr Van dcr 1 loop's study of the megaliths of South Sumatra ia a step in this direction. 
His work in the field has been as systematic and thorough as to opportunity permitted, 
short of excavation, and to record is full and dear, *nd T above all, sumptuously lUuntraletL 
1 1 l hinistiEf k far from claiming that Ills work if exhaustive, and though he quotes a certain 
amount of comparative material from ntfghbommg areas be emphasize* that the prime 
necessity is the collection of facts in regional surveys, postponing comparisons and general- 
t&Uions until this has Iwen more widely done. Indeed* hr has a good deaj of polite 
acom and gentle ridicule for the 1 Manchester School \ which, he argues, presumes to 
formulate theories m 10 what might have happened, instead of waiting for the patient 
und laborious collection of facts, upon width alone useful conclusions can he built up. 
The remains which the author classes as mcgahthit in South Sumatra comprise: 
images s 2& 1 tsopoghatoc 1 (pouubly single or multiple mortar*); n stone troughs ; 
standing Stones in at least $ places ; 8 group! of four stones placed in a square or reel* 
ingle; z atone avenues; at least 20 dolmen! ; 9 stone cists; 2 terrace graves; 
cup-marked Rtunea; ami 7 miscellaneous objects. The association of these various 
classes of remain* with one another leads the author definitely to conclude that they all 
belong to one single mcgaJit hie culture. While some of these monuments have no 
counterpart in Europe, cithers, such as dolmens, standing stones, stone cists, and cup- 
markings, are old friends, and it would be difficult to think that in origin they had no 
connexion with the movement ihat affected *0 much of northern and western Ktirope. 

Afrcr a systematic descriptive catalogue of the individual monuments arranged 
top graphically* Lhe various classes of remains are considered in rum, hath an iheir own 
merits and in relation to similar remains elsewhere in the Archipelago. The most 
imjvrjrtant of these ate the images, because# if ihe author i& correct in regarding them a* 
an essentia! part of the culture as a wliofe* it k from them alone dial any clue can be 
obtained as to tilt jieriod to which it belongs. Unfortunately thee representations of 
the human figure arc not sufficiently accurate portraits to make possible an anthropu- 
metric determination of the met- which they rqireaeni, Mcvenhelesa one important 
due k forthcoming ua to their date. An image in the Ratoeggdjah represents a man 
riding an elephant and carrying strapped on hts back a peculiar fcetlJe-drmJL Bronze 
kettie-druniii of exactly thus type are found distributed in the Archipelago and in South 
China and Tonkin, in which biter district examples found in a cemetery at Dong-son 
have been dated to the Han dynasty of China (206 n.t:. to a.i>. aio); in this instance 
the dale can be narrow ed down by associated coins and a sword to the second half of the 
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first century A.u, Short swords, daggers and bronze plates (armour r) found at Dong-son 
also have their counterparts in the Images of South Sumatra, white confirmatory evidence 
Is flintier supplied by various forms or ornament- The question .v* to whether these 
kettledrums originated in die ArchipeUgo oi in trulb-Cliimi is diBLUs^d. -md evidence 
is quoted in favour of the Litter district as being the area of origin, though the type 
continued to be nude with variations after its introduction to the islands, a# witness a 
stone mould for casting such jl dmm found id Ruli. A further suggestive point in found 
in the analgia of certain ancient bronze arm-iing* found in South Sumatra, showing an 
unusually hijih percentage of lead which closely corresponds with the lead content of the 
Doog-^On type of kettle-drum, but nor with that of my of the other larcr types. 

The various purposes nr standing stones arc discussed, especially in re latino to areas 
where they *rc M\W used. In Central Celebes they are sometime* erected in rirdes at a 
place of sacrifice- Of spccsal interest to British afidurulogLsta ii the view nf Heine 
CJddern (died by our author) lo the dfect that f megalith-building peoples frequently 
iiibslilute wooden monuments for those of atone, when they find themselves in a region 
where suitable stone is lacking * fp* 119), 

Though dolmens occur elsewhere in die Dutch Ea-i Ipdits, and haw been proved 
fn be graves, our author says: 1 On nu occasion did wc find anv indication that the 
dolmens of South Sumatra had been u*ed m a grave 1 ; and again ; 1 We never caiue 
*wss dolmens in the form nr 3 tomb, as these exist in Bcsoeki \ 'Hie reason k be gives 
fur this collusion are that the supporting stones arc too luiv leave sufficient 

fipcc beneath the cap-atonc ■ tinit they frequently resemble the legs of a table father than 
the walls of a chamber ; occasionally, also, They stand bo close together that there is 
sotrody any apace between them, Moreover, one dolmen yielded ri q trace of interment 
when excavated 

A few minor points of interest include the following ; (1) A monolith near fkdrava 
(apparently nos in Sumatra]!, formerly served to determine the beginning of the period 
when rice must be sown; when the 01 m rose above this stone, as Been from the huust of 
tribal chief* seed-time was considered to have come (p. iij), Comparison is made 
w ills Stonehenge- (a) The idea that megaihldc incus u men is are petrified human hdl*p 
is general in the Archipelago, and comparison is made with the Roll right Stone* in 
Oxfordshire (p. (3) Stone axes in Sumatra are called k teeth of the lightning r and 

are preserved u charms against aicintrss (p. 94). In Europe they we frequently called 
* thunder atones 1 or 1 ThurV imnttfim p , and arc valued u charm*. (4) The orkmation 
of the monument* u in a]] mslimccs carefully worked out, but does not in the author'$ 
opinion warrant any condmun as to a possible snhr cult. 

While arguing that ih* evidence jiwtifio the vict* that the megallthic culture of 
South Sumatra thirds from the bcitiuiiing of the Christian era, the author wi*ely insists 
that coitcTustons -i to the race or people who Introduced ft would be premature until far 
more held-work !ras Ik*to curried out ah over the world, Megalith? have 3 world-wide 
distribution, and chronologically they range from the neolithic in Western Europe to the 
present day in Assam And elsewhere (see Antiquity* 1929, 314-38). Recent view* 

regard them as an expression of a cuh of tfre dead, that is, m evidence of a religious 
Pitlwr than a radii or cultural expansion, It mav be that detailed field-work will yet 
revcaJ thr Rth by whidi this idea may have swept the world like a forest fire, 

onspneumg from one centre, fanned by the trade winds, spreading In orur or more 
direct uim, dying out along its track, and bhzjng out afresh as it advances 

1‘he MtWi work id thorough, whahrly md discrw,. The jiliologrjfiijs are very 
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fine indeed and are beautifully reproduced* There arc no Jess than 171 of cabinet size 
and ro twice as targe. 

The imisilafiiin is gor?d un the whole. though there are too many error* in spelling 
and in idiom, The term * Ordnance map 1 lias no meaning outside Great Britain. hut 
li la coming to l*c used to signify a Government imp—a compliment tliat Great Britain 
rmt*c appreciate, though based on a misconception. E< Cecii. Ciirwen* 

A HISTORY OF DELOS. By W, A. UmAW. Oxford ; Basil BhxhxmU, 1933. 

pp* 308 * 8 plates md a plan. j & j . 

This monograph falls into line with a number of simitar works on Greek inland si. 
many of which are pubibhed only m Greece. Delos, however, cannot rank as a mere 
Greek island, for its history largely reflects the ItisTory of Greece and its Mncfiiaty tva* 
of internal tonal fame- The author has compiled a painstaking study of the whole hbtory 
of the island and its inhabits!us All such compilations are as necessary as they arc 
dull Mr Latdlaw has not succeeded in avoiding the essential dullness of HU task, nor 
ha* he attempted to dmtifltth it by any felicities of style- Bui this ia the uidy conceivable 
complaint which can he lodged against 3 very thorough and useful piece of work. 

After a proper imbrication of the history and legends that concern the island he 
outlines the result# of excavations and recent research. The bulk of his book U largely 
given up to a full account of Delos during the Hellenistic and Roman period#, for at those 
period* ihr loci! epigraphies! sources arc riches!, Tins alternation of Athenian control, 
autonomy and Ro man ut Pontic control made Delos for many centuries a nUee of inter- 
national fame, not merely from the religious and political points of view nut also from 
the commercial aspect. 

The virtual extinction of Delos in ft ft B.C. nukes it for student# of art a place of 
unusual importance, for that dale can serve as a terminus quem for a very little known 
period of artistic development. But the author is not much concerned with ibe artistic 
find# of Delos. He catalogues t he most important, but hb seven pagea on ' The art of 
Ddo* 1 is a mere appendix, and a rather unsaiisfacLory one at that His description of 
the Xik&ridra drdicaiton a& a 1 relic* scarcely sculpture ' show's a profound inability to 
appreciate the strivings of curly sculptors* ile foils to call attention, to the important 
Cretan figures of ihe seventh century from Delos ; ami is uncertain about the date of 
Archenniin. 

Hut the book is useful and will servo Historians of the Hellenistic age welt It 
contains a mas# of useful references and well summarized information- The illustnjtbrtfl 
are, unfortunately, quite useless. Their photographer docs not even know the rudiment# 
of archaeolngiciiJ photography. Stanley Casson. 

THE RENAISSANCE IN EUROPE. By Tremiiakd Cox* (London the Treasurer- 

Hiyiisr Serbs). Mfthmn, 1933. pp. t$o and 22 pkitet. 

This is the ftm 0 i 3 series of small Kooks which will deal with a period of history 
And illustrate that period nddsltdy front the galleries and museum# of London. No 
praise cm be ti>n high for *ul|i a profect. 

Thta volume cover# the Renaissance and illustrates- almost every phase of 1 talian art 
from the Proto-Renaissance to the Renaissance by a discussion nf material in the 
National Gallery, ibe Wallace Collection, the South Kensington Museum and elsewhere* 
It constitutes the heat possible guide 10 some of Lbe principal art-treasures of London. 
But it b more than this, indeed Mr Cos has written a short, concise and very scholarly 
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history of Renaissance an. On every phase he has something important and original to 
3-1 v. He points out at the start that haiiim artbt^ vntim not treated ha * OTxaoriiinary 
beinp in whum tvery kind of eccentricity might be combined and e*di nirnof tempera- 
nutnt forgiven, but as endtimert under cunlract\ He goo on to shmv how sculpture 
was at first the vehicle which carried the new spirit of the Renaissance* and later handed 
oyei | he task to paintings He Then lakes the paint ere and sculptors in chronological 
order and discusses their characteristics m acniplilied by their works in London* The 
mutmhm# wealth of Londim in work* of the High RciuUsantie U fully ilhutrated by his 
discussions, Of the work of Leonardo da Vinet* Botticelli and Michcbmgdo London 
can show more than any other csry outaide ImIy. lit also writes of Renaissance work 
in France, Germany and the Netherlands Of the Bcmkngs he iemuri;* rhai 1 in the 
matter of ledmujuc, they achieved in a night wlial the paintcfi of Italy had struggled 
for centuries to admin \ While Van Evck woe ndticvitig an iinr pr mv real hi ui, Uccello 
was 1 initialing the Florentine pnbhe into the delights of a rocking-horse world F . 

This is (rom all points of view an admirable book, strongly to be commended to 
Londoners jiH sorts, ages and conditions, to all foreigner?, and to all arthts. Its sale 
should be deservedly huge, Stanley Gascon. 

LA PRlvH 1STOIRE : Conference fake Er Ter risers 1^34 potje ['“Onion RatiotiAliistc. 
fix Vayson Fradenne. Runs 1 Union RationaRsifu 1934, 

This little lecture was delivered by M. Vpysuii de Predefine to an educated Audience 
without sjKtrial knowledge of prehistoric archaeology and represents an interesting 
raay ( >fi die place of the subject in the general field n\ knowledge. The author* in 
contmenring on the poor that prehistoric archaeology has generally received* 

makes the sound point that having defeated clerical opposition archaeologists lutve now 
O' contend with die i If-con celled scorn of their brother &rieEtists. This he ascribes 
partly to the natural jealousy of older established science*, but parity also to the faults of 
andiAcoluginu thenntlvcs^ notably ars over indulgence r>f imagination and critical &tifidiirdj 
that till] too f,n below those obtaining in kindred subjects. 

I he faults to which E dc Pradetme draws attention arc partly due 10 die youth of 
l hy subjects since when? so little ib known ■ eic gaps are liable to be filled by imagiiuitimi 
with disafitmiis results to the intellectual integrity of workers in the subject. There is, 
however, uiuthcr explanation to lie found in ifce uncial standing of many of the earlier 
orehaeol exists, too many of whom were bnJ-owners and (in our own country) priests 
of ihc established church* both groups with a vested interest in the maintenance of a 
certain a*?cd jE iirdef arid therefore jim ^nly uncritical themselves but intolerant of the 
critical outlook and of the free range of intellect-< Tlik adverse socinlogUad factor still 
vmghs heavily against the unfettered progress of prehistoric archaeology in ftlfr wuuntry* 
though its influence is fortunately on the wane* J'XLD.C. 

DIL GHABFTJNDE A US DEM SFANISCHPSN WESTG OTENR E1CH. Band n T 
Germanische Defikmaltr dtr VolkerwnulcmngsdE, By Hass Zviz*. (Publication 
nf R$nwdi«GtT!imnisch* Kommisswn Jn Ar^iMsgiuhr* Institute ii-i dtuiichm 
**M. * 93 -+* PP> vin, 307, with 32 pluir 9 . R-M h 33* 

l ^ c volume of an Insportant series of publication^ sponsored by the 

KQQuuc^-Gvmianuchd Kommtsaion, which sets 0141 to aunrev hv tneam of regional 
sind:^ the complete Migration Feri,^ mhaeology of the German people. Walter 
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Veecfc came firax with his honk on the Aheianni and Franks of WfljttembcTg* and the 
second publication. now under review, is Dr Hons Zeiss's account of the Visigoths nf 
Spain. Alt ihmt who know fiftn amWa, work will expect a book conspicuous for its 
impressive thorouglines®, And they most certainly will not be disappointed!. It is + 
indeed, a noble and astonish ins survey that well illustrates the archaeological virtues 
that Dr Zeb possesses in 30 high a degree, namely a devotion to order and accuracy, 
and an extraordinary rser.aitivents j to the niceties of typological and mechanical develop¬ 
ment. The plan of each volume is apparently to be the same, which some of m may 
regret as it is one tlwt seems tu lead to a considerable amount of wasteful repetition, 
since under the serrate headings 1 Typology of Objects \ 1 C h ro a 0 U *gy of Cemeteries \ 
* Cultural Position * if the Finds \ we get what very nearly amount* to the same information 
three times staled, One might suggest that it would have hern belief to begin with the 
very fane historical account of the Visigoths 1 which now comes at the end Immediately 
before the inventory)* E ° have given us next the bibliography of the cemeteries accom¬ 
panied by a good distribution map showing their portions (ihi* h omitted* for the map 
an cannot be counted a sufficient glide), tm have followed this with* tingle compre¬ 
hensive typological And ckronnilotiical study of the material, and to have ended with an 
adequate summary and condudirms. Bill there is nothing seriously wrong tor those 
already accustomed to Vetch'5 book, and, in general, there can only be praise for Dr 
Zeiss's volume* He shows himself to be a most amadous observer* refreshingly free 
from fard ideas, and very willing to concede that there are Migration Period antiquities 
earlier than the 7th century, Hb study of the Late Roman archaeology of Spain is a 
particularly valuable section of die l>onk t and the attempt to isolate the 1 iraftsitrnn 1 
Ccincierieft is also of much interest. Like everybody else dealing with Migration Period 
antiquities Dr ZeLia is almost immediately compelled to obtain his chronology by means 
of u sort of stylistic and typological dead reckoning, that is distressful reading for those 
accustomed ro deal with material that can be dated by safer methods- He has* however, 
a real flair for this perilous work and i* 10 be congratulated on the reasonably convincing 
chronological system he ha evolved * O m would only want lo dispute with him over a 
very few details, md there is uu doubt that wc shall all use bis l>ook gratefully and 
admiringly. Ii is splendidly illustrated with a line act of plates, nearly all devoted to 
small pcnorml ornaments of metal. Visigothic areliactdogy contains very little pottery, 
nt> glos4 at all, ami only a few characterless weapons, jto that Dr Zdss 1 * imposing chr-onu- 
logicuJ * nurture h therefore built up on a foundation consisting almost entirely of 
brooches and buckle?, But he has studied these little articles with such painstaking 
care that we ere leri with a very considerable respect for his conclusions* 

T. D. Kendjupe. 

HOMENAGEM A MARTINS SARMEtfFO; Mfecelanea de Ewudaa <m Honra do 
Investigador Tpvnoeme no Conte nano do sen Na&cimento (1833-193 3). Publica¬ 
tion al tire Socud&de Martin s Santi&tfa. 1933- jyh 480, ittucfritaf* 

70 rtrtufcu (56 ftamt). 

This volume coniniemorates the centenary of The birth of the Portuguese nrehaeol- 
ogtst* Martins Samurnto, in 1833* He Is everywhere famous as the excavator of Litinia 
de Driteiro^, but the honourable record a I hh work is pcrlupa of fcsa importance than 
the results of the influence he cserted in Portugal, where he was the pioneer of scientific 
archaeology. A diarming introductory essay by Mirio Cardozo makes the debt thai is 
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owed to him very plain, and none will say that this centenary volume is no; a just tribute 
to the memory nf a great and inspiring scholar* There are no le&* than 68 contributors., 
and tlie fidd covered hy the essay* is a wide crrtc, including tttldic* in folklore, literature, 
and music, til addition to the ludLieologiad topics The British mthur* represented 
are l)r Vdm Oswald, wha writes in French (why ?) on evidence for the presence of the 
8th legion in Britain, Mr Leeds (Egyptian vitreous beads In Spuin and Britain* imported 
before lioo U.c.), Dr Prestage (Portugal a* a pioneer of Christianityh and Mr Radford, 
whose admirable esi.iy on the Early Iron Age in *nuthwc*tern Britain must surely be 
hailed in all countries as one of the best ui this collection of admirable papers. From the 
Peninsula itself come 30 papers from Portuguese scholars and 13 from Spain, so that 
the total value of the volume for the archaeology of these two countries is considerable. 
The 7 German authors have ibo devoted themselves id the main to pruhle-ma of thi 
Iberian lands. Dr Kuhn writes on the openwork figured buckles from the Visigothic 
cemeteries, which he connects with Avar archaeology and dates in the 7th century. 
Dr Ztm has an article on late Roman pottery* Schuken gives u3 si study of Scgeda, and 
'■on Richtofea dkot&sea bee-hive huts in the Peninsula p a pankulariy fine paper. The 
bte Portuguese uckuLur* Berpa Pinto, is represented by an article on the atone fort of 
Sending which, even though it was left unrevised, shown* how good an archaeologist Ids 
country has lost* It k interesting to note that he is the only author in the whole book 
who gives a line-drawing of a put as mrxlem archaeologists expect to ice it, complete 
with section, in general, die volume has a few fa silts, due chief bring that it w one of 
those remarkably irritating books which arc ertormously heavy and vri of such astonish- 
ingly delicate construction that the turning of A single pa^e threatens the whole affair 
with dbsruptinn. Many of the pictures, notably ihe half-tones^ arc not good,, and it 
ought to have been possible to fiavc produced a much belter-looking volume. For 
instance, the print could have been larger and the niMgtra njimwcr with advantage, 
and the running head might well have been the short tide of the article beneath it instead 
of the uselessly reiterated name of Snnuento. Finally, the list of contents should have 
been expanded hy a fl subject p or 1 period 1 ck^ificsdoit of the papers. 

T. D. Kendrick. 

OLAND UNDER ALDKE JARKALDERN, By Marten Stenches geh. Publication 
of KmgL VstUrhm Hktme och jlntikcimt Ak&dtmiin t Stockholm, 1933, fip. VU 
and jo6 k j/JuitmW* 15 Kf r 

Otond l* a Baltic island, it narrow strip of bud S5 miles jn length* lying dose in to 
the southeast coast of Sweden, and this honk is an archaeological survey describing its 
utfajuftka from the beginning of die pre-Roman Iran Age to the end of the Viking 
Peril kL It 19 a brilliant work, splendidly produced and illustrated, and complete with 
3 full apparatus of inventories, indexes, bihlingrupldet, and distribution maps, There 
is aho a fiamn nummary for thus* who do not read Swedish. The book begins with 
an account of die bomb, which litre produced sume giurc-grrrup of connidersbk 
importance to the British aidiaeoli^ust, paiticularly for tfoisc who are interested in 
shield -bosses and weapons The next section, which is of Mtonkhlng wcdth and forms 
the greater pit of the book, deals with homestead plans and contains a complete mono* 
ptph on the ' KMm S >^mv 'or - Humic bed 1 houae-type in its European netting. This 
a loni! reetanguLai form of dwelling with low walls of stone and earth on which rested 
the cdgci- of a gabled reof that wvas further supported by mm qj poats imidc llic bouse. 
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Wit 1 1 it in ijivxiaicJ .1 recfingukr field-system, Over 3C": of these UouiL'i ocl-lu h the 
island and (lit type is believed to be of western origin, no Scandinavian example l»hig 
earlier than the beginning of the Christian era. The third and linn! section deals with 
the camps, of which the most interesting, hmarU rps Borg, most sure I j rank an one of 
iIil- chic!' prehistoric ranmimenis ot Sweden, It consists of a ring-will, enclosing an, 
arcs alio ut jz^ met ten to disnietcjj iliat hits no lew than 9 entrances. Inside is a regularly 
planned system of 88 rectangular houses, tin miter ring of 50 being built against the 
surrounding wall, and an inner group being arranged in * quarter:! 1 that arc separated by 
streets, while in the heart of tin: town is a central circular structure of unknown signific¬ 
ance. Tills it .1 eery fine book indeed, and a most useful one. It certainly presents 
architcoInsists in this eonntrv with a greut deal of material that is, 1 think, new to most 
of as. T. D, Kenphick. 

DAS flOOTGBABERFELD VON TUNA IN ALSIKE, UPPLAND, By 1’ J. 
Amt Publication of fv«w/. Vitterhrts Uistoru vdi AirftitciUti Ah ad* mien, 
S(-.vkh)lm t 1934- pp. 81 with 16 text figure mtd 33 plutrs. 15 Kr. 

Tuna b the site of one of the three fantrius b<Mt-graveoeme«riirt in the Upp«k neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sweden. It lias been known for over 40 years and lias been activated on 
three CHcCisiom. This is the definitive publication of the cemetery, and as it is the work 
at Dr Amt and is sponsored by the Academy it is almost unnecessary to say that it is 
just u good as it could possibly be. In. bey it is a worthy companion to the splendid 
Vendel volume by Binlpt and Arne, and that ls dir highest praise that any excavation- 
accuuiit of this sort can earn. All but one of the graves belong to the Viking Period 
priqvcr (800^1050). J he exception is grave joy. which is not likely to fur later than \.n. 
boo and is therefore the oldest grave in all three cemeteries. It was not, however, J bual- 
huml, and Dr Artie ta of the a pinion that ilte normal burial-custom, inhumation 
8CLifi!ijvni:i! by sacrifice J animals in a buried boat, was not known in Sweden hctorc the 
middle of the 7th century* The grave-furniture from this cemetery is rich enough to 
be exceedingly interesting, though there are nn pieces that attain to the magnificence ef 
some of the Vendel finds. The illustrations are admirable and even include x-ray 
photography qf heavily rusted iron objects, while the grave-plans are, as before, complete 
down to the List rivet! It is interesting to note that this publication 1= the last in which 
we shall have those brilliant tngravingi of Bsc finds that have fnr so long delighted ua ; 
for only the earlier discoveries ap|wsr in this form, lhe Later finds, however, ire 
illustrated in cqtiaJJv brilliant phutograplis, so that we need only to record, and not to 
grumble ai, this* noticeable change. T. D. Kenukicr. 

THE FRAZER LECTURES 1922-1932. by divera hands. Edited by Wahwln R, 
Dawtaon* Ma&niHan, 1932. pp. XV <md 304, mtk 3$ figures, ijc. 

This first volume of lectures given on the foundation of the Sir James Frazer lecture¬ 
ship contains the eleven delivered since 19H at various British Universities, they 
cover a wide field of archaeology and anthropology and fully justify the choice of the 
electors to the lectureship as well .a thuse who established it* 

Naturally the dominant theories of the decade are to the fore. Diffusion receives 
due treatment from Dr Pctrv. its advocate, on tlie "ne hand, and Dr blareit, its severe 
critic, on the other. Dr Paul Uiret gives an entirely new aspect of diffusion of the 
greatest importance. Dr Hxrlknd, CiOcm Roscoc and Dr Iladdon, deal with purely 
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antbropdogical subject* of a thmit apedilltf character, while .Sir Arthur Emu discuss 
the intfurr tif Mimsm religion* w ith the rid t>f wholly new material* 

Dr Ferry's lecture on p Use Age of the Gods p stunmirtEts liiti general view. already 
well-known* ait ihe diiTurion of all culture and dvilizaiion from the Sale Valley. In 
the short space of a lecture he catinat he expected to document his every generalization; 
hut thiii hardly atones for the chandci of some uf ihcui- pranks that there U in the 
world a coutmuuus process at work, that the oldest civilizaTiona ' have ^iven rt^c in the 
outlying areas to daughter settlements that are usually an a lower level of culture ' and 
that these fc daughter settlements m their turn give rise to others F is in no sense u general 
truth, still leso capulsIc nf taing st premia, Phocnirii gave rise in Carthage, hut Carthage 
■imttfC from ihc start was an a higher level of culture than Phoenicia. Central America 
did not sow culture north and south in the New World. Quite the contrary. Thd Map 
culture hurgconed in the centre of a vast area of a homogeneous character and did not 
spread far and wide in the American Continent Indeed there was to have been js 
converse process at work, not diffusion, but a kind of 1 infusion \ Amenta* undeveloped* 
almost static, with a imifoina mode of life, gradually tent inwards, as k were, its own 
life- blood to one spot where, for some unknown reason, oil the requisite mate nut con¬ 
ditions for civilization were present, ami there, civilisation of a type to which all American 
lift had trended suddenly broke forth. Here h 1 infusion hut I>r Pcrr) see* eternal 
contacts as the origin of the Maya culture, and m far no tingle calc mol contact has been 
found, Similarly one might say tint Greek civilization was the result of 1 infusion', 
A hundred influences from neighbouring lands were concen tearing on one area which 
by imutfc was ordained far the next outburst of driiiratbn. In the At^eun, as in 
Yuratan* the cnncentniiinn of homogeneous in flu cnees resulted in a new mode of life. 
The process might heat lie ilhiai rated by the metaphor of an electric bulb being crushed 
by External pressure: m the pressure increases there is a rush into the vacuum—to 
coin a wtmi, there is an * implosion \ But Dr Perry believes only in explosive move* 
many, If he trio, the alternative hr will find it works better! 

Dr Rivet strikes a new note when he accept# the general theory of diiFuaiun but secs 
not a diffusion of civilization but of race; and the race that he proposes as the alternative 
to Dr Perry’s Egyptians is the Melanesian. ife see a vast dispersal of an anrieni stock 
1 a line cpnque ire* reculee 1 which spread from southern Asia and the adjacent i&kftdt 
right across the Pacific to Australia and even to south America. Here i* liiHusitm with a 
vengeance but It is a di(fusion of people wholly devoid of die element* of culture, a 
mere racial movement. And Dr Rivet supplies evidence of some cogence, even in the 
short space of n lecture. 

$ir Arthur ISvam Call* attention to the character of Micuntn religion rather titan to 
tta constLEiietit elements. He mites the high moral atamdard* of il* beliefs add its 
picturesque and ethical afterworld. I £e remarks, a dogmatic and transcendental quality 
far removed from the Hellenic outlook and more akin to Iranian, Christian or Mamie 
creeds, and on adherence to deenmm that to student* of the Mediterranean h unexpected. 

Bir Arthur Keitli analyses the present position uf the Aryan theory and proposes a 
return to original views of Max Midler. He refuses to accept the prevalent view of the 
European cradle nf the Aryan people*, DnFortumiidy his, lecture as here printed is a 
mere synopsis, and so it is impossible to deal with his view in nny detail. 

The content* of this useful volume are somewhat diverse, but the chapter* have at 
l™i the wide neu of anthropology mi archaeology around them to lwld them together. 
The book hm not the disadvantage* uf a FuUckrifi* &mnm Caeson. 
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IRAQ : Journal of ihc British School of Archaeology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell MemuriaJ) 

Volume i P port i t April 1934. Oxford Unkmity /Vwi iSjl 

The recently founded British School of Archaeology in Iraq is rapidly developing 
into one of the most active institutions devoted to the study of the Near East in general 
and of Iraq and its border lands in particular, lia first important undertaking was the 
excavation of Arpachiyj, near Mosul, under the very competent direction of Mr M. K. L. 
Malim*, The present publication begun a series of half-yearly issues to he (rivers 

* to iiudiea of the hist ary, art, archaeology, religion, social life, law, geography, and 
natural history or Traq 1 and to a lesser degree of the neighbouring countries, Perris* 
Armenia, Anatolia, Syria and Arabia, from the earliest times down to about A.D r t Joo \ 
Them arc many periodicals devoted to the cultural study of Egypt, Palestine, anti Syria, 
bus Iraq lias becu hitJiertri neglected in ibis respect, Thanks to this new journal, the 
Iai$t-named country hos now come into its own ■ and to judge from the 6nr issue, IflAQ 
promises to set a high standard in both contents and outward appearance- "Hie editorial 
board is composed or' A- Rhirvcm Guest, Sidney Smith* and j, V S, Wflkmson. 

A glance at the labk of contents will give 3 good idea of the scope of the Journal 
II. Frankfort contribute* a brilliant discussion on r Gods and Myths in S&rgonid Seals ** 
of fundamental importance for the methodology of such studies. Mrs E, Douglas Van 
Ruren haa a penetrating £tiuh ori ' The God NingiKEtda H _ R. Campbell Fhomp^n 
give* a Sudd account of ' The Buildings of Quyunjiq \ and W, Andrae and j, Jordan 
make an important addition to the available survey* of * Abu Habba—Sippar . C. J. 
Gadd has j fascinating article on the Game of Fifty-eight Holes, entitled 1 An Egyptian 
Game in Assyria \ The ceramic side is represented by 1 ). R, Harden, who represents 

* A typological examination of Sumerian Pottery-Fab rics from Jamdaf Nw and KLsb \ 
I Ilc l^arthian period h ably championed by Giuseppe FurLuxh who describe* the 

* Sarcophagi Fartici di Kakzii \ and Islamic architecture has its advocate: tn K~ A, C. 
Creswdl, who discusses k The Great Mosque of Al*MaptOf at BaghdiLd1 he 
introductory statement is a very happy citation from the writings of the Jate Gertrude 
Lowihiiin Bell, dealing with 1 Aft and Archaeology fc , # fhat great pioneer of Iraqiati 
studies could in it have wished for a better memorial than a. journal such as this- I wish 
to ivelcome tlifa new publication particularly in the name of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Baghdad,, which I have the honour to direct 

May [ raise in conclusion one mild objection ? 1 notice that Iraq has decided to 
follow the spellings adopted by the Iraq Department of Antiquities where topographical 
term* arc concerned. Thus we have telL Jtrmdat Nut, and the like. H as this absolutely 
necessary ? Ilitsc writings seem to be due to a desire to give a faithful tronslitoatiuri 
of Arabic words. Instead they succeed in conveying u wrung impression. Neither 
tell Tmrjmndat have in their native forms anything suggestive of the d-*Outid* and s what 
is mure, it is doubtful whether they ever had- TtB w etc* would be entirely adequate 
from a phonetic standpoint. L- A- SFElsEIt. 

WALTHAMSTOW ARCHAEOLOGY (prc-Kormiiii). By Mxam R, Kmut. 

WallhamtteV Anlvpittritm Society, 1933* pp< 30, mth 5 plates and ly text-figures. 

Price not slated. 

This is the 27th of the very excellent series of monographs published by the W altham- 
1C0W Antiquarian. Society, The author, in her preface* states that its purpose is to make 
information available to the general public on the subject of local archaeology. Ehis 
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it does in an excellent manner, with the aid of appropriate tHu*r ration ■; # Ehe tatter 
however, e^|WL-bllir some of the twt-figures, could be much improved, Thus* de¬ 
picting ibe injinnei of Iiaftinp stone and bronze implements ire very unconvincing; 
The brooch (fig, 15V would he better described as curly second than 33 11 early Firel p 
centrnr. As a popular account like paper certainly achieves ii& object and i* another 
addition to 1 he series of local archaeologies which is fortunately Irccomiu^ quite con¬ 
siderable- Perhaps the most vaJuablc result obtained is Lhe culiection of the scattered 
records of the numerous pre-Notxmn retrains. which ere ikted in an appendix in a very 
thorough manner* 

One must CKdaim at the formal. The page mcUMim no less than 9! by 12j f"* t 
while the Letterpress occupies a space only 4} by j\ ins,—that is only 27 per cent, of the 
space E A large page and good margin are luxuries, but this seems excessive 

Mask RecmiiD Huu- 

A-XCIENT MONUMENTS AND HISTORIC BUILDINGS: official guides. 

H.M. Office of Worts, fiJf Stationery Qfik*+ Adaitrat Homr, Kmgway. 

Sixpence each (postage rtt/rwj. 

T1li« admirably conceived series of guides to building* under the care of FLM> 
Office ut Works should meet with a quick response from the travelling public, who 
are more dmn ever ready to be interested in descriptive matter if written as lucidly and 
coiui&dy as arc these guides. Among those published this year are Harlech Csstlu, 
Efcrlrttsky Ctalle, Kcnaingirm Palace; Old Samm, Porrehester Cisllc, Richmond Castle, 
the BiahopT Palace at St Ptvid^ St Mmwt* and Pend emus Castle*. 

Among the writers arc Sir Charles Pros, laicly Chief Inspector of Ancient Monu¬ 
ments, Mr J. P. Buihc-Fox* fib successor, Mr W. j. Hemp of the Welsh Commission, 
and others who have intimate knowledge of the buildings they describe, A mite on the 
history of each h followed by an atvhilcctural description accompanied by a plan and one 
or two plates. In some cuaes, such 3* those of Portchester and Harlech eatfles, the pkn 
alone is worth the modest sixpence asked for cadi guide. Thoitc who arc planning 
tours to include the monuments under the- car* of the Office would do well ro provide 
themselves with guide* beforehand (tu lie obtained direct from the Stationery Office 
or from any ImkseiEcr) and this prompts us tu auggesi that information 2a to the tirra* 
when access to the building* can be ttfotamed would be useful, R.A. 

ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE : a commentary in vcr&c. By Citetfr H, Jones* 

B T. BaUfvrd, 15 So/th Audky Sired f WA t 1933. pp. xvi, 20S, wffcl 149 illus¬ 
trations. 151. 

This book is in some soft a memorial to the young and britEant author whose curly 
daiih has deprived modem architecture of one of its most promising students. The 
fofdword by Sir Edwin Lutyens all that need he said fin the subject fmtur of the 
book* which b> by way of being a cummuy of ancient ar.d classical archkcciure* couched 
In the form of Terse, It shown considerable jwwcrs of observation imd just criticism, 
\md in placid is enlivened by a pretty wit. It would svem murtr appropriate n> the subject 
if this review ton were *n forth in ut least blank verse. The mo*T attractive feat urea of 
the book are the often admitable black and white kketchrj which appropriately set off 
the playful fancy of the text It lb s pleasant work in handle and may well serve as an 
mirorinction to I he study of architecture 10 ihu^e who jjrc repelled by the jargon of 
Dictfe wlid treaties* A, W\ CjjiriiAM. 
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THE SKELETON OF BRITISH NEOLITHIC MAN, including tt comparison with 
tint, of idhcT prehistoric period* and more modem times. By JuiiN CAlUfftON; 
m.d., n,5Cr JritfttEiw tfifJ AVfpfr, 1934 172* toflA 51 Jtgwnet and 96 

15*. 

The rasoriation of the method profession with prehistoric archaeology his, in fhts 
country, beet} both notable and uf tong Paneling ; commencing ss ii does with B.k Thomas 
End enntiMting 1 brunch Stukdey acid Tliumam to those eminent arclniwlogiats 
of the present day who combine a lively imerest and still in ihe study and restoration, 
not only of the lives nt their remote ancestor*, but of the txidiea of their ConTempaarid* 
But the majority of archaeologists, working within die restricted bounds enforced bv 
the high degree of specialization in modem scientific research,, have to study man by Ida 
works tfooft—thc disjecta membra of hie? diiJy life as typitied by potsherds nr flint 
implements, hahimi inn-sites nr graves—and leave to the professed anatomist the inter¬ 
pretation erf the skelcUl remaW which they have been able to place in riirir appropriate 
cultural frame work. It is to tlie anatomist that we turn for the completion t>f the picture, 
as a painter's apprentice, hiving laboriously depicted the siititis and velvets, the jewels 
and the head-dress of the royal sitter, might have asked his muter to paint in the features. 
To ill archaeologist* a book with auch a title as Dr Cameron'* holds nut a prorate of 
new l!ghi on many obscure points. and to those of us who me wandering in that labyrinth 
of conflicting and involved evidence, the British Neolithic period, there comes the hope 
that, Arhdntrrfike, Dr Cameron usay l>e presenting us with a due tiiat may eventually 
trad ns in the right way, Hut if is unfortunately a vain hope, p This hungry sheep lock, 
tip, and arc nut fed \ 

A book dealing with the skeletal remains of prehistoric man may be judged from two 
standpoints—1 hat of the smaio m [fit, and tbs t of the archaenl ngisi. The present reviewer is 
not competent to criticize the technical side uf theaaalOmkal evidciIreland conrap^tly 
the review fo written primarily from die archaeological viewpoint. li h greatly Jo l>c 
fCirrettcd tlut, from this viewpiimt, the book fails utterly* The following passage, written 
bi connexion with the peculiar development of humeri ¥ attributed by Dr Camc-mn. to the 
muwmtar activity of slinging, gives the incredibly aiiLiiCLJrbh tone of the w hole work. 

1 There can be m> doubt that the ding was freely used m Auden t Britain as j 
weapon *rf offence, though the author can find no reference to it in history books. 
Etc tjuis. however, recollections from has early youth of iltusinuinns nf ancient battle 
scencSi in which stinger* were represented, both in the attack and iti the defence. 
Shakespeare certainty recognized ihe value of this ancient weapon, for lie makes 
Hamlet in hi* famous soliloquy ask— 

* Whether fe t» nobler in the mind to surfer 
The and arrows of oulragefuus fortune V (p. soft}. 

After thi* p we arc in some measure prepared for such passages os that on page lij, 
where the author dercrilit*, with much circumstance, how he fc by a lucky chance 
discovered the etymology of the word Balearic- a discoverywhich could be made by 
reference to any Larin dictionnry r while our <rid friend Lempricre gives the ivhuk alxaty, 
complete with the reference to Strsbo. Ami Mr Rtidymd Kipling would probably be on 
frurprited as was the reviEU'ct tet find him*df twice quoted (n. 514, p* ziz) as an 
arduieological authorii} in a book which purports to he a tcumicul contribution to 
scientific resewch. 

hi die linai chapter*, Dr Camera it's. urdiHcologiedl ineptitude becomes -ytail more 
apparent. Eli a uuumer wluch one cannot bus em7 r he reduces British prehistory to the 
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stark HTTrpLidiY n( three simple end £tn%htforaard Emasiorii—Neolithic, Btonxe yml 
I fun— jiisJ confidently idsstlffra the Stlure* <rf Tacitus with the Neolithic ulHiriginak. 
The multiple strain* In tiic British Neolithic ; the dual, or possibly even Triple nature 
of the Beaker invasions ^ and the complicated intemiirtgling of immigrations throughout 
the l*»Te Bronze Age and the Iron Ages, \ n p and ■ :. nre To him unknown. I lls nrcbjeolniyy 
appears in fact, to be s quite reiriarkah!e uiucihnmislfc survival from half a centuiy ago. 
Such an jrchat’olt^cal tipiipmcut J--.cs uur preposst^oiie in favour of t he more j.i uii jam i-tmJ 
side of the work, it is unfortunate, for instance, that his bask should be the Coldiimi 
Genu?, already ibjtrikd by Arthur Keith. These bonus come from fl not over well 
rt:uiriled excavation in a mcgalsLhic Lung Barrow of unusual type, belonging to a ^mnll 
[i in up geographically ktilutcd from die main areas »f such monuments in England* 
It i& clear that inferences drawn from such imtcriul cannot, with fairness. be coo iJei'C'd 
typical tor Britain as 3 whole. Following this wc have lengthy descriptions of the Tcent. 
Tilbury and Lhtitrnemiiuth skulk 1 dl undated by ardiaeological ^<xnaiioaa. Obviously, 
un]r £4 the febdc type* are ckody daisii to one or oilier of the Neolithic cultures by 
associated find?., tubsequml general Station a become vjludiT^. It is trur Dr Cameron 
hrtfli utilized the work of Schuster and of Moran; p but apparently without the realization 
that Schuster's piper in Btvx&trika, vo|, i\ ([905), is arcbacolo^icaUy uncriiicd. com¬ 
prising 4A it docA &cttmdiry a* wdl is prifna ry jute rment* from lUrT'iw^, We 

look in vain for any reference to the pioneer papers* of Tiuimam and RdIaton r which, 
while they may lie anatomically out of elate, art -still eminently sound mhaeoloiiically. 
Nor do the skulk from War Barrow, published in such exceptional detail by Fits-Rivers* 
find s nimiitiq . mitemi we haw such obvious pudding the dk^trt jiion 011 the foIk-Unr 
of the Oi Sacrum (p. 13 3). 

Under the headiiin 1 Injury to Bone * (p. 234), we naturally expert fresh light on ihe 
vexed qurairun of the cleaving or smashing before death of certain skulk from Long 
Burrow-, oft which the views of Thumani and Ro I lest on were so sharply divided, hut nft 
mention of the pm III cm is crude ; nor in iiiacusaiug diseases m shown on bones (p. 335) 
is any mention made of thr well marked case of rickets, shown by she dtaraciemtic 
1 Parrot's nodes * on an Early Bronze Age skuil from Getlyeaer, Glamorgan Jyiutt, 
W t p, 41) or of the less certain Bronie Age case* claimed by IMIraton from Mudstone* 
Yorks, and Ryehope cave, Durham (Brins/i Barmen ¥ p. yoo), 

In tike chaplet in which the student of the Neolithic jicri-ni would perliapi tom 
first—that comparing the British Neolithic skulk with these from the Mediterranean 
area—we see that The author tt quite unfitted for the task of corfeUlirig cultures differing 
widely in space and djaracteriHiie^ To him* Neulithit is Neolithic all the world over, 
and he makes no mention of the artliaeological evidence which pumtu to one of the mu in 
streams of our British Neolithic culture as coming from North France and the Rliindind, 
nor docs he even meniiun Mount's exceedingly importaiiT* though admittedly tentative 
«]ficliifiion» bn±ed mt biometric methods :— 1 The British Neolithic population is vlmml 
invariiblv urd to b^ yf ( *Meditcrrinem" type, but pnlgiog by th^rt methods that h 
now entirely l>cltcd of dll tlie 0 type series, it is one fruitiest removed from the 
Mediterranean people^ while it stands dose to the neighbouring Anglo-Saxon and 
Rrihetigriber t>T>ea s vut. xxn ¥ p. 355), 

In cortdnsion, we can only feel iluit this is, 10 say the least + an unfonuimtc pro- 
duoLon. It in no wV advances our knowledge of a parttcukrly to Yoked pruhtem. and 
in fad sen es to complicate the issue by drawing a red herring across the trail of serious 

«s™*k M.I-AJI. 
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PRE-FEUDAL ENGLAND: ’HIE JUTES. By J* E A. Jolliffe. Oxford Hktorioil 

Scries. Oxford Unhmity PrtJi, 1933. PP m VOT, 122. Ji id. 

The peculiarities of the Kentish social system liavt aiirauicd the attention iff a long 
series of scholars* but no nnc has hitherto attempted to trace the customs of the locality 
to their ultimate KRince ami to recGnstntcr the society of the primitive kingdom before 
it had been influenced by Saxon usage md feudal law, Maitland, while allowing for the 
antiquity of some eff ihe customs of Kent, concludes that * probably we fllmll do well in 
looking (be the expiarmunn of at hat has to be explained to the time which lies on this 
stde of the Conquest \ Mr JoUiJfc'e investigations however have led him to regard the 
medieval customs as in a large measure the survival of the social usages of the Jutfih 
kingdom uf Heugisl- He depict an attractive phase of social development; a nation 
of free men living iib hamlet, cultivating compact tenements,, rulungt or juga w mid paying 
rent or gttful ¥ one tff lire incidents of medieval gavelkind. to their king, Hamlets arc 
grouped into regumes, lather, in the curliest times twelve or thirteen in number, each 
3£&S9cd at So suitings mid each having si a its administrative centre a royal village villa 
regii, under the dmrge of the king's reeve, The break-up of the lathe T originally * not 
only the unit uf royal demesne and of common right in the Weald but also the primary 
unit of the folk and the king's administration * began at an early date with the extensive 
grants made 10 churches by the Kentish kings, but mmorinlization was never more thin 
partially complete and lire coun of the lathe En medieval times combines to some extent 
tlic functions of a local court and :i manorial court, enforcing the performance of senicea 
due from gavelkindcrs because these services, payable in feudal luxim to individual lords* 
were in origin public burden* rendered only to the king* 

Mr JollifFe has presented to his readers in a modest form—perhaps tun modest 
rincc there 11 no index ar,cl the references arc reduced to a minimum—a highly import suit 
piece of work which nu student of early English society can afford to ignore. His recon¬ 
struction of the phases through which Kentish society passed is ingenious and coherent 
but there are limes when he seems io experience difficulty in folding evidence to connect 
the customs of medieval times with the remote past, and it is doubtful whether the charters 
wluch he cites will always support the theories raised upon them. There is reason to 
believe too that the social organization of other parts of England resembled that cl Kent 
more closely than Mr joUilfe will allow-many ceorls of Wessex no less than those of 
Kent must have paid tribute to the king alone before royal grants to churches and 10 
ge&khs herame numerous, Throughout, the author coni rusts Kent with f the Midlands',, 
using the term Midland not, like Professor Gray, with reference to the open-field system 
of husbandry alone, but as covering the entire social organisation of this wide region, a 
U 4 £gc which ignores tire marked peculiarities of the northern Midlands, la a not wholly 
convincing epilogue Ken! is represented as the cradle of Iinglrah liberty, but Mr joEHffe 
never adequately explain* the fad that fc there is little in Domesday Boot that mark* off 
Kent from the surrounding counties* little indeed to mate us think that at the date of the 
mrvcv it was a particularly free county, that it was as free as lire shim of the Danebw p . 

In a later section the author compared, §o far as is possibly the social systems of 
due primitive English kingdoms and those of the Germanic peoples on the Continent* 
seeking tlrereby to explain the origin of the customs of the earliest scttlera in Kcm. His 
ilhmuiuihng discussion lead* io the conclusion that the Saxons and jilted were member* 
of two distinct mdal groups, and the affinities of the latter with the Franks* already 
established by archaeological evidence, are here emphasized. Whereas however archaeo¬ 
logical evidence would restrict the primitive kingdom to the region lying east of the 
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Medway, Mr jdUffie, on the strength of ceruin sporadic resemhLmres in, social orgamx- 
atbn h populate* 4 JuiiUi kmgdnm fcompriaing fim only the whole of Kent but parts of 
Su** 5 i» Surrey and Ihiso]*sMra us wdi The extent to which ihc nature of the dd tin try 
may have determined l*cal custom is however not given Jut consideration and the author 
is perhaps too much inclined to repaid agrarian economy 3s the outcome tn ractiJ in* 
tliumots alone. It u scarcely less entertaining to read ilun to prefund revolutionary 
views regarding the English settlement; hut we are rapidly approaching a phis? of 
Angta-SiXon studies in which the paucity of material will present fewer proems to thu 
general historian than the multiplicity of theories evolved by schntire who are perhaps 
too ready to apply the term discredited to such literary evidence ns conflict* with their 
own vim, R« It Dajojhotok. 

FHE ENGLISH AN ilQUAKIES of the Ststetiu !i r Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By H, B, Walton Muifrf u t I'nmrmt H 8 t % London by Edtzard 
l\ f aUffs t j6 Oppidan* Rond 1934, pp. vm t So, nil A xix pfrrtroiu (frontispiece and 
uve in text), tot 6*f 

Mr \\ alter* divide Ids antiquaries into four periods—Elizabethan, ?ytlt century, 
iSth century, and county historians—and those he lias chosen arc familiar to every one 
with a knowledge of the bibliography of llic topography of England 1 The volume U an 
expansion of a paper read to the Royal Society of Li 1 era rule, 2nd while it docs not pro* 
fes* t n gire an exhaustive account of the lives and works of those dealt with a useful list 
of sources for additional information in added. 

U alters states tiiflt he Iuli endeavoured tn do for 4 class of schoUc* hitherto 
neglected what others have done for moic celebrated persona, Indeed if hte 11 m chapter 
is taken as an example it 13 surprising how little attention has been given to the lives of 
such h Withers " nf English topography 44 Leland, Stow, and Camden. Lckmd’s Itinerary 
is invariably quoted in papers or jjooL- dealing with local history ; Slow's Surrey ranks 
as s first authority on London ^ Camden i# aitotlier quarry to which many wrifcere have 
retorted. 

\\ iiIt the 17th century we ccmte lo those who con lined their researches to particular 
district and the tunica uf Dsigdale, Hahingtnn, John Aubrey. Antony Wood, and Kobcn 
Pltit are alone suELdout to is take the century notable fat it* Eupographical out put, though 
there were other workers, :i;tcb .13 John Smyth of Nib ley,, who, if they did nut publish* 
prepared material from winch a brer generation has reaped the harvest. For the next 
Ccniury Mr Walter-, give* it ■■ Thosmas fiomt, whose rj i aru^ are so full of informalinn con¬ 
cerning Oxford and the Uriri Lrsitv ; Brewnc Wjllu for his rcJewstipi! history ; William 
Cole, deist friend of Willis, who stands for Cambridge as Wood dues for Oxford; and 
William StukcLcy, wbr* receives longer notice than most ’ ,l% an outstanding personality *. 
Mr Wallen mention* an Additional claim for his mvn interest in Stukdcy that hi- is 
4 greaHprat-srmdBoii. but no ant cm courier that as e he forcoHi&t antiquary of his 
century the ten fwgt 3 given are none too much- Stukcfcy waa an enthusiast , and if he 
did make slip he may be forgiven, In Asncpum for September lust (pp. 538-9) 
Mr Crawford hit given .m iterance of the accuracy of Sttikdey'a observation and the 
value of Ida Jruwtnp as records of aii liquifies Jung *mve vanished. 

On raclung the 1 county historians 1 Mr Walters cannot have found rejection eaay 
for many unines must have occurred to him, Thb East chapter might quite well have 
come under the heading of the i$ih century for the main work of the topographers 
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eh* sen wa* dneur in tfial itmc- Bridges* jVWjtaftH, Hutphim T Donet 4 Monrnt s Earx n 
Manning and Bray'd, Surrey, Hated's Ktni, Cough's Cvitufrn, tlir Lypins, Nash, and 
Fra Clinton are not j haul company and to them might he added other® such » John 
Nichols* Sir Robert Alleyns, tiighimi, Fushrokc and, above all. Colt Haw:. 

[n the notice of Samuel Lysnns j slight correction should he made. Fhm wtrt 
not three volume* of hifr Fietni amf -ArijyjjjWrj *ji' Gluticesuerslurc:. lie published 
eleven pans of Efdiingv i.ijf lYrtej ojTjf nhypifftri with a tide-page dated 1791* and in 
1803 iasiivd a larger collection of plate® in which many of the original ones were frdrjtvn 
and others of new subjects added. Copies with :i litle-page dated 1804 arc 4U0 
found, but all the plutes correspond to the volume of 1803, published ua .1 Collection 0/ 
G'/um'erfc tfJi!/ ■■ 

The apparatus, now available for historians ha® opened up sources unknown to 
earlier worker®, and the rich result* are shown in such works .is Hodgkin's lYorthumherfrmd 
and the volumes of the V\C.iL s but we can have nothing but admirailofi for the older 
Antiquaries whose (otim stand in stately array on library shelves. 

The book in issued in an attractive form. It was printed by hand on Kdmscott 
handmade paper and the six woodcata are a pleasing feature. Ron SO Austin* 


THE ROYAL COM MISSION ON ANCIENT AND HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
AND CONSTRUCTIONS OF SCOTLAND : Eleventh report with inventory 
of monuments and cuiistmctioEu in the Counties of Fife* Kimtm, ami Ckcknumhan- 
Edinburgh H. \L Shflionrty Office, 1933. pp. UU, 352 v.ith 511 illust*#t»*ru und 
phinr ¥ iind map 0/ iht tkirfS. 17 

The latest inventory for Scotland follows the tinea of its predecessors in general 
arrangement and Hk* its ifnmediatii farmmficr (Mid and West Lothian) include® mure 
than one cmitiiy. However the district is geographically ckr same and consist® 01 tfa* 
peninsula between the Firths of Forth anti Tay, extending up the former to near Stirling 
and along the bank® of the latter to within a few miles of Perth. 

Though somewhat insubteti the 1 Kingdom of Fife ' was nevertheless an hnpo-mut 
highroad between Edinburgh and the North for the Highlands beyond Perth and the 
more prospemus e j*t coast, including Dundee ami Aberdeen. I h* u harbours along its 
southern shorein the 17th and ifttfr eenmrie* carried on i considerable in L with ihc 
low countries * St, Andrew* was the seat of the Archbishop and Metropolitan of Sim land. 
The king also hail two pobccs within the district, at Dtiufcrtnhrw and Falkland, l licre- 
fort h [.-. nut surprising to Imd a considerable wealth of monuiMiits of ajntts&t all a^es. 

h is true there is no definite trace of Neolithic culture nor did the Roman occupation^ 
in spite of many theories about a hundred years ago t leave any mark beyond the discovery 
tu one or twu hoard.: of coin*, Hnwtvcr there ,inr a number of caims T sUiuUng fUnnes 
and several forxs noted- Of die latter four Live been admirably illustrated by air- 
photogriphs. 

Though Si. Andrew* did nut become an archbishopric: nil 147a, it had been am- 
sidcrcd as head of the Scottish Church sine* the beginning of the lath century anil die 
cathedral, as befitted, vta* the largest diurdi in Scotland- L b now an utter ruin but 
ifW Hitidin g monuments, including St. Rule*® church, the priory and the great p re cj net 
wall vs Ji h iiit gates dating from 1520, form an exceedingly in re renting group. In St. Andrew! 
there are also the college: chapelt* of St, Salvator and Si. Leonard, rile remains of the 
Bbcklmii, the 15th century tower of the parish ckurdi arid the archbishop 1 ® castle on 
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the cliff above the Among the other ecclesrasieil monuments are the ibbcts of 
Dimfcrmliut, InchttiLm and Cuirass. The fijit mutual h notable for iej magnificent 
Norman nave, and ffichcntm for the most perfectly preserved cloister and domestic 
buildings in Scotland. The period after flic Rrformaiion aLso pTfwJusred some curious 
rather tliaji beautiful examples in the squire church m Bumtiidiimt built in i 592 as an 
attempt to produce a Fr^hytcriuti plan* jnd the mu understood Gothic of iMirsic, 
Fordi^l and Ba! cartes. a few years later resulting from the re-cstibJifthjnent of Episcopity, 

Parish churches nre fairly numerous hut in many uses altered nsiT of all rtcogijjDDu, 
I/udjunj ta a fine s»i id elaborate example of Norman,, ami Abend our a simple version of 
the same, Sl Monona ie 1 good specimen of 1 he kite 14 th Century vHlh a definite 
Scottish character. 

Domestic work is represented from the early pnotc-casilcs through the iransilions! 
periiHls ni courtyard and tower-plan* to that most interesting of all period* in Scotland 
around the beginning of the 17th century ■when the modern htfU&C was evolving out of 
ihi: castle, as typified by Earls Hull and Kellie. The superb house* (17th- 18th 
centuries) of Melville and Kinross ate noted (the former without even a plan) and it is a 
matter lor regret ihat the power® that be stop the inventory at 1707.01 which date Scotland 
h*d by nr* means ceiyed to build villi notional character Fife notably contains more 
dovecots than any ether county 1 ant} m fewer than gj are recorded, which ^eems out of 
all proportion to the 22 and 25 respectively af the hi id md West Lothian uml East Lothian 
inventories. This fact had its place in the saying descriptive of the possessions of a 
Fife laird H a pickle [and, a lump o K debt, a doocol and a law pica r . 

Ai far as the study of Scots architecture is concerned 1 here can be no doubt that the 
inventory i= quite one o| iJaic most valuable and comprehensive yet produced. By 
reasonable saccoiint^i- of buildings as they are, and neat for what may (or may not) have 
happened within them* it fills a noticeable gap in the vast though painfully sentimental 
literature which appears every year on Scotland. 

BYZANTl NE ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATIO N- By J. Aunott Hamilton. 

B. T+ Baft/ord, 1933. pp< vui r 172, and 71 plates and 47 figure t, iKjl 

Hna survey of Byzantine architecture form* one of the publisher 1 * Historical 
Architecture Library and is bo&ed on a thesis nf the author for which the University of 
Film burgh granted die rmn in ty^. It would be mi reasonable to expect in a work of 
this length mere than an outline of m vast a subject as Byzantine an ami decoration, 
nor need wc expect any particularly new presentation of di* subject in u volume written 
as a gene nil handbook- We admit however to some alight disappointment thus here, as 
in many other architectural works, the bulk of the volume is occupied by descriptions 
of individual buildings rather than an aUtfnpi m crystallize the salient features of an age 
or district. Thi* seems 10 be particularly necessary jn Asia Minor where the general 
evolution of architectural forma is unusually complicated 

With these memiwns Dr Hamilton's vuluinc provides a vast mass nf information 
in a convenient and readable form and is illustrated by an admirable series of photograph* 
and a suQktency of plans. " A. W, Gjifham. 
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Domesday woodland, Eadt Anglia* 113 
SuOti churches, Lr-nchm, 294, 298 
Saxon objects., London, 295 r 299 
Divining 350 
Dog. Ivicene. 470 

Dolaucuthy (Wales). gold mint*, 462 
Drcsib catalogue of* 235-^7 
Drukla, 384, 3I5, 386 
Duckworth, Sir G, E, 420 
Dumbretlon, 339 
Duningion, stodcafk, 454 
Dyketrp 6, 19-22 

Bexley (phm) w 218^22 

Earthwork* $— 

Cluclie^Lcr; 47; 

France, 123 
Salbburv Plain, 331-3 
Sutton Common, York** 104 
Seif &ho Dykes 

East Africa, Chdle*w\d«u]traii culture, 95""7 
Early man, 95—7 
East Anglia, i 36 , t go* 194-7 
Woodland (nutp) y 211-15 
Ebchester, monastery, zoz 
Edmund (Saint), 299 
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Egypt, development of murals, 476-S 
£iy T monastery, 196 
£rech + excavations, 467 
Eriirn, neolithic 86-9 

Erkenwald (Bkhop), 299 
Ermine Street* 4 
Ef Yoh, potteir sherds 37 
Escutcheons (ifkt.), 47, 52, 54 
E&cx, ancient monuments, 421 
Place-nams* 468 

Woodland, 214, 215 
EtcmuliS Vcdnmavtis. 401 
Etlidben (King), 292, 296 
Ethdhurga (Saint), 299 
Ethcldreda (Queen). 196. 200, 30 1 
Europe,, climatic <£flitgt5 p 36(1-7 
Ev*M 5» E. E.; Prehistoric archaeology in 
Northern Ireland, 329 -30 

Evan*, Eh M P. ; Maltese can-rues. 

339 - 4 * 

S»cavavion 3 ;— 

"Atlit, 107 

BaUintoy, ctu AnLrim. 33O 
BjilyuUnrn cr>. Down T 330 
Breidden Hill, 471 
Browndud Mill Antrim, 330 
Chlusi, 109 

Clontum, CO. Armagh, 33c 
(.'«kW p Panama, 229 
Cypms (il/uf.), 86-90 
Gaza, 352 

Coward, co- Down, 329 
Hembury fort, 474 
Holland, 106 
Ireland* 329-30, 471 
Jarlahuf, 471 
JerkhOi 10S 

Kadmmak Bay, Alaska. 104 
Kodiak Island, Ala s ka, 350 
Lticanu, 468 
Maiden Ca*t!c f 469 
Malta* Siberia, 228- 9 
Maptingub^t, Tnuievnal, 103 
Metre Luke* 469 
Mintnmae, 241-3 

Bam Down* Worthing (j 7 /mj 
215-16 
Nmevtb. 10S 


Excavations. continu'd ;— 

Polity us tu covering sites* 371 

Ras Shamra, 228 

Salmonsbury. 331 

SarntisegeLusa. 469 

Skcndleby, barrow* 470 

TeO Asmar, 226. 35 t 

Tell Du weir* Pales tine, 352 

Tittemtoisc Clee Hill 473 

Troldebjcrg, Denmark ((V/ujj, 206-7 

Dr, 227. 44 

Cmk (Freeh), 467 

Wady abMughara, Palestine Ulius,}, 

m~ 5 Q> 475 
Whitehowk Camp, 474 
Expeditions :— 

American School of Prehistoric Research. 

*33 , , 

British School of Archaeology m J enj¬ 
oin* 133 

French, at Ras Shiimni, 22S 
Kenya, 227-8 

Oriefstai Institute of Chicago, zi6 + 228, 

J 5 1 

Peabody Museum, CoeM, 229 
Wellcome- Tell Duweir. 352 

Farm, Bronze Age, 215, 216, 473 

Farm-yard villas, Italy (phmi\ 263-79 

Faeroe islands, crosses. 107 

Faerpinga iribe, 186 

Fahim, 50 

FaLaise rite, 34 

Falkcnstem (Dr), 467 

Farms, Mar-gam Mountain (iilus.)> 402-13 

FftvrBt (AbtuS), 39 

Fculami 

Anthropological observations, 193 
Domesday woodbind, East Anglia (wwp). 

211-15 

Frontier {tnup) r 1S5-2&1 
Research Comm [tree, 187 
Fermoy, topography, 126-S 
Field-system, Celtic, 216 
Film*, history, 207-io. 465-6 
Vtmmn Hill f or k 4^9 
Ftt^craldj J, p 420 
Fleam Dyke, 190, 197 
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Fleure, H. J<, i i* T4 

Flint implements:— 

Auriguid*n 138-43 

Mousterian (jV/ltj ), 145, 144-S 
Natufittn (i 7 /r«.) r 135-7 
Palestine *33-50 

Flint-mints, Harrow Hill* 515 
Font-Y ves point* 140 
Forests, submerged South Wales, 307 
Fon, Finavon Hill, 469 
Fort HiurmLiurd, 33, 35, 40 
Forts, Mugam Mountain (iUm r ) f 395-415 
FouudaliOfi rite* Irish c ran nog. 34S 
Fes* Cm n., 6, 8, io* 16, 19, 185* 116, 419, 
Pttmnaihy 0/ ifnWit, iq* is, 13-15 
Study of dykes* tg-aa 
and Ailee^i ' Forts and Farms on fthifg&m 
Mountain, Glamorgan {itius,), 395-413 
Frankfort* H,. 226 
Fntacr lectures, 487-43 
Freeman. E A., 6* 7 
Furfccy, 303 

Gallienu.% (Emperor), 376* 377 
Card, ware (ilfus<) t 32. 33, 35 

Garro^ D- A. E. ^ Stone Age oi Palestine 
(flte.)i * 31 ~ 5 ° 

Gaul, willed town?* 300, 301 
Gaia, excavations, 352 
Gems* 462^3 

Geological movement* of tlm British coast- 
line {illtisX 303^ 

Survry* 425 
Gtrgovb, 117-1S 
German 11a (Saint)* 46, 391 
Gildas. 290 

Guide nip, hoard of coins, 469 
Girvii, 186, igji 2oo-i 
Gjemtad, it, £6* 87 
Glaciation, Kart Africa *43-5 
Norway, 3[06-8 
Patagonia, 245-6 

S#>uth Will oh 306 
Tierra del Fuego, 245-6 
Glamorgan, forts and farms (Ulus.), 395-413 
Glass, andent, 94-5 
Cobalt 225-6 


Gold collar, Ireland, 228 
Mines, Dulaucmhy, 462 
Ornaments* Gocl<£, 2.29 
Vessels* Raa Shumra, 228 
Go ward, excavating 329 
Gower coast* raised beaches (iSu r.), 304-6 
Grand Pre^^igny Industry, 39, 40 
GranUSuttie* G, L, P. h 465 
Greece, trade anti politics, 356-K 
Greek sculptor?, *51-67, 3.33—5. ^^7 
Shorthand. 464-5 
Green, John Richard, 6* 7 
Gracnwdt, W„ 7 
Gregory (Saint), nqz 
Grim*s Pitched, 21B, 440, 441, 442, 445 
Guernsey, megaliths 474-5 
Guest* Edwin H 6-7 
Guthliicof Crowbindi 193 
Guy* Ph L> 0., 150 
Gwynedd, 105 
Gyrvi a, itc Glrrit 

Habitation-sites, choice of* 1 4, 15 
Hadrian, 387. 388 
Htilkhijali victor, , 46, 172 
f [iilktatl fibula* 34 
Pottery, 34 
Hand-axes, 95-7 

Acheulen-MuLEsterinri 147 

Nlicotpitttt type (iV/m.) r 147 
Upper Acbculetn, 148 
Hanging-bowl, custom in Ireland. 93-4 
Hannover, megalith tc tomb*, 419 
Hamppa script, 252-4 
Harrow Hill* Hint-mines, 215 
Harrow-ways, 17 

[ Itttandn* Ahmed Bey, 63, 65* 66, 67 
Hastings* battle, ti, 12 
Hattie language, 434 
Haverfield, F< 13, 290, 369 
Hawses* J^CQUrnA : Aspects of the Neo¬ 
lithic and Chakidithic period* in 
Western Europe (riktf), 24-42 
llefenfclth, battle, 171 
Heidelberg jaw, 96 
Heinrich (Dr), 467 
IM&iii, M., 39, 34, 35 
Heliopolis, cartouche from (lYiw.J, 205 
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Hdliidic chronology. 363-5 
Hembury fort. 474 

Herefordshire, ancient moiiumjcnts, 353-4, 
421 

Hcremon, Aiigi&-S**w term 4 
Hemic* oi Olympic {i/foj.l, 151-67 
Hertfordshire, undent monumcft^ 43 i 

Hcrridd (Profefsynr). 228 

Hibemo-Sixmi an (tffots^}, 43-37 
Hieroglyphs, llillRfr, 453*'5 
Hill. Sir Gfeorgc, A-2.3 
HHhfort, Holy I dumb 473 
Hblory filma* 207-10, 465-6 
Ln e }j e open air, 5-23 
Hittite script^ 453 “5 
Hoare, Richard Colt. 5-6, 7 
HjOCUTi A, M. : Cuxitnq“-bin 1 336 
HnOfip A, H. A., 470 
Dyke near Beuey. Kent 218-22 

Holland, terpen of. 106 
Hollow-wip> 17 
Holy Island. hill-fort. 473 
tlomcf, 110-12 

Honan, Chinese pde, 104. *051 229 
Hwte f S. H. t 4SS 
Horgtn ware (i 7 /uj.} p 38,. 39 
Hinitts, country (juut t ) t 

Homan remaina, Palestine, 144, 146 
Huimm Bacrifiee t 59, 23 $* J 33 -Jj p 4S°> 45 1 
Hun ling cUMn-nw, Wafa, 73^80 
Huntingdonshire, ancient moiuunents. 421 
Hmmtmmtoi G. w. B. ; Currericy-bara. 
2ro-i % 

Defences against cauie-raiding (illui r ) t 
439-^6 

Prehistoric ox-yoking (Shii^ 456-9 
Terraces in Kenya. 211 
Hum jin language, 454 
Hut-settlement, Pant-y-Hsur, 473 

IboomayniM culture. 10S 
Icknteld Way, 17. 217, 2iS 
Indue Valley script, 252-4 
I n limn, 69 , 71 

Inscribed stone, Mimghold 49 

losoipfion. Bbdfoc stune (ubtf)* 401 
Iraq, British School, 4^9 


Ireland :— 

Celtic art, 123-6 
Linear eartlwurk, 471 
Origins of art, 43-57 
Prehistoric archseokffiry. 329-30 
Stone Age, 475 
U’onk, 310-14 
Ishtar T temple h 10S 
Isle of Ely. 192, 195. 196* 197 
Italy, ancient country-htfiuie? (lY/ut.), 26 s-So 
Iviccne d<?g. 470 

jides, Chinese, 104, 105. 229 
Jarlahof. excavation a, 471 
Jericho, necropolis, ioS 
)gnes. 0, T_; Recent Geological movemerits 
of the British colls tline (i/Ah.), 303-9 
Julius Caesar, expediiions tciBriium, 383. 384 
Jute*. in England* 493-4 

Kachemuk Bjc excavations, 104 
KcQlcr, Alexander. 469 
West Kerinet avenue, Avebury (iffurj* 

Keith, Sir Arthur, 136, 142, 144 
Kcmal el Din, Prince, hj t 64, 65, 67, 69. 71 
Kendrick, T. D-* 46 
Kenya, atttle-niding, 431-2 
Lotion, tt?-8 
Terraces, 3ti 
Khafsje, 35* 

Kodini bland, eneavationi, 35a 
Kfema, 140 

Kuliabj, Anatolian goddess, 454 
T .<4iUh 

Lake-dwellings, Jura. 27, 31 
Switzerland, z6, 17 
Lamps, Eskimo, 104 
Lancashire, prehistoric remains, 361-3 
Laneaut, zz 

Lan^ton, Roman villa, 143 
I-apis lazuli, 325-6 
Largalinny, megalith, 330 
Lame beach, 309 
Ware, 36 

Latchet, Nevrry (Mttt.), 4S, 49 
La Tine art, 45,46,47,48,57 
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Lcakr) r L. S, B. s 95, 148, 150 
L**dis E T-, 101 3“x 1S5 
Lcvmlksii industry, Palatine, 146 
Libyan Br*ert T 63, 6A 
Life, expectation Of. 1Q2 
Lillies forte* Syria (fMwi.J* 378* 3-Q 
Liniiisi’annif, cmss-skift [tfW), 55+ 56 
C«pd*, 43, 53-7 
Lindsey, rg7, (98, 197 
Linear d [tubes ^ Salisbury Plain, z^z 
Eiirthvvorks, ao T 471 
IJsiiuur fFrtifessor) p q 
Little Sslidil, etonc circle (rffju J, 3JS-9 
Lkngynwyd church, 412 
Loch Nest* monster, 85-6, 468 
Loj^iksn :— 

Ancient munumeiits, 421 
Basilici. 291. 292, 296, 437. 438, 439 
Churches, 2q3-300 
Dedicatkins^ 292, 294, 295 
All Hallows, GfltccchiirHi ilreet, 300 
Si. Albany 294, 296 
Si. Alphagt, 298 
St, Augustine (St Paul 1 *), 292 
St, Botolph, Ald^att, 199 

Hl Batolphp 299 

St Botulph, Bkhop^gatcv 299 
St Edmund, 299 
St EthcUuirga, Bishopsgate, 299 
St. Crqjtny (St Paul*)* 293 
St. Helen, Bkhopssate, 299 
St Martin, 294 
St, Michael, Comhill, 300 
St. Mildred, 29S 
St Martin-Ic-G rand, 294 
Si. Ola vc (Hart si reel), 399 
St. OLavc (Silver street), 298 
St Glave (Sotithwark), 299 
St, Pan era** 294 

St, Paul'* caihcilral, 291. 292. 296. 437. 

„ «&439»445 . 

St; Peter'a H Co m lull, 295, 296, 438*439. 
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St Silh (bcnct B hording), 29S 
St. SiWrtliiit, 299 

Cumhill, *9*. 294, 2-J5. 3oo, 437, 438, 


Folk Mdot, 437 


London r cmtinu&l :— 

Leodcnhail market, 291 
Ludgatc Hill, 291, 437 
Mintp 389 
Museum. 235-7 

Roman. 391-7, 300, JOI. 437, 438, 440, 
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Recent discoveries, 351 
Sketch-plan, 293 
Sired elan, 292! 440, 444 
Royal palace, 437 
Sastru, 290-302. 437-42 
VVaUi root, 291. 298, 299. 301, 437, 438 
Walling Sired, 292 
Longevity of the Greeks, 366 
Long Meg, Cumberland [ittui.f 328-9 
Long Witten ham, stockade, 434 
Lurimer, H. L., 58 
Love songs, Egyptian. 241 
Uiwbmy Hill, fJerks, 435 
Li'-yang, jade, 104, iej, 229 
Lucania, excavations, 4*8 
Luca*. A, ; Ancient glass, 94-5 
Lucius, 295. 296, 439 
Lnyyan language, 454. 455 


McCowti, T, D., 146, ijo 
Macdonald, Sts Geokct, 102 
Home in the Middle East {iilttj.), 373-80 
Magic of Cotumba, *68-75 
Maiden Castle, 348. 469 
Malta, cart-ruts, 339-42 
Malta (Siberia t, excavations, 228-9 
Man. descent fmm opes, 223-4 
East Africa, 95-7 
Paleolithic, 35* 355 
Skeleton of neolithic, 491-2 
Skeletons, 475 

Manuscript*, early ornament in. 51, 52 
Maps :— 

Bexley Dyke, 21 g 

Domesday settlement, Fenland, i8g 
Ptnliuiit, (87 

Kenya ; L'aam Giahu plateau, 433 
London, churches, etc., of Saxon, 292, 
294, 295, 298, 391, 

M organt mountain, 397, and faring p. 398 
Ordnance Survey, 42S 
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Maps, wn&mtd 

l)*c to iLlustrate archaeology Mid history* 
8^io p 15 

Strabo OtsTaiBimoN-wAPs: Pians 
M apunguhwc. excavations, 103 
Marathon* battle, 176-8 
Marcum mountain, GUmorgaR, forts and 
farms {itlus,), 395-413 
Marigold pattern {ShaS^ 4^, 49, 50, 52 
Martin (Sdnlf, dedication, 394 
MvmNGLT, Hafold ; Britannia* 381^94 
Maughold, 49 
Mcarc Lake village, 469 
Medidne man, Sierra Leone {il/su. J„ 337, 33S 
Megaliths: — * 

Guernsey* 474-5 
Hannover* 419 
Largalinny, 330 

Ordnance Survey maps, 124* 428 
Salisbury Plain* 428 
Sumatra* 107, 4R1 
Mtisti (Professor)* 464 
Mercia, 1S6* 194, 195* rg6, ?97, 199 
Mes-kahru-dug, 450, 451 
Mesolithic culture, 10S 
Pdestinc, 135* 138 

Site, Broxbourne* 474 
Mesopotamia. archaeology, 455^ 
Pjetugraphk script®, 467 
Roman province, 375 

Mestqn, A- L.; Aboriginal rack-carving* 
in Tasmania (iVAm), 179-84 
Mkhdbtxrg culture, yt, 32, 3% 3^ 40- 4 1 
Micoquiim hori2on f 147* 148 
Miere, Sir Henry, report on museums, 425-7 
Mildred (Saint), dedication. 298 
Milne, H. j, M.* 465 
Minoan elmmolugy, 363-5 
Mmturnae, excavations, 241-3 
Miracle of Cofmnba* 169-71* a 7+ — S 
Mirrrr symbol* 45 
Misaalc Cotlucum {Ulus.), 52 
Mohcnjo-Diro script, 252 -4 
Monsters in rivers, Sj-6 h 468 
Montgomeryshire* Roman ocvupsKoii, 109 
Momroorrt* 27. 31 

Monuments, stt Ancient Movements 
Month, Egypt* 476-8 


Mo&osmtrs, 468 

Moustermn, niiifual remain** 144, 146 
Industry* Piksrfne (itttn ), 1:42. 144-9 
MulJaghmost. 48 
Mailer* Valentin* ija. 163 
Mummy wheat, 470 
Muxciiiti Acts* 426 
As&odation* 426 

Organization and equipment, 425-8 
Mycenae, 110-13 
Mtrcs, }. L., to 

Simonides, Aeschylus* and the battle of 
Marathon, 176-8 

Mthes* J. N, L.; Some thoughts tin the 
Topography of Swan London* 437-42 
Reply by R, E, M, Wheeler. 443-7 

Nssisn (Nesum) language* 454* 455 
Natan loxJ, British king* 46 
National parka, 349 
Nutuliin, animal remains, 138 
Industry (ilita *)* ¥35^ 

Neemptilte, CmwrwT 
Neoliilvk culture* diffusion* 24 ff 
Houses* Denmark {illus.% 206-7 
Man* 491-2 

Period, Western Europe, 24-42 
Kt-d«Jling, 473 
Settlement, Erimt (Cyprus). Sb-q 
Net ley, 46 

NeucMteh pottery [ilks\ 27,28, 38, 39, _p> 
Neuvitlc, Rm^, 133, r 36, 138* 149 
New Grange, 415 

Nile Valley* prehistoric survey* 354-6 
Nine huntings, 7^So 
Nineveh* excavations, to8 
Notuori, Si errs Leone (iffur,)* 336^8 
Norfolk, earldom, 197 
Woodland* 214 

Nome's Law?, plaque (iV/tfj;)* 44, 45 
Northallerton, cross* 55 
Northumbria* 186 
Anglian an, 55-57 
Place-naniES* 98-101 
Norway, agriculture* 237-9 
Gtatial period* 366-^7 
Norm Af4P News, 83, 202, 3281 453 
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Oakley Down, battJc T 339 
Oikrnltfius (Prince), 376 
Offa (King), 3^, 396 
OlTa's LJykt, - 20 - 32 , 446 
Gland. 4JJ6-7 

Obve, king of Norway* 298 
Oldomy 5£ce f 96 
Omnliaii culture, Belgium, % 6 f 31 
Of nan. Sir Ciurtc* 19 
©"Ndt 11 II. St. J 47T 
Ordnance Survey, 421-2, 474 
Air-photograph* 422 
Amluiwlogiral mthtiriiikins, 428 
Archaeology office* 422 
Map of tanxnH, Trent Basin, 124 
< fripnat one-inch surrey (rt/uj.), 42 j 
Period map* 422 
Grrala (Salmi 28) -9 
Oslo, 118 

Ortrak* "TeU Du weir (Palestine), 352 
(kwald, king of Northumbria* ljf, 172 
O&si u, king of Northumbria, 202, 203 
Q&yth {Saint), 298 
Ox-yoking {i/Zhj-.J, 456-9 

Paganism, Anglo-S^xon, 474 
Page, \YilJiam+ Sot, 438 
PAhicdjthic uidii&trics, Palestine (Ufai*), 

„ MS* 

Politic language, 454 
PjJ ratine 

Excavations, Wady al-M tig liar* 475 
Stnne Age 133-50 

Palmyra, 375 
Homan rule, 376-7 
Pane™ (Saint), 294 
Papynifi, Egyptian. 240-1 
Fayitm, 347 

Patagonia. gWialiofi, 245-6 
Patioklo* cremation of, $$* 59 
Pausanio* 151* 161, 164, 165 
Peake, Ha mb, *}, 11 
Pearl* British. 341-4, 384 
Peate* Io&wekih, 407 
The nine hunting, 73-80 
Peer* Sir C. R., 420 
Pekin akuU f 9b 
Prisdi of Mcftix 195 


Fcnncr&augh* 33S, 331/ 

Pennocruvion, Gaelic equivalent. 350 
Pcnresaip 338 
PesL^LK, 335 

Perse jKilii* inscription* 97 
Sculptures. 228 

Peru, institute of Archaeology, 349* 350 
Peterborough ware, 25, 37, jj, 41, 195, 200 
Petrie, Sir blinder* 149, 224 
Pea Richard* 36 
Phillip* Q W , 470 
D ; W., 16 

Picikh symbols (t 7 /;jj.j, 44-7 

PiggoH* Stusn, 24 rf 

Pilgrim’s Way, 17 

Pikdovrn skull, 96, 97 

Pin-River* Augustus Henry, 7, 8, 19, 414. 

itS, 420, 424 
Place-name Society, 467-8 
Place-names, Northumbri* 98 -tot 
Middle WeLsh, 203 
Fkutford (Hants), hartal* e 01 
Plans J— 

Catkfo eftdosunes, 435 
Cmmtty-bou&e* Italy, 266-7,270-*. £74-5 
Roman London, 293 
VcmluTiiuir* 393 
Pldugh* Cornish 20| 

Pompeii, eruption of Vesuvius (Hhu^ 330-2 
Houses (ilhtir), 263-79 
Pond barroH*, 459-61 
Portland atone, e8 

Postumu* governor of Gaul, 388* 3S9 
Potamia (Cyprus), sculptures (jV/jw-), 89 
Pottery 4 famttvr* (itku.), 32, 33, 36, 37 
Arpachiyah, 225 
EfuuL Cyprus ( 4 /tfri}, 87, 88 
Neolithic and ChuleohLbic periods (iY/uj*L 

Western cultUTT, dtrncidugy, 41 
Windmill Hill ware, *4 ff, 215 
Praxiteles, 151* 155, 160, 161, 164, *65, i6b. 
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Britain, bibliography, 472 
Remain* Cumberland, Wesimorlan d and 
i^ncoohir* 361-3 
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PfOfuL, Count Byron de, 2 
Pythea* of Marseilles, 383 

Quaternary glacial inn, ao$ h 243-6 
Period, exhibttbtu, soz 

Rao. 1 and culture, 90-3, 106 
Rumtses ll, cariuudte {ifk il), ^05 
Randall, ]i. J r ; llutory in ihe open air, 

Rili Shamra, gold veMck, 22 3 
Cuneiform *cripE f 453 
t)r p 468 

Recoatt artistes, i*6, 472 
Recent evened, iqz, 223, 348. 467 
Rcvuh cr, nuintiRtery, 202 
Reintrth, Hans, 27, 31 
Review* j m r 251, 353. 47& W w p. ?io 
Richter, G, M< A., 152* 157, 15S. 159* 16°, 
i6i t 1&3 
Ridge ways, 17 

Riss-Wdrm, Palestine, 148* 150 
RiKids* 16, 17 
Yucatan. 103 

Rock-carv mgs, Tmftaitfa {tllus r \ 179-84, 

* 0 , 1-4 

'Uweinst (illut.), 67-71 
Paintings, Sahara, 35 a 
YcrgucluU Hill, 71 
Roman :— 

Amphitheatre, Sannisegeiusa, 469 
Bridge, Alfokiean, 351 
Cattle enclosure, Lowbury Kill {ilhv.), 435 
Chufcli, Sildiesttfr. 296 
Coins lie pitting Britannia (Ulus.), 39Z-4 
Falkirk hoard, 102, 103 
Sharaoh board. 472 
Empire, 313-27, 373-80 
Fort, Carrsivs, 109 
Mines, gems found, +62-3 
Occupation, Montgomeryshire, 1O9 
Settlement, Bins ham, 229-30 
Villa, 1 -sngtan, 243 
Wall, 119-20,418 
Yokes (ti/iw,), 456. 457 
Rome, nninomiG surrey, 113-14 
Round wood 1 Hants), burial mound, tot 


Roy (General}, J. 4 a t, 422 
Roystoo, Mile ditches (illtii.), 216-18 
Ruissimu site, 34 
Rurik (Prince), 312 
Run-in, archiicologicid work, 461-’ 
Architecture, 36S 

Sabun p ftidiun of WadaJ f 6+ 

Sacrifice, bunion t 59. 2^5, 532-5, +50-1 

St P AbbV Head |i 7 /uj-)p lli ) 

Fort, aoz 
Monastery, 202 

Salisbury Pbim air-phoEOgtaph*, +12 
Earthwork^ 231-3 
M^glllthiEr survey t 428 
Stockade. 434 
Halmcmfibury camp, 351-2 
Sal vim. 3. e 5-2.7 

Sarcophagus * Cairo [Hint.), 205-6 
SarmetiL’.i, Martini, 485-6 
SannuegeUra, -iiiiphiihcatre, 469 
SaiVyer,. "E- H : Cartouche of Raineses Ll 
st nd sarcophagus of primi {ilhts ,), 
205-6 

Saxon aft (ftfeiij, 43-57 
Cemeteries* 441 
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